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An Idler’s Song. 
BY ANNE THROOP, 


Ho, when the Summer comes 

With his wild lure-song 

Low-cadenced, wizard-strong, 

With his cup of berry-juice 

That sets the springs of joy aloose— 

Shall I not hear his song? 

I shall idle, hear it all— 

His song in the bird-notes, and in the winds of dawn. 

Shall I refuse his cup? 

I shall drain it every drop 

Sweet and penetrant, the wine, his subtile woodcraft’s 
brew. 

Him I shall follow too 

” Till the bony boughs are through; 

Tho, old Mother Winter, I shall crying go to you! 


Hear it! that’s his wine—in the notes, 

The inner notes of the birds; their throats 

Have felt its juices trickle—they have drunk from 
Summer’s hand. 


Ha! his wine brings a haze 
To the eyes—the head is turned with the blaze 
Of light and golden summer-joy that’s over all the land! 


Hear the pipe of the little frogs 

Stretching in their warming bogs! 

They know the Summer’s music, they have read his 
music-score, 


Summer’s music-score and wine— 

They all know them, drop or line; ; 

And to hear them tell, you’d think there’d never been 
their like before! 


Smell! the whiff intoxicant 

The beating sap in each tree-trunk— 

The wizard’s wine's the life of every plant that ever 
grew! 


Their joy’ll be in my veins, too— 

Bird-note and berry-brew— 

So I shall follow him 

Till his lightsome ways are dim, 

Through the green-gold shadowing 
Conscienceless, go loitering; 

Tho, old Mother Winter, I shall crying go to you. 
Does the Earth not keep her tryst? 

Does the Earth, dull, resist? 

My hand in hers, cold Mother, we’ll go cry to you! 


What makes the plodding? Naught but dreary human 
folk. 

The Earth does no plodding; she is old and wise. 

And I, no tithe of plodding shall I do in thé Summer’s 

time 

For listening to his wonder-lore, and looking in his eyes. 

’Sh, I lose his syllables, through some heavy pondering; 

White-handed, Gloomy One, stand aside and wait; 

Soon enough comes your time, 

Black winds and moth-gray rime; 

Let them freeze the hinges fast of your creaking gate. 

Shall I hold the bridles in, from new ways’ bewildering 

Dragging back with left-overs? Hear the Gaunt One 
prate! 


Hiv, for the Summer’s time! 

Have a care for his wander-rhyme. 
You'd be surely fey, cold Mother, 
Stay behind your gate! 

You would lose the way, for mosses 
Hide the pathway from your gate! 
Come, Summer! finer tales, 

Older, larger-circled ones; 

All your last were silver-tongued, 
Now give me gold. 

Whisper now, I’m listening; 
Croon when I go to sleep, 
Laughing, lovely Summer eyes, 
I’m in your glamour’s fold! 


Ho, Mother Winter, when I’m inthy cold bosom! 

Ho, Mother Winter, oh, how cold thou art! 

Tho, old Mother Winter, I shall sleep in thy cold bosom, 

The tales of the Summer will be light, light in my 
heart! 


New York Cry. 





Exquisite. 
BY MAURICE THOMPSON. 

WE hear of tests by which culture is discovered as 
surely as acid by litmus paper. One, and perhaps 
the safest, of these tests is pronunciation, particularly 
in the matter of accent; for the eccentric sounding 
of vowels and the irregular outlining of consonants 
may be excused on the account of local influences not 
inconsistent with gentle breeding. For example, a 
New Englander may say ‘omarto for tomato, and yet 
sound the ‘‘a” correctly, as the ‘‘a” in father, and 
save his standing. A Southerner may pronounce 
girl, gyerl, the ‘‘y” barely indicated, and, altho it is 
a departure from rigid rectitude of speech, the sin is 
not fatal. Soa Westerner may go far enough astray 
to pronounce calm, laugh, palm and half as if spelled 
cam, laf, pam, haf, with the ‘‘a’’ sounded as in pan 
and can, and yet pass muster, at a great pinch, as an 
educated cowboy. 

But what are we to do with the person who lays 
the accent upon the second syllable of exguzszte ? 
There are grounds for kind treatment, no doubt, 
could we but set foot in the right place; still no 
amount of amiability can shut out the vulgarity 
of misplacing the accent when a word like ‘‘ex- 
quisite,” a word without an exact synonym in our 
language, is spoken. It is, moreover, a pet word in 
polite discussions. The ‘‘ Professor of English’’ uses 
it frequently, always to the demoralization of his 
class—presumably, at least, since so many college 
men and women speak of ex-gwzs'’-ite things, as if the 
middle syllable were so important that it carried the 
whole adjective. Why not examine three or four 
good dictionaries? 

It isa curious cerebral trick by which a damaged 
word or a bungled phrase, once noticed, becomes in- 
sistent, so that you find it turning up everywhere. 
Since I began, some years ago, to observe the wide- 
spread maltreatment of exgwésite, everybody has 
hurled the word at me; and East, West, North, 
South, only two persons have placed the accent cor- 
rectly. It is exguésite this and exgwésite that, as if 
the speakers were desperate in their determination to 

be wrong. 

Some one has said, and the saying has been fool- 
ishly supposed to be true, that the rules of speaking 
and writing are based upon the usage of the best 
speakers and writers. If this were indeed so we 
could prove by Shakespeare—certainly the best of 
writers—that manya grammatical slip is just the 
thing. The linguistic code is in our approved dic- 
tionaries, nowhere else, so far as pronunciation is 
concerned. Go to the handiest one, look up your 
word; it is no great labor. 

The other day when I remarked in a lecture that it 
was just as near correct pronunciation to say adéquate 
as to say exguzsite, the entire audience blushed. One 
somewhat stubborn elderly woman afterward jabbed 
me with the statement that Wendell Phillips accented 
my word in the middle. Perhaps he did; but if he 
did he was more careless than usual, Emerson heard 
a perfect rhyme in the words ‘‘foot” and ‘‘note,” 
and is said to have pronounced ‘‘poor’’ as if spelled 

‘* pore.” 

What I claim for this much used and quite indis- 
pensable word, exguzszte, is that its pronunciation is 
not affected by provincial influences or sectional lin- 
guistic peculiarities, and that for this reason it offers 
a perfect test of culture. No person who gives it a 
wrong pronunciation can claim the protection of even 
a local dialect. While we never expect a Chicago 
gentleman, no matter what his attainments, to keep 
the tin pan ring out of ‘‘can’t,” and ‘«haunt,’’ we 
ought to be surprised when a professed leader of 
culture’s van speaks of an ‘‘exguzsite little poem,” 
even tho he lives in St. Louis, or New Orleans, or 
Boston, Indianapolis or Atlanta, 


I do not write this paper for the benefit of the four 
hundred in culture’s inner circle, who never hear, 
much less commit, a violence to pronunciation; nor 
am I assuming the countenance of a reformer. This 
is a mere contribution to the study of ignorance, a 
most interesting and nearly universal subject of neg- 
lect. The pity of the situation, as it has struck me, 
is that women, who are certainly far outstripping 
men nowadays in matters of culture, seem to be 
working my word on its middle syllable with tireless 
energy. 

A man can afford to appear a trifle uncouth and 
careless; he is none too good at best; but a woman is 
nothing if not exquisite, and the accent must be on 
the first syllable, or she must suffer the penalty of the 
social law against ill-breeding. 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 


How to Camp with Comfort. 
BY CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS, 

CAMPING OUT, to be successful, must be conducted 
with a ripe discretion. Under right conditions it is 
the most fascinating and effective form in which to 
take one’s summer outing. Mismanaged, it is the 
very epitome of all discomforts. 

The problem is to avoid, onthe one hand, the 
pseudo-civilization of those house camps, with “all 
modern conveniences,’’ which are merely a bit of 
suburbia violently transplanted.to the wilderness, and 
on the other those harsh deprivations which the hunt- 
er and trapper endure because they must. The first 
thought of the inexperienced, to whom the idea of 
camping out presents itself as a return to nature, as 
an escape from the dusty treadmill of convention, as 
a plunge into the coolest pools of peace, is that these 
delicious consummations will be best attained by an 
uncompromising course of “*roughing it.’’ Once let 
them get into the greenwood, they dream in antici- 
patory rapture, and their utmost needs will be com- 
passed in food for a hunter’s appetite and a dry place 
to lie down. 

In this frame of enthusiasm they go, inexperienced 
and unequipped, to join the glad but rough fellow- 
ship of the wilderness. The first evening in camp, in 
spite of burnt supper and smoke that blows nowhere 
so freely as into the campers’ eyes, is a carnival of 
song and strange exhilaration. But mosquitoes, 
black-flies, and those infinitesimal pests, the sand- 
flies—dzte-um-no-see-ums, as the Indians call them— 
are playing their game steadily, and toward bedtime 
enthusiasm is on the wane. The forest floor, imag- 
ined as a deep, fine-scented cushion of yielding moss, 
proves to hold a hummock or a knot for each several 
bone of the weary body. Level as the ground ap- 
pears, strange and incalculable undulations develop 
themselves. Sleep refuses to come till near day- 
break, and then the awakening is to a state of puffed 
faces, aching bones, and dire disillusionment, such as 
sends the party back to town with execrations in 
their hearts. 

At the other extreme is the so-called camp, which 
is built like a flimsy but luxurious summer cottage, 
crowded with guests and ruled bya tyrannous alliance 
of domestics and conventions. Except for bad roads, 
and pungent, woodsy smells, and strange bugs, and 
an occasional far-off peal of loon laughter, and a de- 
voutly credited rumor of bears in the neighborhood, 
one might as well be at any fashionable summer re- 
sort. Custom still holds sway, and Nature is still 
kept at arm’s-length. She may peer curiously in at 
the windows, but she sets no foot across that alien 
threshold. 

In medio tutissimus ibis applies to many matters 
besides philosophy and art. The camper may trans- 
late it for his own special use, as follows: You will 
camp with most comfort if you combine simplicity 
with common sense. 
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Let me teach in this matter by example rather than 
by precept, and describe a thoroughly successful 
camping expedition. Its success was the fruit of 
many and varied experiences, from the untempered 
rudeness of ‘‘ roughing it” to the silken inanities otf 
transplanted suburbia. 

The scene of this outing was a wild lake, one of 
Aylesford chain, in the heart of Nova Scotia. The 
time of year was late August and early September, 
at which fortunate season mosquitoes and black-flies 
withdraw themselves, for the most part, from the 
woods of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. Our par- 
ty was of ten, men and women in fairly adjusted pro- 
portion, and of tastes that had been proved to har- 
monize. This latter isan important point in camping 
as in matrimony, for the tie that holds campers to- 
gether is close and inexorable while it lasts. 

We chose this particular lake for various weighty 
reasons. It was wild and secluded, having but a sin- 
gle squatter’s cabin on its shores, and that set a good 
half mile back from the water. It is good to have a 
squatter’s cabin somewhere within tramping or pad- 
dling distance, especially when it is so perfectly hid- 
den as to break the solitude not at all. That squat- 
ter's cabin by Aylesford Lake meant milk and eggs 
for us. But in spite of its wildness the lake was rea- 
sonably accessible. A drive of fifteen miles from the 
railway over an'excellent road took us to within six 
miles of its shore. Those remaining six miles were 
traversed by a passable wood-road leading toa delight- 
ful beach of silver sand at the foot of the lake. That 
stretch of wood-road was an effectual defense against 
picnic parties and bicy:le tourists; but it was no seri- 
ous obstacle to the express-wagon that carried our 
party or to the huge extension farm-wagon that bore 
our boat, canoe, baggage and provisions. 

The size of this lake was another point in its favor, 
to our judgment. ,Six miles long and nearly a mile 
wide, with lesser lakes in intricate connection, and 
strewn with alleged innumerable islands (as‘a matter 
of fact, we proved that they were not innumerable, 
but something less than half a hundred in number), 
this water seemed to promise us an endless diversity 
of interest—a promise which was kept to the letter. 
We knew also that there were trout in the lake, 
enough to satisfy the ambitions of leisurely campers, 
but not enough to attract visitors. 

Arriving at the foot of the lake about midday, we 
pitched our tents temporarily on a strip of dry level 
adjoining the beach, made a hearty meal, and devoted 
the afternoon to selecting a camping-ground. The 
boat and the canoe (a roomy, birchen craft), accom- 
modated the whole party, so every one had a fair 
voice in the selection. The lake was rippled bya 
light breeze, so that its waters, naturally a tawny 
brown in hue, took on the crisp azure of the clear af- 
ternoon sky. The wide circuit of the shores was ex- 
quisitely diversified—now high, now low, here naked 
rock, there wooded to the water’s lip, and yonder 
fringed with beaches of dazzling whiteness. All the 
rock about Aylesford Lake is a light-toned granite. 
Where the age-long, stealthy depredations of rain 
and wave and wind have worn this rock away, only 
the hard white crystals of quartz are left, and these 
are hoarded in silvery drifts at the head of every cove. 
When it shoals upon these beaches the brown water 
turns to gold, and its lure to the bather is irresisti- 
ble. 

What we sought was an island near the shore, 
wooded with well-grown timber, with a sheltered cove 
as a landing-place, a silver beach for bathing, and a 
picturesque bit of level for the camps. What we 
found had all these attractions, with others added 
unto them. It was a narrow crescent, with three 
coves and three of these delectable beaches, so that 
we had a windless calm secured to us in all weathers. 
it was diversified by two little hills; it carried so many 
different kinds of trees as to be a very epitome of the 
forest, and it was simply brimming over: with ripe 
huckleberries. We were no long time in deciding 
upon that island. 

On a plateau, high but close to the water, we 
cleared spaces for the two camps, a few yards apart, 
with a little alley of greenery connecting them. 
Having leveled up to the ground, removing roots 
and stones, chopping out stumps, and filling in all 
unevennesses with close-packed moss, we returned 
to the foot of the lake, planning to get fairly estab- 
lished on the morrow. That night, . of course, 
we supped mainly on cold viands brought with 
us, making merely hot tea and coffee over the camp- 
fire on the beach. But there was no trouble with 
this fire. We had brought some pieces of light chain, 


sO it was easy to sling pots and «ettles over the blaze, 
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froma green sapling supported by two forked up- 
rights driven securely into the sand. And tho the 
camp was but a temporary one, we were careful to 
cut huge armfuls of spruce and hemlock boughs and 
sweet fern to spread beneath our abundant blankets. 
Stout pillow-cases stuffed with the same fragrant 
material made our rough couches positively luxurious. 
There were no mosquitoes; and tho some of us may 
have lain awake a little to listen to the signaling owls 
and the loons laughing in the moonlit water, we all 
awoke feeling ready to accomplish anything. 

Returning to the island after an early breakfast, we 
set ourselves to building the women’s camp. Select- 
ing hard-wood trees, birch and poplar, on account of 
their freedom from sticky balsam, we chopped a num- 
ber of logs about six to eight inches in diameter, and 
built an oblong pen fourteen feet long by ten in width, 
with a doorway in the end facing the water. Needless 
to say, we had brought, besides our axes, a handy 
tool-chest, with plenty of spikes and nails. Over this 
pen we raised an ordinary ridge-pole tent of canvas, so 
arranged that the eaves projected nearly a foot on all 
sides, giving perfect protection from rains. While the 
men were thus occupied in house-building, the women 
were ‘‘chinking’’ the spaces between the logs with 
dry moss. This done, they busied themselves in clip- 
ping a huge pile of scented spruce and hemlock tips. 
A slender log run down the middle of the cabin fenced 
off a space for a roomy divan. When this space was 
filled in with the aromatic clippings, and spread with 
rugs, it made the most luxurious lounging and sleep- 
ing quarters imaginable. The rest of the cabin floor 
was tramped firm and swept clean. In one corner we 
erected a tiny portable sheet-iron stove, with a slim 
pipe running through the topmost log of the wall and 
carried up an adjoining tree to a safe hight above 
our canvas roof. With this stove we were independ- 
ent of those rainy storms which play such havoc 
with the regular camp-fire. Our regular cooking, of 
course, in fine weather, was to be done out-of- 
doors. 

With iines strung this way and that under the roof, 
and pegs driven into the logs, and a canvas flap ar- 
ranged to lace over the doorway when necessary, and 
rugs and pillows piled on the divan, the cabin was 
speedily made a model of rude comfort. To avoid 
crowding, a little but secure tent of tarpaulin was 
erected close at hand, as a storehouse for our pro- 
visions. A cold spring under a rock near by supplied 
us with a refrigerator for our butter and other perish- 
ables. Under a spreading tree we built our outdoor 
dining-table, with some boards brought for the pur- 
pose. With some flat stones cunningly arranged we 
constructed our outdoor fireplace, and swung over 
it two cranes of green sapling with chains hanging 
therefrom. This was the place for the cooking fire. 
Close beside it, but not near enough to burn the 
cranes, was the spot for the big, soaring, illuminating 
fire which forms the heart of a night camp in the wil- 
derness. 

The men’s tent, a stone’s throw from that of the 
women, was not elaborate. It was a mere sleeping 
place, and a sound bell marquee sufficed for that. Of 
course it was made comfortable by the women, with 
liberal provision of hemlock clippings, blankets and 
pillows. But the women’s cabin was the living-room 
of the party. 

Once settled in these quarters, we were independ- 
ent of the weather. When it stormed we lay reading, 
talking, smoking, splicing flies, scribbling or doing 
mysterious things with thread and needle, in utter 
and irresponsible comfort. When it was fine, as it 
was most of.the time at Aylesford Lake, we went ex- 
ploring with sail and paddle, or gathering water- 
lilies, or fishing in the cool streams that fed the lake 
on all sides, or swimming in the white sand coves. 
The island was the most wonderful place for huckle- 
berries and blueberries which it has ever been my 
fortune to discover. We picked bushels of them, 
and almost lived on huckleberry duff and such 
delectables. The berries brought to our island innu- 
merable robins, thrushes, blue jays, Canada jays and 
squirrels; and these wild creatures, observing that our 
shotguns were never fired and that our manners were 
not ferocious, became almost familiar. The squirrels 
grew so confident that they would come into the 
tents and steal biscuits from under our very eyes, 
and eat them on the spot without attempting to 
deprecate our wrath. Even those shy birds, the 
loons, so far overcame their reserve that they would 
play and scream and call in the moonlit water imme- 
diately below our bluff, within easy pistol-shot. 
When we left the camp on Aylesford Lake we carried 
away the memory of a perfect outing; and we flattered 
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ourselves, also, that we left behind us a good reputa- 
tion among the furred and feathered citizens of our 
island. 


New York Ciry. 


The Japanese Embassy to Spain. 
BY. THE REV, WILLIAM H. GULICK, 

THis delegation, coming from Paris, reached San 
Sebastian Tuesday morning, the 6th of July, 
and left for France at three o’clock this afternoon, 
the 8th. From the hour of their arrival to that of 
their departure they have been treated to an almost 
continuous ovation. In a small way it reminds one 
of the enthusiasm and emotion with which the French 
have received the Russians, on different occasions. 

The delegation consisted of Prince Takehito Arisu- 
agawa; Count Ito, who was Prime Minister during 
the China-Japanese war; Mr. Sato, connected with 
the Japanese Embassy in Paris; Mr. Santow, cham- 
berlain of the Prince’s household; Mr. Fonnaki, cap- 
tain in the navy; Mr. Mourata, lieutenant-colonel; 
Marquis of Kido, master of ceremonies; Mr. Nabe- 
shimo, secretary of the delegation, and Mr. Kito, 
lieutenant in the navy. 

The Spanish papers say that in case of the death 
of the present Crown Prince of Japan Prince Takehito 
would be heir to the throne. 

Those who went to the station expecting to see the 
traditional Oriental step from the train, dressed in 
silks and brocades and with fan in hand, were sur- 
prised when a young man about thirty-five years old, 
five feet six inches high, slim, trim, alert, and dressed 
in the hight of Parisian elegance, with the shiniest 
of silk hats, sprang lightly from the railway carriage, 
and with exquisite grace saluted the Spanish military 
and civil dignitaries that were waiting to receive 
him. 

Count Ito is a little taller, of heavier build and 
broader shoulders, and about fifty years old; the only 
one of the company showing a bald head, as they 
removed their hats in frequent salutations. 

This embassy, headed by Prince Takehito, was 
commissioned by the Mikado to represent Japan in 
the pageantry of Queen Victoria’s Jubilee, and at the 
same time was the bearer of the Japanese Order of 
the Chrysanthemum, corresponding somewhat to the 
European Jozson d'Or, which the Emperor of Japan 
desired to confer on young Alfonso XIII. 

But what has caused the Emperor of Japan to sin- 
gle out the little King of Spain for this distinction ? 
And what explains the burst of enthusiasm with which 
this embassy is received, and the emotion with which 
press and people speak of their Japanese friends? 

It is said that when, last January, the mother of 
the Emperor of Japan died, of all the foreign courts 
only two went into mourning for her, and that one of 
these was the court of Spain. It is said that since 
that there has been a decidedly friendly feeling on 
the part of the Japanese Government toward Spain, 
and that this has been shown by the splendid recep- 
tion not long since given by the Japanese Government 
to the captain and officers of a Spanish ship of war 
that chanced to be in Japanese waters, and by the 
strict neutrality that Japan has observed in the war 
in which Spain has been engaged with the insurgents 
in the Philippine Islands. 

It is this latter circumstance that has touched the 
Spanish heart, and in tones of deepest emotion they 
contrast Japan with the United States and Cuba. As 
I stood this afternoon in the dense crowd that filled 
the railway station to speed their parting guests, I 
found myself by the side of one of the professors of 
the Government Institute of this city. When I re- 
marked on the fine enthusiasm with which this em- 
bassy had been received, and which was now shown 
in saying good-by to it, he replied in great excite- 
ment: ‘‘ Yes, this is a small city, but we are all here; 
this is the least that we can do to show Japan our 
gratitude for her loyalty to us in the Philippine 
Islands.’’ He did not say: ‘‘ And with the same in- 
tensity we would execrate the conduct of the United 
States as respects Cuba’’; but he meantit. And the 
influential republican newspaper of this city does say 
it this morning in the following terms: 





‘* To-day the Japanese embassy leaves us. With it 
goes our sympathy and our admiration for that great, 
highly cultured and energetic people that has surprised 
the whole world with its military genius and its progress, 
and that at this moment is giving such splendid proof 
of its dignity and energy before the domineering pride 
of the United States. Its bearing ought to be anexam- 
ple to us. With less motive than we have had, Japan 
has put her veto on the acts of the United States and 
has drawn a limit to the unbridled ambitions of the 
Great Republic, This laudable conduct onthe part ofa 
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sovereign people jealous of its own interests, stirs in us 
feelings of envy and of admiration. 

‘« This visit of the Japanese embassy may bea simple 
act of curtesy. Nevertheless, it cannot be denied that 
by chance or by intention it coincides with the very mo- 
ment when the diplomatic notes are being exchanged on 
the subject of Hawaii between the Government of Ja- 
pan and of the United States. 

‘‘The relations between Spain and Japan always have 
been and are now very cordial. Spain has sympathized 
with her in her victories, has praised the valor and the 
sobriety of her soldiers, the skill of her generals, and 
the intelligence of her public men. We wish that all 
Spain were to-day San Sebastian; that Spain to-day 
might bid farewell to Prince Takehito and his suite, not 
only with respect and curtesy, but with enthusiasm— 
with the applause that the nation merits that in a sense 
has avenged the humiliations that we have suffered, 
herself humiliating the braggart Yankee, and bya noble 
and commanding virility, making the United States, 
who practice the hypocritical doctrine of being over- 
bearing with the weak and feeble with the strong, cease 
her bluster and her threats. San Sebastian to-day must 
rally to show her sympathies and her enthusiasm to the 
representatives of a nationthat has treated so energet- 
ically and so fully, in accordance with their deserts, our 
stealthy, cruel, eternal enemies, the Vankees.”’ 

While these bitter words represent a certain large 
element in the country, we know well that there are 
many who appreciate the multitudinous complications 
of the case, and cordially accord to the United States, 
both in its Government and its people, right feeling 
and good faith toward Spain. And then, too, we 
should try to put ourselves in the place of even those 
who feel the strongest against us, who, we cannot 
deny, have much to excite them to the strongest ex- 
pression. 

As for over twenty years a large part of my family, 
four brothers and my sister, and various nephews and 
nieces, have lived and labored in Japan, and as its 
soil is rendered in a sense sacred to me as the resting- 
place of the bodies of my parents, and as for many 
years 1 have been familiar with the name of Count 
Ito as one of the leading minds of Japan, and one 
who has had his own large share in shaping the des- 
tinies of his native land, I had a strong wish to meet 
him personally. I therefore addressed to him a letter 
setting forth briefly the reasons for my special inter- 
est in his country, and asking him, if agreeable to 
himself, for the honor and pleasure of a personal in- 
terview. 

This letter the landlord of the hotel where the 
Prince and his suite were stopping handed to Count 
Ito’s personal attendant, who in a few minutes re- 
turned with the reply that the Count would at once 
accord the interview. He was alone in his private 
sitting-room. He extended his hand with the most 
natural and unaffected cordiality, addressing me in 
good English, and expressing the real pleasure that 
it gave him to meet so unexpectedly far away from 
home a friend of Japan, and one who manifestly was 
bound to her by many ties of sincere and friendly in- 
terest. 

On my mentioning the fact that, aside from the 
ties that bound me to Japan, I was born in the Ha- 
waiian Islands, together with seven brothers and an 
only sister, and that the principal homes for many 
years of the different members of.our large family 
were both Hawaiiand Japan, we at once had aground 
of still deeper mutual interest, and it was only with 
an effort that 1 could close the conversation, as I as- 
sured the Count I knew that I ought to do, as the 
hour was approaching when the Prince and his suite 
were to dine with the Queen Regent. 

Count Ito asked many intelligent and searching 
questions about the Hawaiian Islands, which, fortu- 
nately, on account cf my visit to my Island home six 
years ago, I was able to answer with a precision that 
otherwise would have been impossible. While talk- 
ing freely on the subject of annexation by the United 
States, he repeated once and again, and with mani- 
fest sincerity, that it was not a matter that should 
estrange the United States and Japan, and that he 
was confident that the questions in controversy would 
find a peaceful solution satisfactory to all parties. 
And he certainly did not think that that solution 
would debar the United States from maintaining the 
paramount influence in the Islands, and in the shap- 
ing of their future destiny. 

It was plain that he fully understood the cause of 
the remarkable enthusiasm of the reception with 
which the Prince had been received in Spain, and on 
which he made some shrewd but kindly remarks. 

I stood close to the royal carriage in the railway 
train this afternoon in which the Prince and his suite 
were taken to the French frontier, and it was pleasant 
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and gratifying to receive a glance of recognition from 
the Count, and to exchange salutations of curtesy as 
the train moved away. I could but follow the depart- 
ing figure of this illustrious representative of Japan 
with the silent query: ‘‘ What has Providence in store 
for the three, yes, four, nations that, tho so far apart 
in some respects, have strangely of late found their 
interests so singularly, so intricately and so perilously 
interwoven—Japan, Hawaii, the United States, 
Spain!’’ ‘ 


San SEBASTIAN, SPAIN. 


The Lesson of Goethe’s Faust. 


II. 
BY W. T. HARRIS, LL.D., 
Unitep States ComMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION, 


THE problem of Goethe’s Faust, as we have seen, 
will lead us through human life; the drinking 
carouse in Auerbach’s Cellar, where men in pursuit 
of selfish ease are obliged to drown their reason by 
intoxication; the Witch’s Kitchen of mere polite so- 
ciety devoted to dress and gayety, and devoid of 
serious aims; the gaining of wealth by games of 
hazard without industry or useful human service 
in return for it—the life of fashionable apes. The 
potation brewed in this kitchen seems to be a species 
of philter, a sort of beggar’s broth which inflames 
the sensual passions. 

Then begins the Margaret episode with its simplici- 
ty, its gathering pathos, its soul-harrowing finale. 

A few brief, but powerful scenes show us the meet- 
ing of Margaret just coming from the cathedral, then 
her room and the casket, the promenade and Faust 
in love, the neighbor’s house and the craft of Mephis- 
topheles; the street scene and the resolution taken; 
the garden scene andthe garden arbor. Then comes 
the scene called ‘‘Forest and Cavern’’ wherein Goethe 
has painted a powerful reaction in the soul of Faust. 
His emotional nature revolts against the evil influ- 
ence that drags him onward, and he tries by absence 
to subdue his lawless passion. But Mephistopheles 
finally overcomes his virtuous scruples by suggesting 
the picture of Margaret pining away with longing for 
him, a picture realized in the next scene, in Margaret’s 
room, where we hear her sing ‘‘ My peace is gone,”’ 
expressing the fatal attraction which draws her like a 
night-moth into the flame. 

In Martha’s garden we see them after Faust’s re- 
turn. Margaret is anxious in regard to his religion. 
Faust parries her questions with a series of answers 
drawn from his pantheistical system of thought. 


‘** Do you believe in God?’ ‘Who would dare to an- 
swer yes or noto sucha question! The world exists, 
and the heavens; a vast correlated system of energies 
is alike revealed and hidden by these phenomena which 
we see and which we are. For we are products of na- 
ture,and moved irresistibly by its ultimate force. Call 
this immediate feeling of love which moves thee and 
me, God, love, heart, or bliss—it is all one. I have no 
name for it. It is the all-embracing and sustaining 
unity of the universe which takes on myriad forms, but 
its essence is above and beyond them all. Feeling is all 
in all. Hence let us yield to it.’”’ 


Poor Margaret is confounded by the technical ex- 
pressions of philosophy to which she is not used. 
She admits that it is all fine and good like the words 
of the priest; but for all that there is something 
wrong about it, for it lacks Christianity. She means 
to express by this her knowledge that the Church 
condemns it all. She has seen that Faust does not 
honor the holy sacraments, or at least does not de- 
sire any participation in them. Faust thinks himself 
an ‘‘advanced liberal” who is willing that each 
should have his own belief. The Spirit of the 
Macrocosm is void of all form, and hence is neither 
personality norany physical force but indifferent to 
all existing things, and also indifferent to all moral 
distinctions and religious ordinances. It is in com- 
plete harmony with the collision which produces the 
entire movement of the drama that Faust shall put 
forward these agnostic arguments to overcome the re- 
ligious scruples of Margaret. A god so transcend- 
ant as to be indifferent to all distinctions cannot be 
known asto his will; but through our feelings per- 
haps we may know him in the form of immediate im- 
pulse. The conclusion is forthcoming: 

‘““You see this phial? Only three drops in your 
mother’s drink will envelop her in a deep but pleasant 
sleep.”’ 

In view of this obvious interpretation of the scene 
we are filled with amazement at the opinion of 
George Henry Lewes that ‘‘ grander, deeper, holier 
thoughts are not to be found in poetry”! And what 
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shall we say to those who insist that this passage ex- 
presses ‘‘ Goethe’s creed’’? 

There follows, in swift succession, the scene at the 
Fountain, in which Margaret’s conscience condemns 
her, the Shrine of Mater Dolorosa, where she appeals 
for rescue from shame and death; the death of her 
brother and the flight of Faust and Mephistopheles 
(to the sensualties of Paris or some other city symbol- 
ized as The Brocken); then the Cathedral scene, fu- 
neral of her brother—D¢es /re, and theaccusing Spirit 
‘* Woe to thee’’ ‘‘The Glorious ones turn away from 
thee.’’ Here is the finite before the infinite, the in- 
nocent led astray intocrime and sin, and brought be- 
fore the last tribunal. A full consciousness of this 
judgment takes possession of Margaret while her rea- 
son is yet unshaken, tho her soul has been tried by 
successive shocks. The pathos of the scene reaches 
its highest point through the fact that the trial and 
condemnation are wholly unseen by the world. An 
external trial before her fellow-men could not be so 
so terrible as this judgment by her accusing con- 
science, while the holy chorus announces the eternal 
edicts. 

The First Part of ‘‘ Faust” ends negatively. It is 
deeply tragic, but not in the usual manner. It is 
not the hero’s death that we see. He does not col- 
lide with institutions and go down. His innocent 
victim is the one who suffers, and the guilty one es- 
capes. In this defect we see the necessity for a second 
part. Theold miracle play like the Don Juan epos 
makes the hero meet his doom in hell flames. But 
Goethe preserves Faust in order to treat the 
theme exhaustively and show the collision with all 
the institutions of civilization and finally solve it 
affirmatively. Thus far we have had a subjective con- 
flict within Faust’s mind and an objective conflict 
with a single institution, the family. Faust’s practi- 
cal resolution to make the world his oyster has not 
resulted in happiness. On the contrary, when Mar- 
garet in her ravings paints the last scene ac the block, 
Faust says: ‘‘Oh, that I had never been born!’’ His 
emotional nature, the very part of him that hungers 
for the pleasure of gratification, evidently is not con- 
stituted so as to adjust itself to the theory of Mephis- 
topheles. The wager is not yet won. Faust cannot 
be made happy by unscrupulous selfishness that heeds 
not another’s pain. 

In the Second Part we have the great world of civil 
society, the State, Esthetic Art and Religion brought 
into contact with this pantheistic world-principle of 
Mephistophelianism. We see: an emperor sitting on 
a throne who wishes to be amused and is not scrupu- 
lous as to the means by which it may be accomplished. 
He is a selfish pleasure-seeker, and has virtually 
signed the compact with Mephistopheles as much as 
Faust has. His empire and people are only his 
oyster, which he devours every day. The condition of 
such an empire is of course on the verge of ruin. But 
with Mephistophelian money—z. e., unredeemable 
paper money—things may go on fora time, and we 
may at least celebrate the carnival. 

In the Carnival scene we see symbolized the gene- 
sis of the political State, and its downfall through a 
selfish monarch. Then we have the revival of art and 
the adoption of Greek models of the drama. The 
Journey to the Mothers is, however, necessary in 
order to comprehend the Greek spirit. All under- 
standing of other national cultures than our own 
necessitates a descent to the archetypal ideas which 
underlie our own and other civilizations. One na- 
tion’s art-form does not suffice for another, but must 
be understood in its total environment before it can 
be profitably imitated. It does not suffice to give to 
modern subjects the form of the classic drama. We 
cannot borrow even the form. We can only borrow 
the esthetic spirit and create a new art-form for our- 
selves. Hence Homunculus, or the spirit of spe- 
cialization (a specialist is a man in a bottle—Winckel- 
mann is hinted at, who taught Greek art to Goethe’s 
age), must aid us to find the true spirit of Greek art, 
by archeological studies conducted in Greece itself. 
But Faust does not find his problem solved by art, 
classic or romantic. One great thing he has learned 
from it, namely this: that the divine reveals itself in 
forms and above all in the human form. This points 
toward a divine-human nature. The Absolute is at 
least a form-giving principle, and loves to initiate 
forms and to perfect them. The real essence of the 
human form, it is true, is not the body, but the soul, 
an energy whose characteristic is to be subject and its 
own object. The principle of form as the essential 
principle, therefore, transcends physical form altho it 
finds expression in the latter. Faust, therefore, leaves 
art and struggles up to a more adequate communion 
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with the essential truth that he has now seena 
glimpse of. 

There is a more intimate acquaintance possible than 
through art. He can recognize the divine in his 
fellow-men and feels the Absolute to be the Spirit of 
the invisible church of humanity. In the fourth act 
we see Faust aspiring to become a useful citizen in 
the secular world. He desires to see the people 
multiply and be well fed, and, what is more impor- 
tant, ‘‘taught and well bred,’’ and above all, active 
in helping each other. The Mephistophelian Em- 
peror has lived for a while in luxury by means of his 
paper money, but the deluge came at last inthe shape 
of revolution. Faust is, however, no longer in the 
negative mood, but wishes to build up rather than 
tear down. He assists the Emperor to quell the in- 
surrection. He does not ask in return the gift of a 
principality, but only the barren shore of the sea with 
the privilege of reclaiming the land covered by the 
ocean wastes. It is a place for labor rather than a 
finished product that he wants. He does not con- 
ceive the Absolute to be a fixed result like a work of 
art, nor a mere negative process, like the formless 
Absolute of Pantheism. He is an energy that de- 
lights to make that which is bad good, and that 
which is good better in the interest of human beings. 

The fifth act shows us Faust engaged in this labor 
of building dikes and canals, a busy people settling 
on the newly recovered land, and an ocean commerce 
thriving. Here at last Faust has found the moment 
which seems ‘‘ fair ’’; and he could live in the thought 
forever without tedium. This, then, is the goal and 
object of human nature, that condition for which it 
was intended. To be the builder of a great public ben- 
efit gives him a consciousness that is ever gratifying. 
In the service of his fellow-men he sees that he can 
always be happy. He overcomes finally his worst 
enemy, impatience (he had cursed patience deeper 
than all, on occasion of his compact with Mephistoph- 
eles), and now renounces magic. He sees in magic 
the unscrupulous might that looks only to the end 
desired, and is not duly considerate of the welfare of 
the human interests which furnish the means. 

The burning of the cottage of Baucisand Philemon 
by his agents under the guidance of Mephistopheles 
is represented as teaching him this last lesson. He 
refuses now to recognize his nearly helpless condition 
worn out and blind with age and life’s cares. He 
finds refuge from all grief by absorption in his great 
work. He will set at once about draining a pestilen- 
tial marsh that still remains by the hill near by. Space 
will be furnished for many millions of human beings— 
not to dwell in repose, but by daily earning their free- 
dom and in the constant feeling of their mutual de- 
pendence. With thisthought, which can bring hap- 
piness to him even in the physical pain of death, he 
dies. Mephistopheles has brought him to say to the 
passing moment, ‘‘Stay, for thou art fair,’’ and tech- 
nically in one sense won his wager; but in reality he 
has lost his wager, for he has not found any kind of 
sensual delights. that could satisfy Faust. He has 
found that not selfishness but altruism alone can sat- 
isfy human nature. The angels, therefore, win Faust’s 
soul. They appear in the clouds and drive away the 
cemons with a shower of roses, the symbol of love. 
The good does not fight with weapons of hate; but to 
the demonic nothing is so repulsive as love and self- 
sacrifice for others. 

The closing scene is the noblest culmination of 
this wonderful drama. It shows us the four great 
leading ideas of Christianity which characterized the 
four epochs of its history. Pater Ecstaticus is the 
type that prevailed in the first epoch. Then the in- 
dividual had to renounce not only his animal nature 
but the heathen civilization, and flee to the desert, 
seeking as a hermit to purify himself within. Next 
came, in the thirteeath century, two wonderful men, 
St. Dominic and St. Francis. St. Dominic’s move- 
ment is typified by Pater Profundus. The Dominic- 
ans revived learning and mastered the literatures and 
philosophies of ancient times. They built up the vast 
structure of Christian theology; they recognized God 
not as hostile to nature and science and literature 
but as the creator of them. Hence Pater Profundus 
recognizes ‘‘ messengers of God’s love” in the light- 
nings and torrents that had been thought the work 
of the Devil. 

Pater Seraphicus, typifying the movement of St. 
Francis, who went out to the lowliest people and re- 
peated Christ’s mission to the beggars and outcasts, 
expresses his tender love for that which ‘is most in 
need: ‘‘ Boys with a soul and sense half shut’’ (hav- 
ing died before they saw the light of this light) «are 
for the angel souls the sweetest gain,’’ Those infant 
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souls have been deprived of the experience of the 
earth-life, but the angels will see to it that it is all 
made up to them by imparting to them their own ex- 
perience. ‘‘ Use my eyes,’’ says the holy father, and 
‘*gaze upon the world of human experience.” This 
is the finest touch in ‘‘ Faust.” Instead of the cold 
haughtiness of the Earth Spirit, who spurns human 
finitude, Goethe has found that God’s love is so ten- 
der toward individuality that it nurses into being and 
fulness.even the embryonic forms that fail to mature 
in the earth-life. 

Doctor Marianus (from Maria, because he proclaims 
the Virgin) is the counterpart of Pater Seraphicus, in 
that he utters the doctrine that the highest principle 
in the universe is God’s grace symbolized under the 
form of the Holy Virgin, who appears as Mater 
Gloriosa, surrounded by penitent women, among whom 
are recognized Margaret. Margaret’s prayer to the 
Mater Gloriosa, intentionally recalls her prayer to the 
Mater Dolorosa in the First Part. 

A Chorus Mysticus closes the drama, uniting in one 
statement the doctrines of the Holy Fathers and of 
the Doctor, who announces divine grace as the su- 
preme principle: 

‘* All that is perishable is but a symbol; the inade- 
quate grows here to complete reality; the indescribable 
here is accomplished; the Eternal-Womanly draweth 
us on.” ° 

The expression, ‘‘womanly element in the divine be- 
ing,’’ describes the tenderness and graciousness that 
nurtures what is feeble, impotent and lacking char- 
acter into strength dnd maturity. The infant lacks 
responsibility, and cannot be treated from the stand- 
point of justice without destroying him. His deed 
of caprice must not be returned upon him as ona 
mature person. His freaks and irrationality are borne 
patiently by the mother, and his individuality gradu- 
ally drawn out and developed. Hence the feminine 
element in the divine nature has especial reference to 
God’s grace, which, according to Goethe, deals with 
a world of impertect creatures and leads them toward 
their own good through their freedom. 

Thus Goethe solves his problem of Life. That the- 
ory of the Absolute that makes God a blind force or a 
formless essence, a great ocean of being—whose indi- 
vidual waves are human creatures destined to lose 
their conscious being when the surface of that sea 
sinks to rest—that theory is all a lie. Human life 
implies an infinite Mother, a God of Grace and Lov- 
ing Kindness. 

“* Das Ewig-weibliche 
Zieht uns hinan.”’ 

It is, if I am not mistaken, the most interesting 
event in modern literary history that Goethe should 
conduct his hero from pantheistic agnosticism to 
Christian theism. 

[Note.—In the First Part, and in some portions of the 
Second Part, I follow closely the interpretation given 
by H. C. Brockmeyer in his ‘‘ Letters on Faust.’’—W. 
7.7L) 





Hawaiian Prosperity and Progress. 
BY SERENO E. BISHOP, D.D. 

ALL the interests of Hawaii imperatively demand 
that security and prosperity which can be attained 
only by union to the United States, whose civilization 
has so splendidly grown and prevailed here. And no 
interests are in such vital need of that protection as 
those of our feeble native population, whom their 
corrupt and stupid royal element are inciting to reject 
it. Of late, it has become glaringly evident that, 
without speedy American protection, these weak and 
inactive people will soon be overwhelmed by Japanese 
immigrants, whose superior activity and capacity will 
drive the natives to the wall. One result would be 
that the natives would have to come down to Japanese 
wages and scale of living, instead of the American 
wages and living they now enjoy. The pressing 
question for immediate decision is, Shall Hawaii be- 
come American or Japanese? To-day, under Liliuo- 
kalani’s blind and selfish leading, the natives might 
probably decide that question to their own ruin. 

Under its present excellent Government, and with 
the guidance of capable and upright Americans in all 
departments of civil and commercial administration, 
it is a natural result that Hawaii should have made a 
remarkable growth in every kind of prosperity during 
its past four and a half years of existence as a repub- 
lic. Of this prosperity there may be named as a first 
item of evidence the large increase of our exports and 
imports during a period of steadily declining prices. 
From the close of 1892 to that of 1896, imports rose 
from $5,346,000 to $7,164,000, or from $57 to $65 per 
head of population, At the same time, exports rose 
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from $10,742,000 to $15,015,000, or from $115 to $136 
per head. For this singular excess of exports over 
imports many theories have been advanced. It is 
evident, however, that Hawaii has continually been 
sending away more than it gets back, and that Amer- 
ica has been chiefly benefited by that process. It 
may be noted that residents of the United States hold 
a majority of the slares in our sugar plantations and 
receive the dividends, which are large. 

Further evidence of our growing prosperity appears 
in the increase of Customs Receipts during the same 
four years, from $545,000 to $656,000, or from $5.86 
to $5.97 per head. This increase of customs falls 
short of that of imports, the latter increase being 
largely in duty-free merchandise from the United 
States. It should be particularly observed by such 
Americans as ignorantly object to the assumption by 
the United States of the Hawaiian Public Debt of 
$4,000,000, that it is from those great customs receipts 
that we have to pay the interest of that debt, and 
these receipts will have to be surrendered to the 
Unien. If Hawaii could only retain that source of 
income, it would gladly keep its debt. It is a 
magnificent bargain for the United States, which will 
receive an income of $700,000 in return for the annual 
payment of $120,000 interest. 

A third evidence of the growth of business is the 
increased number of merchant vessels employed in 
the foreign carrying trade, which has grown in four 
years from 315 to 386 departures; also of the steamers 
which carry nearly all the inter-island freight, whose 
tonnage has grown from 3,890 to 4,570 tons. More- 
over, these steamers are much improved in power and 
speed, hence in frequency of trips and amount of 
work performed. 

In this connection should be named the immease 
increase of our ocean steamers. During the first six 
months of 1893 the arrivals of foreign merchant 
steamers numbered 36. During the past six months 
they were 65, having nearly doubled in four years. 
During the first six months of 1889 such arrivals 
numbered 24, showing a greatly accelerated increase 
during the latter period. These are large boats, 
averaging 3,000 tons and over 300 miles aday. This 
development of steamer traffic, however, is mainly a 
growth of external commerce between the imperial 
Powers on the Pacific—America, Australasia, China 
and Japan. It is still in its infancy, and evidently 
destined to a rapid and enormous growth, as the two 
white populations multiply, and the Asiatic empires 
develop commercial activity. This steamer traffic 
must receive an immense impetus from the opening 
of the Nicaragua Canal. How many Americans are 
aware that Honolulu is the central crossing point of 
all the great trans-Pacific lines of steam traffic? It 
is the very Hué of the Pacific commerce. The length 
of the routes necessitates the steamers to call here 
for coal, and for telegrams whenever a cable shall be 
laid. 

Already the wharf-room at Honolulu has become 
too strait for the present number of ocean steamers, 
there being at present only two wharves at which the 
larger ships can lie. A new slip is just completing 
excavation in hard coral reef to a depth of thirty 
feet, with an area of 150 by 450 teet. This will ac- 
commodate two larger ships than have yet visited us. 
Another similar slip is to be excavated in a few 
months. But this little pocket of a harbor must 
soon exhaust its capacity for enlargement. Fortu- 
nately, the spacious Pearl Harbor is only nine miles 
away, and can always find room for all the future 
commerce of the Pacific. For every hundred steam- 
ers calling here, wharf-room must be made for twenty 
or thirty large coal-ships to discharge their cargoes. 

With this increase of local and foreign traffic, our 
capital and seaport, Honolulu, is putting on an ac- 
tive growth. Between 1890 and 1896 its population 
rose from twenty to thirty thousand, and is now evi- 
dently accelerating that rate. Within two years, the 
number of stores has increased one-fourth, and the 
business blocks of superior appearance one-half. Pri- 
vate dwellings have been multiplying marvelously in 
the same time. Several extensive suburban tracts, 
vacant two years ago, are now thickly studded with 
cottages and even mansions. Our large and thrifty 
Portuguese population are large contributors to this 
growth, their neat little cottages and pretty gardens 
crowding many quarters of the city. They are all 
good Republicans and annexationists. It should be 
said that Honolulu is eminently American in appear- 
ance, save in its tropical luxuriance of lawns and 
trees. 

During these four years the assessed valuation of 
real and personal property in the Hawaiian Islands 
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has grown from $32,000,000 to $45.000,000, It is 
well known that such assessments are always far be- 
low actual value, especially in the case of the numer- 
ous sugar corporations, whose annual dividends not 
infrequently approach or even exceed their whole 
assessed valuation, The actual value of property 
in Hawaii, at a most moderate estimate, exceeds 
$66,000,000, or $600 per head of population. And 
nearly one-half of the people are Asiatic laborers, 
without any property capable of assessment. But at 
least two-fifths of this property is owned abroad, and 
nearly one-third of the whole in America. Most of 
this would become a total loss in the failure of an- 
nexation. 

During the past five years has taken place the 
whole of the recent growth of coffee plantations, 
mainly in white hands. Some ten thousand acres 
of coffee-trees have been planted, and much is in 
bearing. Half of these are located on the new Vol- 
cano Road, the other half mainly on the Kona up- 
lands. This’ revival of coffee planting is largely due 
to Koebele’s lady-bugs, which have exterminated the 
discouraging blights. It is slso due to an extensive 
opening of roads through hitherto inaccessible tracts 
of forest and jungle growing on rugged lava dis- 
tricts. Some forty miles of splendid macadam 
now traverse such jungle in the wet eastern side of 
Hawaii, and as much more the rich, moist uplands of 
Kona. 

These two great coffee districts contain 300,000 
acres of superior lands at altitudes of from 1,000 to 
3,000 feet, in those cool, productive regions easi- 
ly capable of maintaining town and country popula- 
tions of 150,000 white people in the greatest comfort. 
Hilo, the seaport of the great eastern district, with its 
numerous sugar as well as coffee plantations, is now 
putting ona very active growth, with new hotels, 
churches, stores and dwellings. About seventy-five 
miles of new macadam roads radiate from Hilo. 

A chief stimulus to agricultural development for 
eighteen years past on this island of Oahu, has been 
the artesian wells which flow copiously to a hight of 
nearly forty feet above sea-level.. They average 450 
feet in depth, the water coming from the rainfall on 
the upper mountain ridges. For six years past the 
development of economical steam-pumps has brought 
such wells into larger use. Ewa Plantation, twelve 
miles west of this city, has pumped several years from 
eighteen eight-iuch wells, lifting the water to a maxi- 
mum hight of 200 feet, and producing 15,000 tons of 
sugar yearly on 3,500 acres of previously arid desert. 
They are now completing an additional battery of ten 
12-inch wells, to reclaim 1,300 acres more. A similar 
but larger plantation, four miles east of them, has 
been started this year, and in six weeks will be irri- 
gating a first crop of 1,500 acres from six 12-inch 
wells, lifting the water from 200 to 350 feet. It is ex- 
pected to elevate the water from 500 to 600 feet for 
nearly half the plantation. Ewa Plantation now 
pumps more water than Chicago takes from Lake 
Michigan. It has lately been found on some of the 
other islands that artesian wells not over 100 feet deep 
near the sea will yield a copious supply of water to 
the steam-pumps, and considerable tracts of arid land 
have begun to be irrigated. You may note in these 
proceedings what an advanced activity of American 
skill and enterprise is in full possession of Hawaii. 

So far from having robbed the natives of anything, 
as our enemies charge, our enterprise in developing 
the country has lifted the whole Hawaiian people into 
opulence. Thirty years ago they were in deep pov- 
erty, ill-clad, and living in grass huts, glad to earn 
forty cents a day. Now every laborer gets his dollar 
aday. The people generally dress well, live in nice 
cottages, and are apt to look down on anything less 
than first-class passages on the steamers. Large 
numbers of native artisans in this city are earning 
from two to four dollars a day. 

There remains to be named what is the noblest ex- 
ternal evidence of progress in Hawaii, the great de- 
velopment of our educational system, the remarkabfe 
growth of public and private schools, and their ad- 
vanced condition. The latest official report of the 
Board of Education showed 195 schools of all classes, 
embracing 14,023 pupils and employing 482 teachers, 
One-third were independent schools, embracing over 
one-fourth of the pupils, and located chiefly in the 
larger centers. Of the teachers, 236, or nearly one- 
half, were Americans, 64 Hawaiian, 63 part Hawaiian, 
and 76 British. Of the independent schools nearly 
two-thirds of the teachers were Americans and one- 
eighth British, which indicates the source of those 
schools, supported as they are largely by private be- 
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The medium of instruction is exclusively English, 
except two schools partially in Chinese, to meet the 
wishes of parents. Hawaiian has been wholly abol- 
ished from the schools for two years past.. Of the 
pupils, 5,480 were Hawaiians, 2,443 part Hawaiians, 
3,600 Portuguese, 921 Chinese, 397 Japanese, 417 
American, 256 British, 288 German, 98 Scandinavian, 
and 123 of other races. Of higher schools there are 
eight for boys and seven for girls, with about 650 of 
each sex. Four-fifths of these are boarders. Oahu 
College leads, having buildings and funds worth 
$250,000. The Kamehameha Boys’ and Girls’ Board- 
ing and Training Schools give a much lower grade ot 
literary instruction, but have some $500,000 in prop- 
erty, due to the munificent bequest of the late Prin- 
cess Bernice Pauahi Bishop. The instruction given 
in the common schools averages of a high order, 
nearly half the teachers being graduates of American 
normal schools, and the rest receiving much local 
training, and subjected to frequent rigid examina- 
tions. ‘At a three weeks summer school now in active 
operation here, about 250 teachers are in attendance, 
with a distinguished American pedagogist assisting. 
The progress made in all the country schools has been 
immense during these four years. In Honolulu a 
new Public High School has been at work for two 
years, and is giviag Oahu College a severe competi- 
tion. 

The foregoing notes upon the great prosperity and 
progress of Hawaii will indicate that Uncle Sam is 
offered no portionless bride in this mid-Pacific State, 
but one nobly dowered, and of splendid promise. 
This grand, prosperous and fruitful American civili- 
zation, planted seventy-seven years ago, and now 
richly developed, will be a rich prize to America, se- 
curing to you atonce the dominance of your institu- 
tions and principles over the commerce of the Pacific. 

Honovutvu, Hawau. 


Some Unpublished Letters of Shelley. 


BY ERNEST DRESSEL NORTH. 
Part III.—CONCLUDED. 


The next letter, which seems to us of unusual in- 
terest, was written by Horace Smith, who signed him- 
self here, as Horatio. At the time of the writing he 
was forty-three years old, having just reached the 
hight of his fame as being one of the authors of 
«‘Rejected Addresses.” Evidently from the tone of 
this letter, he wasa high liver, and a royal entertainer. 
The family were living at Versailles, for the benefit of 
the children’s education. 

“‘Rejected Addresses” was published in October, 
1812, and was occasioned by the offer of the Drury 
Lane Managers of a prize of £50 for the best address 
to be used at the reopening of the theater, which had 
been burned down. These clever young brothers, 
James, thirty-seven, and Horace, thirty-three, con- 
ceived the idea of imitating the styleof the most 
popular poets of the day, and issuing a volume of 
“«Rejected Addresses.” Horace himself pronounced 
it one of the luckiest hits in literature. James, the 
elder brother, parodying Wordsworth, Southey, 
Coleridge and Crabbe while Horace imitated Byron, 
Moore, Scott and Bowles. 

Seven editions were called for in six months, and 
the authorship was not divulged until the year 1820, 
or two years before the following letter was written. 
It is said that both Byron and Scott had much diffi- 
culty in settling in their own minds the fact that they 
had not written the poems attributed to them. 

Horace had made a comfortable fortune as a stock- 
broker, and between the interim of the publication 
of ‘‘ Rejected Addresses’’ and the date of this let- 
ter had written several historical novels. July, 1822, 
was the date of Shelley’s death; this letter is dated 
the same month, evidently about the same time. 

Shelley was a friend of Smith’s, as the allusions in 
this letter indicate, while Lamb was at work on the 
‘«Essays of Elia,” which had not been published in 
book form yet, but were being issued in the London 
Magazine. The rest of the letter speaks for itself and 
gives us a view of Irving’s reputation in England 
that is most interesting. It is as follows : 


Tuomas HILt, Esq., 2 New Inn, Wych Street, London. 
VERSAILLES, 15 Rue des Reservoirs, 
31 July, 1822. 

My dear Hill:—Most certainly I never received the 
second letter to which you alludein yours of 26th, 
and I am quite unable to account for its miscarriage, as 
notwithstanding my apprehensions on the subject I have 
not had a single communication interrupted, and I have 
been wondering that I did not’ hear from you. Mr. 
Black is, of course, most welcome to my French Poets, 
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which are, however, not nearly so well done as Cary’s 

in the London, who is taking great pains with them. I 

had made progress in some others, which I did not, of 

course, complete. it is very satisfactory to find that 

our letters give satisfaction to Mr. Black, whom I am 

anxious te please and with whom I hope hereafter to 

have a personal acquaintance, being prepared, from all 

I have heard, to esteem him highly. My coadjutor has 

sent a friend from Bordeaux to Bayonne to be on the 

spot at this critical moment and communicate facts, 

which are very difficult to get at; but it is not intended 
to occasion any additional expense to the M.C., as I 

consider the remuneration very handsome. Unques- 
tionably the Paper is much improved latterly, but I 
shali not now see it for some time, as my friend, Great- 
hed, from whom I used to borrow it, is gone to the sea. 
We have established here private reading rooms, very 
near me, very comfortable, with a billiard room, card 
room, etc., which I find a pleasant lounge, as we take 
in the French papers, The Times, Courier, Dublin Pa- 
per, The Quarterly, and Edinburgh reviews. A few days 
ago the Club dined together, when we sat down 35 at 
table, drinking a succession of toasts, with 3 times 3, 
to the great consternation of the neighbours, who were, 
however, tranquillized upon learning that it was only 
**les Sauvages Anglois qui s'enjouissent.’”” A few days 
before we had a party of nearly 50, male and fe- 
male, to ramble about the gardens of the little Tria- 
non, whither a restaurateur was dispatched who spread 
us out a very handsome dinner, the table being laid in a 
little nook of aspens, beneath whose shade we quaffed 
champagne, and finally adjourned to the Greatheds to 
tea and music. 

Since then there has been a picnic party of not less 
than 90 to dine at Viroflay, asa sort of farewell to Sir. 
Rob. Williams, M. P., for Cardiganshire, who with his 
numerous family has been here these two years, living 
in very handsome style. Froma staunch Government 
man he is become a zealous reformer, and went over to 
vote for Lord John Russell’s motion, of whose speech 
he gave me particular account, eulogising it most fer- 
vently. 

As to the Lares and Penates and domestic politics I 
am sorry to say that my wife has been a terrible in- 
valid, not having quitted the house for above two 
months. . . Before that time I shall not be able to 
quit her, but as youdo not talk of coming till late in 
the month, I hope she will have been comfortably put 
to bed when I shall be quite at your disposal. I need not 
add that I shall be most happy to see you. Drop mea 
line when you have decided, as I may probably beg you 
to bring me atrifle ortwo. . . . We donot much like our 
lodgings, and have determined on quitting them the mo- 
ment we can find a house to suit us, in which I fear we 
shall not quickly succeed. 1 have already had applica- 
tions for these appartments when I leave them, such is 
the eagerness to procure a settlement here. The Housel! 
had secured in The Boulevard de la Reine did not 
suit us and I gave it up to Kenney, who has been settled 
in it some time and likes it much. It has a small gar- 
den and beautiful prospect, and I almost regret not tak- 
ing it as I fear I shall not better myself. 

Depend upon it he can have no such income as you 
state, for he told me he had never spent £400 in one 
year, and I know that he never had a Napoleon in his 
pocket. His wife is personally pretty much what you 
describe, but not so literary as you imagine, tho a very 
lively, chatty companion and not deficient in household 
activity, in which he is helpless as a child. 

K. is a gentlemanly and not unpleasant man—con- 
versible enough when alone, but too slow and nervous 
to keep up with a brisk party. He dined with me some 
time ago to meet Moore, the Rev. L. Bergner, the 
Queen’s parson, Greathed, Grattan, etc., when he 
was quite left behind. In your opinion of Moore I quite 
coincide—he thinks of nothing but what is Jon ton or 
mauvais-ton and seemed surprised at our talking so 
much of the Montbly and London Mag.: as he believed 
they were quite unknown in the upper circles, and that 
their existence had not reached Holland House. He 
returned, I fancy, a good deal disappointed from Lon- 
don, both at the apparition of the new claim and at his 
negotiation for his new poem, for which he could not 
get a good offer, the Booksellers, making long faces, 
complaining of bad times, scarcity of money, etc. 

Since then he was engaged here to meet Charles 
Lamb and a pleasant party, but on account of Mrs. 
Smith’s increased illness I was obliged to put off my 
Dinner. Lamb set off with his sister for a trip to Paris. 
At Amiens one of her alienations came on with unusual 
violence, and poor Lamb, speaking no French, was 
obliged to escort hertothe Capital where several Hotels 
refused to take them in, but Kenney’s wife found them 
out, placed her in a Maison de Santé and brought him to 
Versailles. He returned with Kenney, leaving his sis- 
ter to follow with Mrs. K. when restored to sanity. 
I had never seen much of Lamb before and never de- 
sire to see him again, as I found him a low coarse 
drunken snuffy fellow with nothing redeeming in his 
conversation, altho I deem his writings inimitable. He 
damned me and called me anass before company for not 

admiring Chtistobel, and told my wife that if his sister 
were to die he shouldn’t care if she went to Hell in five 
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minutes—of all which I was told no notice ought to be 
taken because he was drunk the whole time he was in 
France. ‘I’m sorry he didn’t stay in England,” was 
my reply. ... 

By a letter from Shelley at Lericil find Hunt had ar- 
rived at Genoa, whither he was about to set off in his 
pleasure boat to meet him. Lord Byron wasat Leghorn 
where a most beautiful yacht which he had built at 
Genoa was just arrived. . . . Shelley was no party to 
the joint projects of the others, of which I know nothing 
whatever, tho I findthere is a lying article in Black- 
wood and John Bull accusing me of being at Pisa. I 
thought Lockhart was above all this paltry rubbish. 
Irving’s ‘‘ Bracebridge Hall” is clearly a comparative 
failure—too antiquated, Spectatorish and insipid for 
modern taste, and he may think himself lucky in getting 
a thousand guineas for it. Heisa friend of Grattan’s 
who expects him here as well as Russian Anthology 
Bowring. Godwin is to give £200 a year for that house, 
but how I know not as he paid no rent in Skinner 
Street for 15 years past, and quitted on a Decree being 
issued against him. He is incurably involved, I fear. 
Let the South American Spree not be altogether a loss, 
but enable you to gain wisdom from experience and re- 
main quiet, leaving well alone. I always disapproved 
of it. Moore could not get the Pavilion asthe whole 
place is sold to strangers. He is lodged forthe summer 
at Rue Basse, Passy. He can both from painful experi- 
ence sympathise with Mr. and Mrs. Dubcis, to whom 
please convey our joint condolence and all kind and ccr- 
dial wishes. Accept the same yourself and expect a 
more detailed reply to your letter when I have the pleas- 
ure of taking you by the hand. 

Yours ever truly, 
HorATIO SMITH. 


Among the autographic material one notes in pass- 
ing the letter of Byron,’ soffering the use of his yacht, 
‘« Bolivar,’’ for the search for Shelley’s body after his 
death by the capsizing of his yacht off Viareggia, while 
the most important is one given below addressed to 
John Hunt, the publisher, and brother of Leigh Hunt, 
to 22 Old Bond Street, Piccadilly, London, Angle- 
terre. It isdated Genoa, March 17th, 1823, and relates 
to the adventure of the two brothers in the publica- 
ion of their journal] called The Liberal, ‘‘Verse and 
tprose from the South.” This short-lived periodical 
only went through four numbers. To it Lord Byron 
had contributed ‘‘The Vision of Judgment ’’—the 
best satire since the days of Pope. Hazlitt had con- 
tributed some of his most vigorous essays to it, and 
Shelley had left to be published in it his translation 
of the ‘‘ May-Day Night” in ‘‘ Faust.” Murray, By- 
ron’s publisher, had strongly protested against his 
contributions, on account of their fault-finding in 
Church and State, and their critical attacks on per- 
sonal friends and acquaintances. Leigh Hunt was 
living in Italy at the time. Zhe Liberal only lived 
for four quarterly numbers. In 1823 Byron sailed for 
Greece, and it was he who had joined with Shelley 
and Leigh Hunt in the publication of the paper. In 
May of this year Byron became a member of the 
London Greek Committee, and his enthusiasm for the 
Greek cause took the form of raising 50,000 crowns 
and buying an English brig of 120 tons and sailing 
for Genoa. The rest of the letter explains itself : 


Your brother will have forwarded by the post acor- 
rected proof of ‘‘the Blues’”’ for some ensuing number of 
the Journal—but I should think that ye Pulci transla- 
tion had better be preferred for the immediate number, 
as ‘‘ the Blues”’ will only tend further to indispose a 
portion of your readers. . 

I still retain my opinion that my connection with the 
work will tend to anything but its success. Such I 
thought from the first, when I suggested that it would 
have been better to have made a kind of literary appen- 
dix to the Examiner, the other expedient was hazardous 
and has failed hitherto accordingly, and it appears that 
the two pieces of my contribution have precipitated that 
failure more than any other. It was a pity to print 
such a quantity, especially as you might have been 
aware of my general unpopularity, and the universal 
run of the period against my productions, since the pub- 
lication of Mr. Murray’s last volume. My talent (if I 
have any) does not lie in the kind of composition which 

is most acceptable to periodical readers, by this time 
you are probably convinced ofthis fact. The Journal if 
continued (2s I see no reason why it should not be) 
will find much more efficacious assistance in the present 
and other contributors than in myself. Perhaps also 
you should for the present reduce the number printed 
to two thousand, and raise it gradually if necessary. It 
is not so much against you as against me that the hatred 
is directed, and I confess I would rather withstand it 
alone, and grapple with itas I may. Mr. Murray, part- 
ly from pique—for he is a mortal, mortal as his publi- 
cations—tho a bookseller, has done more harm than 
you are fully aware of, or I either—and you will per- 
ceive this probably as my first separate publication, no 
less than in those connected with The Liberal.. He has 
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the Clergy and the Government and the Public with 


him. I do not much embarrass myself about them 
while a/one, but I do not wish to drag others down also. 
I take this to be the fact, for I do not recollect that so 
much odium was directed against your family and 
friends till your brother, unfortunately for himself, 
came in literary contact with myself. I will not, how- 
ever, quit Zhe Liberal without mature consideration, 
tho I feel persuaded that it would be for your advan- 
tage that Ishould doso. Time and truth may proba- 
bly do away with this hostility, or at least its effects, 
but in the interim you are the sufferer. Every publica- 
tion of mine has latterly failed. I am not discouraged 
by this, because writing and composition are habits of 
my mind, with which success or publication are objects 
of remoter reference, not causes but effects, like those of 
any other pursuit. I have had enough both of praise 
and abuse to deprive them of their novelty, but I con- 
tinue to compose, for the same reason that I ride or 
read, or bathe, or travel—it is a habit. 

I want sadly ‘‘ Peveril of the Peak,” which has not 
yet arrived here, and I willthank you much for a copy; 
I shall direct Mr. Kinnaird to reimburse you for the 
price. It will be useless to forward The Liberal, the in- 
sertion of which will only prevent the arrival of any 
other books in the same parcel. That work is strictly 
prohibited, and the packet which came by sea was ex- 
tracted with the greatest difficulty. Never send by sea, 
it is a loss of four months: by /end a fortnight is suffi- 
cient. ; 

Mr. Frederickson was so ardent a collector that he 
frequently had sales of his duplicate books, as well as 
authors or books he had graduated from or become 
tired of. The genuine collector of either books or 
pictures realizes his evolution in taste, and frequently 
laughs at the follies of his early experiences. Mr. 
Frederickson was no exception to the rule. Fer ex- 
ample; he grew to regard Shakespeare as a fraud, and 
at one time sold most of his important Shakespeare 
items. When Messrs. Bangs & Co. were at 739 Broad- 
way they had a sale of 2,743 lots, occupying five days, 
of Mr. Frederickson’s duplicates, etc. This was in 
April, 1886. The following year another sale oc- 
curred, consisting of 3,070 lots. 

His ripe jadgment was that Shelley was the great- 
est poet England had produced, and to him he de- 
voted the last twenty years of his life. His col- 
lection of Shelley and Shelleyana was the most 
remarkable in this country. He was not satis- 
fied with the first editions of the poet’s works, but 
wanted all the editions of all the books. His auto- 
graph collection contained over sixty letters by the 
poet, and as many more by his wife, sister-in-law, 
William Godwin and others. Altogether the library 
was rich for the literary worker, it is now scattered 
to the four winds. It had been the owner's purpose 
to give it to the Lenox Library; but its consolidation 
with the Astor and Tilden so displeased Mr. Fred- 
erickson that he changed his will, and New York 
lost a remarkable library. 


Summit, N, J. 


German Notes. 


BY GEORGE D. PETERSEN. 


THE summer journey of the young German Em- 
peror to the fiords of Norway has begun again, as 
usual, in the beginning of July, with bright, still 
waters under his yacht, and the pennants of the 
‘‘Griffin,’’ the boat that does service as his avant- 
courzer at sea, flying in propitious fresh winds before. 
His anchor is lifted from the gulf of Care. His face 
is turned from a land of Discontent. Here, on the 
pliable waves, he steers his course in freedom without 
hindrance or break. E 

Whose heart is not stirred sympathetically at the 
mental picture so rarely given? Other princes go to 
Paris for a trip, or to Monte Carlo, or to this court 
or the other. Distracting pleasure is their common 
aim. Here is a prince, the fullest of life of them all, 
and he wends his way to the solitudes of a Nature 
without luxury or pomp, to scenes austere and bare. 
Enjoyment, too, is 4zs aim; but it is an enjoyment of 
an uplifting kind. And if he gathers imperial cour- 
age anew from the towering rocks and the sight of 
the unrelentlessness of the sea, why, in itself, that is 
but just. After all, his part on earth is to feel right 
royally. One forgets it often, but it is so, One 
takes things ill of him; his favoritism, for instance, 
toward the army, his upholding of all the principles 
and institutions, in short, that support the monarch 
as a god in the world. But at bottom this is a for- 
getting that the fault lies less upon his side, who 
undertakes but to play his regal rdle as he conceives 
it should be played, than upon the side of the people, 
who place and sustain him in his rdle. 
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The people! It is in them where the sins of polit- 
ical omission and commission lie. Not in the one 
young man named William II. William II, who now 
presents the poetic figure of a young sailor making 
his summer pilgrimage to the midnight sun in a 
lonely yacht, is actually quite helpless, and no more 
capable of influencing the destinies of men than any 
other young poet or painter who is sailing dreamily 
on the same translucent seas, save as the German 
people themselves permit. In them, not in him, lies 
true might and power. 

For one, I only wish they could be launched, like 
him, upon a bracing enterprise in order to become, 
like him, inspired afresh with energy and will. For 
they need much to match his royal courage with a 
courage more decisive still. There is hard fighting 
ahead to be fought. 

Before the Kaiser sailed away from the home 
shores, one or two little matters were put in order 


-out of the dozen or more that seem out of gear in the 


Governmental machinery; but the chief troubles were 
left. A cabinet, for instance, was disjointed and re- 
formed over again, a performance that excited the 
people to a strangely deep degree. Usually, they 
hear of changes in the responsible offices of State with 
the apathy of soldiers, who overhear the rumor of a 
new general having taken the command. But on 
this occasion it was curious to observe how a tele- 
graphic dispatch which called Herr von Miquel away 
from his vacation cups and promenades around the 
mineral water fountain of Wiesbaden to the King 
was instantly interpreted to mean that the Minister 
had been chosen for Chancellor de facto. Some years 
ago the Emperer had exclaimed: ‘‘ Herr Miquel is 
my man!’’ and now the press beheld him in the vice- 
Chancellorship, possessed of all the cleverness and 
power while ‘‘old, worn-out Prince Hohenlohe’’ 
only retained the title of the official of the Rezch. 

Herr von Miguel, as you must know, was a self-ap- 
pointed candidate for the leadership of the Socialists 
in his ambitious youth; in his early manhood a burgher- 
meister of Frankfort; a distinguished National Liberal 
deputy to the Reichstag then, and then Prussian 
Minister of Finance. Thus his progress has been dis- 
tinctively the progress of a bureaucrat, from a bench 
to a stool, and from the stool to a provincial fodzum, 
and from the provincial Jodzum to a seat in the 
Reichstag, and from the Reichstag floor to the more 
envied, leather-covered, fine, new, carved armchairs 
of the Reichstag’s platform, and the head place at the 
green table in the palace of the State Department of 
Finance. Yet wiile his business may be said to have 
been ever sedentary, everything else about ‘‘the Em- 
peror’s man’’ has been remarkably versatile, includ- 
ing even his principles. 

Why the country was so ready to believe him to be 
the coming man was simply because it has witnessed 
his success with whatever he lays hand to. And it 
has grown almost superstitious in respect of his abil- 
ity, since it has seen that he succeeded in managing to 
keep himself unmentioned since he became a Minis- 
ter. Conspicuousness, success, popularity—these 
things that have proved the stumbling-block of so 
many of his colleagues and caused their downfall, 
Miguel has evaded. His incomparable labors were 
given to the King; but his pains, evidently, were be- 
stowed on keeping the press and palace unmindful of 
them and him. 

What lay beyond his management meanwhile, 
however, was this same King’s impetuosity. And it 
is pretty safe to say, I think, that this unreckoned-on 
factor was the thing that jeopardized his chances re- 
cently. The sudden call of William II afforded his 
enemies that opportunity to praise him which they 
but needed in order partly, at least, to undo him. 
One can almost see the poor man turning pale as he 
perused the newspapers in those critical days. The 
mock approbation of his reported advancement which 
the Social Democratic press gave vent to, was stu- 
pidly re-echoed by the Conservative journals, and, 
worst of all, by the organs of his own old party, the 
National Liberals. ‘‘ Z¢ tu Brute!’’ he must have 
gasped, overthese latter. Andalas, most rightly, for 
this unanimity was altogether too great to leave the 
King unmoved. Perceptibly the monarch’s ardor for 
‘this man” lessened day by day, and, just as the shrewd 
Minister must have foreseen, the new duties and hon- 
ors were cut down finally in his case to a single one— 
the vice-presidency in Prussia, The vice- presidency 
of the Empire, with the prospect of the Chancellor. 
ship, were bestowed on other men—Count Posadow- 
sky and Herr von Biilow. 

The nomination of General von Podbielski for 
Postmaster-General of the Empire, in place of the 
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late Herr von Stephan, was insisted upon about the 
same time by the Emperor, in the face of unanimous 
_ public censure. He will have his way, one sees; and 
that way, in respect of the choice of Ministers, is 
pretty sure to be the one contrary to the popular de- 
mand. 

Very little else, indeed, appears to have been shown 
clearly by the late crises. It has not been made plain, 
in fact, why the crises took place in the first instance. 
In the case of the Minister of Foreign Affairs, what 
has transpired is the following: he was intrigued 
against by the political police, and endeavored to put 
a stop to the annoyances a few months ago, by bring- 
ing a suit against a newspaper agent of the same, or, 
as he expressed it, ‘‘to seek refuge in publicity.” 
This showing-up, altho indirectly and to only a mi- 
nute degree, of the doings of the secret machinery 
of the State, was taken ill, however, and no sooner 
was the lawsuit over, and the Police Commissioner 
von Tausch in Berlin, and his agents, whose activities 
are exerted in sending others to jail for treason, 
proved to be themselves guilty of the worst calum- 
nies against majesty; no sooner, I say, was a corrup- 
tion in the State uncovered than there arose a growl 
of dissatisfaction with Minister Marshal von Bieber- 
stein, for having committed the indiscretion of let- 
ting the public know it. Conservatives particularly 
were wrought against him, and they required openly 
his dismissal. What the Emperor thought he did not 
say. But as the world has just seen, he removed the 
Minister who ‘‘sought refuge in publicity,’’ from a 
place in his Cabinet. 

The cause of the dismissal of the other Minister, 
Herr von Botticher, is attributed by the Liberal press 
of the country to his want of success in influencing 
the Landtag of Prussia to accept the bill restricting 
the rights of political unions and assemblages. By 
the National Liberals, on the other hand, it is re- 
garded as an act intended to reconcile Prince Bis- 
marck, whose advice is supposed to be desired once 
more, Herr von Bitticher having been ever accused 
by the Prince of his downfall. The public, on the 
other hand, suspect that the Minister is the victim of 
the Agrarians. He was, indeed, a Conservative, but 
not feudalistic enough for that party’s liking. What 
is certain is, that, in this particular, Herr von Miguel 
comes nearer to the ideal, in being quite Agrarian. 
Herr von Miquel is not opposed even to bimetallism. 

To sum up, therefore, the political events in Ger- 
many of the season just closing, is to arrive at results 
similar to those of many a foregoing season; to the 
fact namely, that things are moving further and fur- 
ther away from standards of popular liberty toward 
Tory ideals. 

The Reichstag, whose long session has just closed, 
passed a bill encouraging the compulsory organization 
of free artisanship into medieval-like guilds. It was 
unable, on the other hand, to secure the consent of 
the Government to a law guaranteeing a compensa- 
tion to persons wrongly prosecuted and convicted by 
its courts. Nor could it obtain so much as a draft 
for a bill reforming the abuse that places private per- 
sons holding compulsory commissions as officers of 
the Reserve, in the power of the secret military 
courts. Such individuals—whose number is legion— 
remain as hitherto outside-the pale of civil jurispru- 


dence, and without the-right of jury. The notorious © 


Prussian Bill, restricting the right of free public 
meeting, was modified in the end, by the Prussian 
Landtag. But on being sent up to the Prussian 
House of Lords, all the rejected clauses in it were 
reinstated; and, its fate, therefore, is undecided still. 
Meanwhile, in a neighboring, reactionary kingdom, 
the State Suffrage has been successfully curtailed. 
In Prussia it takes the votes of twelve poor men to 
balance the votes of one rich or privileged man; and 
this is now the case in Saxony likewise. ~ 

Everywhere in the Empire, in truth, as militarism 
grows and expands popular rights wither and decrease. 
A congressional year has come to bea period in which 
the strife is mainly not for the promulgation of better 
laws, but between laws of feudal spirit and those 
adapted to modern ideas; and the feudal spirit is the 
gainer. 

In all instances of reaction the Government is the 
prime mover; but the Government’s success would be 
impossible were it not for the connivance of the pro- 
vincial legislative bodies. It is their selfishness, the 
selfishness of land-owners and the moneyed classes, 
that enables law bills restricting popular liberty to 
become statutes. At bottom the mover of both Gov- 
ernment and Landtag is fear—fear of the growth of 
socialism. This is the true secret of the whole. The 
great body of well-to-do citizens uphold the monarchy 
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becanse they regard it as the one strong power that 
is capable of keeping down the demands of Social 
Democratism; and hoping that this suppression can 
be effected by laws, they vote for laws. Laws limit- 
ing the suffrage appear a harmless, small evil com- 
pared with the iron and blood which the Emperor 
says he looks to as the last resort. 

Yet with all their concessions to Government, Ger- 
man citizens are not quite easy in mind. There isa 
hindrance in the way; for the fact is, the Govern- 
ment’s own mind is apparently uneasy, and its capac- 
ity, or will, inadequate. The Kaiser has a will, it is 
true, but it seems unsteady; and the only other 
determined will in the entire nation lies crouched in 
the working classes. These classes have been baffled 
hitherto in expressing their will in the local and state 
polls. But everybody expects it to break forth in 
the next National election. The query is whether 
before this chance arrives Prussia will have throttled 
it with its bill relegating all meetings to the super- 
vision of policemen. An effective throttling, indeed, 
the bill will be, if made into law, because one-half of 
the population of Germany is contained within this 
military state, and an all-preponderating influence. 

The public expects if the bill goes through, it will 
be owing to the dexterous management of Herr von 
Miquel. The Emperor is supposed to have resorted 
to him for the purpose of effecting its ultimate pas- 
sage, the efforts of the other Ministers having failed. 
Whatever interest exists in this hot season, in poli- 
tics, cotcentrates on this man, therefore, and on this 
bill. The spectacle is something to remind one of St. 
George and the dragon, the dragon being represented 
by the writhing parliament, averse to swallowing the 
sharp instrument represented by the bill, while Herr 
von Miquel is the slim knight, self-sworn to force it 
to. Nobody in the tale inquires who Saint George 
was by family name, or what he had done before he 
attacked the dragon which it was a shame the people 
had not destroyed themselves. Soin this case Germans 
seem to have forgotten for their part, that Herr von 
Miquel professed once to be a champion of the other 
side, a friend of the popular liberty that the parlia- 
ment is hazarding. They stand by and think only of 
the combat. 

In the meantime, society is gossiping and chatting 
about a matter belonging to itself, which the new 
Cabinet appointments brought about incidentally, and 
that is the coming of Baroness von Biilow to Berlin. 
The wife of the newly selected Vice-Chancellor is one 
of the distinctively famous ladies of the great world. 
Small and plain in looks, she yet possesses all the 
graces; and her life has beena career of social con- 
quests in every court she has been at, and those 
courts are many. Her first marriage was to the 
‘*blonde” Count of Dénhoff, who is the Prussian 
Minister in Dresden at present, but who occupied 
then the post of attaché of the Prussian embassy in 
Vienna. She married Herr von Biilow in St. Peters- 
burg, and has since dispensed the hospitalities of the 
Imperial German Embassy in Bucharest and Rome. 
By birth, indeed, she is an Italian (Princess Cam- 
poreale), and her charms are the Southern charms of 
spontaneousness, enthusiasm for art and beauty and 
glowing receptivity. Not since the American born 
Fraii Grifin von Waldersee closed her drawing-rooms 
and Bible-classes in Berlin has any lady been so much 
discussed. The German capital is a city and a court 
where men play the great rdles. It is seldom that a 
woman's début in the places on the Wilhelm Strasse 
is heeded; but this little, clever princess’s is. 
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The Grenfell-Hunt Papyri. 
BY PROF, J. RENDEL HARRIS, 


THE Egyptian explorers who work under the flag of 
Professor Petrie are now holding their annual exhibi- 
tion at University College, London; and there are 
especial features about this year's exhibition which 
distinguish it from all previous ones, and make it 
peculiarly memorable; for, over and above the collec- 
tion of statues, coffins, sepulchral slabs, inscriptions 
and ornaments which we usually expect in an Egyp- 
tian collection, there are displayed the first fruits of 
the labors of Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt in the ruins 
of the city of Oxyrrhyncus. First and foremost, in a 
glass case, is the leaf of Logia, over which the whole 
learned world is now busy, as well as a large section 
of the unlearned world. Close to it is a papyrus leaf 
of the third century which contains a large part of 
the first chapter of the Gospel of St. Matthew, and 
perhaps has the honor of being the earliest known 
fragment of our existing Gospels. It is curious that it 
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should be the frst leaf of Matthew that has this dignity, 


Near to these great treasures, in the midst of a ~ 


mass of Roman and Byzantine documents, will be 
found portions of Homer’s Iliad and Odyssey. Ap- 
parently as many as two hundred fragments of Homer 
have already been cataloged. We could not have a 
better evidence of the pre-eminence which Homer 
had. So here we have the two great Bibles of the 
world, the Judzo-Christian and the Hellenic, side by 
side. 

The spoils of this splendid year’s work are still 
under investigation. Of two hundred and eighty boxes 
of papyri ten have been examined. One watches with 
an almost breathless interest to know what will come 
next; for there is sure to be matter more important 
to critics than the Homer fragments, and more inter- 
esting to theologians than the first page of a Gospel 
of Matthew written in the third century. 

We examined the Logia fragment, and especially the 
passage which the explorers render ‘‘ Unless ye fast 
to the world’’; the reading 7)v xéowov is certainly 
right; but there is the less need to defend it, as the 


.very expression has turned upin one of the earliest 


patristic writings. 

We also examined the papyrus fragment of Mat- 
thew to see whether it read 'Aci¢ for ’Aca or ‘2372 for 
2376. In the former case the papyrus was much torn 
and worn in the two places where the word occurs; 
but we fancied we saw a trace of the final letter. For 
2395 the reading was 'Iw37d’, the apostrophe which 
followed the word being set to mark the end of a 
syllable at a place where a syllable would not have 
been expected in Greek. 

Among the Homer fragments there is one which is 
written in the curious half-uncial, sometimes called 
Coptic half-uncial, which we find in the codex Mar- 
chelianus of the Septuagint, as well as in a fragment 
of St. Mark on Mt. Sinai. The explorer refers it, 
probably correctly, to the seventh century. It is in- 
teresting to have a specimen of this curious hand in a 
papyrus document. It has evidently been rightly 
identified as an Egyptian hand. 
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The Klondike Gold-Fields. 


BY H. K. CARROLL, LL.D. 





KLONDIKE is a word found neither in dictionary nor 
gazeteer, and you will look in vain for it in the latest 
atlases. A few weeks ago nobody except a few 
whites and Indians had ever heard of it; now who is 
there who has not had it on his tongue many times ? 
It has quickly become a magical name, and at its 
mention golden visions enchant the imagination, and 
big yellow nuggets and bags of shining dust seem act- 
ually to strain the muscles of the hand. The map- 
makers must be diligent and give the world a chart 
of the new Eldorado. The greedy gold-hunters will 
not, however, wait for it. They are already on their 
way to the new country to ‘‘stake out’ claims, thaw 
the frozen gravel, dig masses of earth, and ‘‘ pan 
out’’ the ‘‘dust.” The trail, we are told, is strewn 
with the bodies of victims of the craze; and many of 
the miners who uncovered sudden riches are them- 
selves covered by the soil in which they found the 
wealth they were never to enjoy. 

But crowds will go after gold, anywhere, every- 
where, at any cost of suffering and deprivation. 
They will dig and starve, and even die, amid equatorial 
heats or polar snows for a handful of yellow earth. 

‘*Gold many hunted, sweat and bled for gold, 
Waked all the night and labored all the day.”’ 

The greed of the Spaniards of Pizarro’s day for the 
shining metal was no greater than that which was 
manifested in the wild rush for California and Aus- 
tralia nearly half a century ago. The news of gold 
discovery seems to have the power of creating a fever 
in the blood, and men, and, in these latter days, 
women as well, hurry off at mad speed to have their 
chance, often a very slim one, at fortune. 

Where is Klondike? The map given herewith, 
made from the latest chare prepared by our Govern- 
ment, shows that it is in the Queen’s dominions, 
close to the border of our Alaskan possessions. It is 
in the Northwest Territory, and is, of course, under 
Canadian control. 

It will be observed that it is quite close to the Arc- 
tic Circle, whence it may be inferred that its winters, 
if not its symmers, are apt to be rigorous. The sum- 
mers, beginning in May, are about four months long, 
and the sun, notwithstanding the high latitude, warms 
up the atmosphere so thoroughly that sometimes the 
thermometer climbs above ninety. But surely the 
nights must be cool, for the gravel, we are told, is 
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frozen down to bed-rock, twenty or twenty-five feet. 
They might be, if there were any; but for months the 
people of that region never lose sight of the sun, and 
at midnight, if it is proper to use such a term, it is 
almost as light as at noonday. 

The country is not entirely barren. Parts of it 
grow a species of pine which attains a size suitable for 
boards and building purposes, and there is a small 
sawmill at Dawson City to turn out materials for houses. 
We are also told that miners have had some success 
in planting gardens. There is little or no game, 
however, and there does not seem to be an abundant 
supply of fish in the numerous streams. The 
Klondike, they tell us, signifies to the Indian 
“plenty of fish.” There is nothing to sustain 
life except the supplies, mostly of canned goods, 
which are brought from the towns of British 
Columbia or of the United States; and since 
the great rush of prospectors to these valleys, rich 
only in mineral wealth, food has commanded enor- 
mous prices. No article is sold for less than fifty 
cents, and a bag of flour or a peck of potatoes is 
sometimes considered a fair equivalent for several 
ounces of gold. 

The Klondike is one of a number of creeks which 
empty into the Yukon, and gold is found in the 
gravel deposits which form the valleys through which 
these streams run. The 
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of the miners had his wife'with him, and she carried 
gravel to their hut by the panful, and washed it. She 
took out on her own account $6,000 during the winter. 
Another woman, not oppressed with household cares 
or the demands of society, picked up several thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of nuggets on the dumps—a nice 
little sum of pin-money. Four young men cleaned 
up $49,000, and a Michigan man, with a few helpers, 
made $94,000 out of his winter’s work. But he lrad 
a hard time of it at first. He settled on the Klondike 
alone. Fora place to sleep and keep his provisions 
he dug a hole in the ground. Every day he tramped 
about vainly looking for gold. His back was a mass 
of sores from the heavy pack he carried, and his feet 
were frozen and blistered. For six weeks he did not 
see one of his own kind. One day he found a little 
stream flowing down the. mountain side and empty- 
ing into a basin. The water was only partly frozen. 
It was shallow, and at the bottom his aching eyes 
suddenly caught the gleam of gold. Leaping into the 
icy water he began to snatch up the golden nuggets. 
He worked with wild excitement, and carried the 
gold to his hut, where he buried it for fear of thieves. 
He toiled this way until spring and had his fortune. 
Everybody got gold. If they had no claim and no 
money to buy one, they got work at from $15 a day 
up to $50; for labor was scarce. A young man 
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It is the quantities that Klondike yields that 
makes it one of the most famous gold regions known 
to the world. Another remarkable feature of the 
new Eldorado is that none of the claims worked so 
far has proved a blank. The best claims are those 
on the Klondike which empties into the Yukon, the 
Bonanza, a tributary of the Klondike, and the Eldo- 
rado, which flows into the Bonanza. The gold region 
is believed to embrace Circle City and Forty Mile, 
Alaska, and the Klondike region-south to Stewart 
River; and it is reasonably certain that we shall yet 
have large mineral wealth from our Alaskan territory 
to compensate us for the gradual loss of the fur-seal 
industry. 

The great question since the discoveries has been how 
to get to Klondike. The stream of travel follows two 
routes principally. Taking steamer at Seattle, Washing- 
ton, Vancouver or Victoria, British Columbia, you go 
west to the southwestern extension of Alaska, passing 
from the Pacific Ocean through Unimak Strait into 
Bering Sea, and thence to St. Michael Island, some 
ninety miles above the mouth of the Yukon. There 
are light-draft river steamers which will take you up 
the Yukon to the gold-fields, distant about 2,000 
miles. Counting the sea voyage from Seattle to St. 
Michael, 3,500 miles, makes the gold region some 
5,500 miles away by ‘this route. Another route, 
shorter by at least 2,500 
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the Klondike and the Bo- 
nanza; but claims have been 
laid out also on Dominion, 
Indian, Hunter, Glacier, 
Miller, Eldorado and Gold 
Bottom Creeks. This is 
nearly all in British terri- 
tory. But we have gold- 
fields just across the border 
in our own Territory of 
Alaska. There are paying 
mines at Circle City on the 
Yukon, at Forty Mile, at 
the Junction of Forty Mile 
Creek with the Yukon, and 
probably on other streams 
to the south. 

The discovery of the 
wonderful deposits in the 
Klondike region appears to 
have been made in Au- 
gust, a year ago, by George 
Cormack. Evidently he was 
not succeeding at ‘‘ Forty 
Mile,” which is on the 
Yukon, in Alaska, and 
strolled across the border 
on a prospecting tour. He 
found gold in paying quan- 
tities near the junction 
of the Bonanza and Klon- 
dike Creeks, and returned 
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Seattle or Tacoma to Sitka, 
thence to Juneau and to 
Dyea, which is on Chilkoot 
Inlet, at the foot of Chilkoot 
Pass. From Chilkoot Pass 
to the Klondike it is about 
600 miles. Crossing the 
mountains is a difficult and 
hazardous feat. To get 
over the Pass requires an 
ascent of 4,000 feet, and 
much of the rise is so 
precipitous that a single 
misstep may mean sudden 
destruction. From the Pass 
the way lies through a 
chain of five lakes—Linde- 
mann, Bennett, Tagish, 
Marsh and Labarge, and 
thence to the head waters 
of the Yukon. Part of 
this hard journey is over- 
land, and has frequently to 
be made through melting 
snows. Dangerous cata- 
racts are encountered in the 
boat passage on the lakes, 
and many wrecks bear wit- 
ness to the necessity of 
skilful piloting down the 
. swift currents to Miles Cafi- 
on and the White Horse 
Rapids, frequently called 
‘“‘the Miner’s Grave.’’ 
This, being a third shorter 
than the St. Michael route, 
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miners about two hundred miles lower down on the 
Yukon. Perhaps they did not believe the first re- 
ports. At all events, it was December before any 
movement was made. Then in one day Circle City 
was depopulated and a new city, Dawson, was estab- 
lished at the mouth of the Klondike, on the Yukon. 
There was a mad rush for the newcountry. Immedi- 
ately it was all staked out. Along every stream and in 
every gulch claims were marked off, and with feverish 
haste the work of thawing the gravel was begun. 
There was then no water to wash the dirt with; but 
they could not wait for summer to loose the streams, 
so some of them made “‘ rockers” and tunneled and 
‘*rocked’’ the earth and found it full of gold. 

The stories of how gold was taken in winter and 
the present summer everybody has read. One man 
worked a hundred feet of his claim, took out $100,000, 
refused $200,000 for the rest of it, and started for 
California. He got as much as $212 from one pan of 
dirt. He washed out, on the average, $250 an hour. 
Two mer took out $6,000 in one day. Some made no 
attempt to work their claims, but sold them for moder- 
ate fortunes. One miner, who dug down to’bed-rock, 
found that the lowest stratum was lined with gold-dust 
and nuggets. The rock was full of V-shaped seams, 


and every seam contained aclayrich with gold. One 





‘panned out’’ $40,000 in two days. Almost every 
miner gota fortune. Nearly all were poor when they 
went there, but many came away rich. A deck watch- 
man on one of the river steamers spent a few months 
on the Klondike, and came to San Francisco with 
$150,000. 

These stories, which seem fabulous, are known to 
be true. The gold has been brought back and put in 
banks and assay offices and with trust companies. 
The miners brought it in carpet-bags, sacks, oil-cans, 
old tomato-cans, boxes, belts, and other queer recep- 
tacles. It is estimated that $3,000,000 was taken out 
in the Yukon district in 1895, nearly $5,000,000 in 
1896, and that the yield for 1897 will be over $10,000, - 
000. 

The mines are what are known as placer mines, 
and gold is obtained in the form of dust and nuggets. 
The largest nugget found so far was worth about 
$250, and was about the size of an ordinary potato. 
This is small, compared with the nuggets found in 
Australia and California. The Victorian mines pro- 
duced a single mass of gold worth $41,000 and weigh- 
ing 146 pounds avoirdupois, while California broke 
the record with a lump weighing 186 pounds. Cali- 
fornia gold is richer than the Klondike metal, having 
a smaller percentage of silver, lead and other metals. 


of every hundred miners, 
notwithstanding its great hardships and perils, for 
they are naturally in a hurry to get at the nug- 
gets. 

Still another way of reaching Klondike is over the 
White Pass, from Juneau. Ocean steamers can land 
at the foot of the Pass on Skaguay Bay, about 
eighty-five miles from Juneau. The Pass is not diffi- 
cult. It is 1,000 feet lower than Chilkoot, and it is 
in contemplation to build a railroad over it to Teslin 
Lake, a distance of only about thirty-five miles. 
Light-draft steamers will run from Teslin Lake to 
Grand Cafion, around which a road may be built. 
From the foot of the Cafion steamers may easily 
reach ail the mining settlements. Within a few 
months this route will probably be the favorite one, 
and of course a telegraph line will connect Dawson 
City with the rest of the world at an even earlier 
date. 

And so a trip to the Klondike gold-fields may soon 
be an ordinary vacation tour. For gold is wealth, 
and wealth men covet, and think no enterprise too 
great or hazardous to get it. But at present it is no 
vacation tour; and the hazard is so great that only 
the strongest and the best-equipped should risk starv- 
ing or freezing to death. 
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, Fine Arts. 
The Congressional Library. 
3 I. 


BY SOPHIA ANTOINETTE WALKER. 


Tue success of the National Library, from the Libra- 
rian’s point of view, is unique; it is the idea of accessi- 
ble, convenient and safe housing for books. Architects 
accept the exterior with its German renaissance walls, 
its severely plain roof and dome, as showing more con- 
structive skill than architectural beauty. It is the inte- 
rior, taken by the public as its school in mural decora- 
tion and thronged by ever-increasing numbers, which 
gives the building its importance. 

Let us study the interior, reviewing first rapidly the 
arrangement of the building, that we may understand 
the placing of the decorations. 

It will be remembered that the plan is a quadrangle 
framed by galleries ending at the four angles in square 
pavilions, and that the octagonal, high-domed reading- 
room in the center of the court radiates book-stacks in 
three directions to meet the outer frame of the galler 
ies. The long corridors and galleries are barrel-vaulted, 
and these ‘‘round ceilings’’ make those semicircular 
or semielliptical spaces over the doors where they in- 
tersect the walls at either end, called tympana. It is 
these and other tympana formed by the strong vaulting 
of the lower passages, and the ceilings and upper walls 
of the four angle pavilions, and of the corridors and 
lobbies about the grand staircase, which provide a field 
for mural painting. 

The young architect to whom we owe gratitude for 
an intelligent interest in decorative art never before 
displayed in a public building in this country, Mr. E. 
P. Casey, called to assist him forty of the best Ameri- 
can painters and sculptors, whose special work we may 
consider with the general connective work of Mr. Garn- 
sey and Mr. Weinert in painting and sculpture. 

The Grand Hallof the stairways, approached through 
the great bronze doors, and an ornate vestibule, adorn- 
ed by figurines of Minerva, by Mr. Adams, is impress- 
ively beautiful. The pure white, exquisitely wrought 
Italian marble revealed in floods of light from above, 
rises from the mosaic pavement in low arches leading 
to the lower corridors, then in tall arches supported by 
paired pillars with exquisitely carved capitals. Far 
above is the high-coved, richly decorated ceiling. The 
ornate stair on either hand is of the same marble, sculp- 
tured by Mr. Martiny, with cupids and floral swags; the 
newel-posts crowned by his slim torch-bearers in bronze. 
The arches of the lower floor culminate in the Library 
Memorial Arch, with its beautiful spandrels, called 
‘‘Reading’”’ and ‘* Meditation,’’ by the late Olin War- 
ner. Through the side arches wecatch glimpses on 
either hand of the notably beautiful tympasa of Mr. 

H. O. Walker and Mr. Pierce; and in the upper corri- 
dors of pendentives, disks and ceiling panels, by 
Messrs. Shirlaw, Benson, Reid and Barse, set in deco- 
rative motives and color by Mr. Garnsey, who has not 
been able to avoid a confusion of motives anda hot 
scheme of color, which do not contribute as they 
might to the beauty of this impressive and beautiful 
hall, which in its whole effect is not, it is felt, surpass- 
ed in this country, and rarely in modern buildings else- 
where. Mr. Benson’s and Mr. Reid’s ceiling panels, 
attractive in themselves, look cold against Mr. Garn- 
sey’s work, with which Mr. Shirlaw has made his har- 
monize to its detriment, much as the lion and the lamb 
usually lie down together. Here is one of our lessons 
that the painter of the panels, the natural centers of in- 
terest, should control the scale of general decoration. 

From the floor of the half again, we pass through a 
low corridor,its tympana by Mr. Alexander, illustrating 

the topic, ‘‘The Evolution of the Book’’ rather than 
decorating the walls, through the Lobby cold with the 
slaty hues of Mr. Vedder’s learned.and most able com- 
positions on ‘‘Government’’; so we enter the great 
heart of the whole building, the Rotunda, warm hued, 
amply lighted, lofty, glorious. Itis a hundred feet in 
diameter, one hundred and sixty to the top of the lan- 
tern of the great dome. The floor takes hue from the 
mahogany desks for nearly three hundred readers, which 
ring about a central space where telephones, pneumatic 
tubes, and wonderfully knowing carriers converge, and 
books may be shot in from the Capitol a quarter of a 
mile away. The lower wall is composed of great piers 
to support the dome, sheathed in chocolate marble, 
connected by arcaded screens of yellow Siena marble. 
Great, dusky red marble columns are set against the 
piers which bear above the entablature, sixty feet from 
the floor, symbolic figures of Religion, Commerce, His- 
tory, Art, Philosophy, Poetry, Law and Science. This 
cream-white entablature finds its way in and out of the 
alcoves above the screen arches, completely encompass- 
ing the hall, and above it rises the cream-white coffered 
dome, and above that is the octagonal lantern sur- 
mounting the whole. The alcoves above the screens 
are galleries for visitors connected by passages pierced 
through the piers, making a continuous promenade 
about the reading-room from which it may be seen with- 
out disturbing the workers on the floor below. 
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We look up to the eye of the dome where the light 
sifting down is ringed about by Mr. Blashfield’s cycle 
cf nations, or down to the deep warm color of the 
readers’ floor. Leaning on the balustrade we are be- 
tween the bronzes of heroic size, historic personages 
who stand for the idea of the symbolic figures on the 
adjacent piers. Thus, if we are between the piers 
crowned by ‘‘ History’’ and ‘‘ Music,” ‘‘ Herodotus” by 
Mr. D. C. French, and ‘‘ Beethoven” by Mr. Baur, are 
oneither hand. Words fail to express the beauty of 
the rotunda as seen from the visitors’ gallery, enhanced 
by the bronze-green accent of the nearer statues. The 
Handbook of the library in all its hundred illustrations 
has none more beautiful than the one of a visitors’ 
gallery. The ‘sculptors of the symbolic statues are 
Messrs. Baur, Flanagan, French, Dozzi (a French artist 
working out Mr. St.Gaudens’s conception), Pratt, Ward, 
Bartlett and Donoghue; of the historic bronzes, 
Moses and Paul, Columbus and Fulton, Herodotus and 
Gibbon, Michel Angelo and’ Beethoven, Plato and 
Lord Bacon, Homer and Shakespeare, Solon and 
Kent, Newton and Henry; the sculptors are Messrs. 
Niehaus, Donoghue, Bartlett, Potter, French, Baur, - 
Boyle, St. Gaudens, McMonnies, Ruckstuhl, Bis- 
sel, Dallin and Adams. Above each symbolic statue 
is a tablet supported by winged geniuses by Mr. Mar- 
tiny, with an appropriate inscription selected by Presi- 
dent Eliot. Above *‘Art’’ we read, ‘‘As one lamp 
lighteth another nor grows dim, so nobleness enkindleth 
nobleness’’—a sentiment illustrated by the illumination 
mutually thrown upon inscriptions and painting and 
sculpture, so freely used together throughout the build- 
ing, where the words of books set to artistic rhythm 
have a force we had not felt before. 
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THE “‘rising’’ English artist commented on in the July 
Magazine of Artis Mr. W. Reynolds-Stephens who was 
born of English parents in Detroit. Mr. Reynolds- 
Stephens has covered a wider field in sculpture than in 
painting, and has done good work inconnection with the 
Arts and Crafts in designing metal work, devoting 
special attention tothe matter of alloys and patina,a 
subject about which artists generally know little at first 
hand. 





Music. 
The People’s Singing Classes in New York. 


BY E, IRENZUS STEVENSON. 


SoME weeks ago, as the local musical season was 
closing, and its opera evenings and its concerts orches- 
tral and choral were growing faint in the city’s recol- 
lection, there occurred a performance of Handel’s 
** Messiah”’ in Carnegie Hall of special and beautiful 
significance. The significance did not come from the 
fact that Handel’s time-honored—and very time-worn— 
work was given. It came in part inthe fact that the 
large chorus gave perhaps the finest account of them- 
selves that any general chorus has given in an oratorio 
in this city for a dozen seasons—impressing the critical 
listener at once with the freshness of its voices, its cer- 
tain attack, its careful dynamics and general choral 
intelligence. But the great matter of the night was that 
this chorus was made up exclusively of the people, the 
working people, the great city’s musical working people 
of all nationalities—in the united choirs of Mr. Frank 
Damrosch’s ‘‘ People’s Choral Union’’ of New York. 
This oratorio-choir grouped in an aggregate what has 
become known since 1892 and most triumphantly de- 
monstrated, as ‘‘ the people’s singing movement.’”’ It is 
the most important really popular ‘‘ movement” of the 
sort that New York hasever known. Its value and in- 
terest at first were not obvious. Its experimental time 
is more than past. Such a popular chorus singing 
Handel was a demonstration that must have surprised 
thousands, ignorant of what Mr. Damrosch and his 
eight or ten assistants have accomplished in four years. 
The movement was organized in October, 1892, at 
Cooper Union. Mr. Damrosch, Mr. Edward King, Mr. 
James K. Paulding, and later Mr. C. B. Stover, under- 
took the responsibility and the management. Sixteen 
hundred men and women—reduced by about a hundred 
so as togive the less musically educated a better chance— 
were grouped into the first monster class to be drilled 
under Mr. Damrosch’s tuition. Not one member of it, 
roughly reckoning, couldread music. Not one member 
knew much more of vocal music than that it meant to 
sing, and that he or she wished to learn to sing. The 
meetings were arranged for each Sunday afternoon. 
Almost at once the great class had to be split up into 
smaller sections, under assistant tutors. So split, but a 
federation, it gathered here and there in the town. 
Especially did it thrive in the crowded East Side. 
Anybody could join, or nearly anybody. The move- 
ment was open tc ‘‘all self-supporting people over six- 
teen years old’’ who have tolerable voices and want to 
learn to sing. Tencents wascharged each member of 

the class. This slight tax made and to-day makes the 
undertaking self-supporting; and it hasan able and 
careful board of direction. The Cooper Union class, dur- 
ing the first season, numbered 778 members. The extra 
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sections working elsewhere had a membership at once 
of from 125 up to 300. They were all taught sight- 
reading and simple but good music. The practice was 
regular and thronged. By the end of the first season 
of the work, the classes were united in a concert with 
a miscellaneous program that, however simple, was a 
revelation to those who knew of the scheme only by 
hearsay. Mr. Damrosch and his aids all had testified 
that nothing could exceed the quickness, the diligence 
and enthusiasm of hundreds of their charges; but that 
simple concert on May 28thindeed was the proof. This 
was but the beginning of things. 

In the second season of 1893-’94 was arranged what 
was called the Advanced Class, with 900 members, 
of a proficiency marked in 1892-’93; and four ele- 
mentary classes were enrolled, under the care of, re- 
spectively, Miss McCaffery, Miss Dunning, Miss Lee, 
and Miss Doty. At Cooper Union, where Mr. Dam- 
rosch continued in charge of the main body, the aver- 
age attendance, Sunday by Sunday, was six hundred 
and thirty. The studies began to verge into part- 
music, calling for knowledge and balance. As the sec- 
ond season ended, the concert-program offered several 
standard part-songs and Mendelssohn’s ‘ Athalie.’’ 
The soloists were from outside, otherwise the whole 
burden of the evening’s vocal work came on the Peo- 
ple’s Classes. The singing was admirable. It may be 
added that the pecuniary management of the undertak- 
ing was as good asever. The movement had more than 
two thousand dollars to its credit, as the classes closed 
till autumn. 

The third season brought about an important change 
in the organization, to the possibilities in which Mr. 
Damrosch had invited attention in acircular sent to 
each singer. The movement was incorporated as the 
People’s Choral Union. A Constitution and By-Laws 
were accepted, officers elected, and a headquarters hired 
in University Place. The work of opening the move- 
ment to newcomers and of getting the best mate- 
rial as a central working-force in each division 
was facilitated, and also the method of grading the 
singers. The sight-reading system of Mr. Damrosch 
proved admirable for general acceptance in the grades. 
The Union started its own organ, Harmony, a little 
monthly of great success and utility. The music stud- 
ied was now far advanced into the regular repertory of 
trained choralists. A concert in large form again 
marked the spring-term’s end. At it were sung Wag- 
ner’s ‘‘ Wach auf !’”’ from ‘‘ The Mastersingers,” all of 
Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Lauda Sion,’’ Max Bruch’s cantata, 
‘* Fair Ellen,” and several high-grade short selections. 
The Union was richer, as its balance-sheet showed, than 
ever during its career of quick prosperity and honor. 
In 1895-96, self-governed, self-supporting and over- 
flowing wlth interest,a large system of district divi- 
sions, East Side and West Side, was adjusted; and a 
member from the not less than eight offshoots of the 
central class at Cooper Union was made the responsible 
business head of each branch. The press of the city 
were especially enlisted in the enterprise. Two thou- 
sand five hundred and six new applications for active 
membership were received in the elementary grades; 
the Advanced Class included 476, and the actual Choral 
Union, 401. Several new branches began work. The 
concert-music showed the names of Sullivan, Beale, 
Wagner (the ‘‘ Kaisermarsch’’), Pretorius, Damrosch, 
Vognch, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, H. W. Parker, and 
others. Over seven thousand dollars had been raised 
for the work among its participants and a few 
friends. There were nearly four thousand dol- 
lars to use in the autumn of 1896. A_ Sep- 
tember open-air festival celebrated the outward 
and inward prosperity of the movements as the cool 
weather again came. Study was resumed. As the 
showing of what thatamounted to, ‘‘ The Messiah”’ was 
given in the spring of 1897—and a general critical ver- 
dict agreed that the choral work in the old oratorio had 
not been sung so superbly by any Sociéty in our city— 
not excepting the Oratorio Society—within the memory 
of the present generation of auditors. The People’s 
Classes were first and the rest nowhere, as oratorio 
chorus. So goes or does the work—for it is needless to 
say that the Classes will be resumed in all their enthu- 
siasm, intelligence and training this coming autumn. 

The movement represents to-day the finest choral asso- 
ciation in the city, and the humblest derived. For, go 

and look at it at work, as well as hearit at work. See 
its ranks. Note countenances and clothes. Hear the 
members talk during a recess. It is not of the rich. 
Many, many of its singers pathetically are of the poor. 
Nobody is any too well dressed. In winter some- 
times many women and men are not too warmly 
dressed. There are rough hands and hard-working 
bodies and work-sobered faces. It means the East Side 
and the West Side laboring all the week, and singing of 
a Sunday afternoon. It means the practical nurture of 
art forthe masses of the people, as means not one of 


the conservatories and such like institutions of all the 
town—all its ordinary and luxurious musical machinery 
between October and June. None of them, in fact, 
could reach out to this broad, vocal, esthetic work and 
do it. It would be like giving drink toa regiment with 
a few tin-dippérs. In this case the army have been 
shown the swelling flood and guided to its banks. 
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It now looks as if the first municipal campaign in the 
Greater New York would be a short one. It was pro- 
posed that the Citizens’ Union should place its ticket in 
the field early in July; but so many objected to what 
was deemed precipitate action that it was decided to 
defer the nominations to a much later date. It is not 
improbable that they will be made during the present 
month, or at least early inSeptember. The Republican 
Convention is not to be called until the latter part of 
September. By that time the tickets of the Citizens’ 
Union and of the Tammany Democracy will be in the 
field, and the Republicans think they will be in a posi- 
tion to decide what will be their wisest course. The 
tendency has been very strong recently among Repub- 
licans to the indorsement of the nomination of President 
Low for Mayor. It is perfectly well understood that 
Mr. Low is the choice of the Citizens’ Union, and he is 
also the choice of a large proportion of Republicans. 
There is some doubt as to what position the Gold Demo- 
crats will take in the campaign. If they follow the lead 
of Mr. Edward M. Shepard, of Brooklyn, who has been 
a prominent Democratic reformer, and of ex-Secretary 
Whitney, of this city, they will endeavor to bring about 
a union of allthe Democratic elements, including Tam- 
many, and fight the campaign on party grounds, leaving 
out national issues altogether. Mr. Shepard’s party 
feeling seems to be stronger than his reform instincts. 
He long ago became discouraged at the outlook for re- 
form and remarked that there was no short cut to the 
millennium. A unionofthe Democratic elements would 
seem to indicate that there must be a union of the non- 
partisan and Republican movements. But there is very 
great doubt whether harmony can be restored among 
the various Democratic factions, and it is known that 
thousands of reform Democrats will support the ticket 
and platform of the Citizens’ Union. 





THE Police Conmissioners of this city have reorgan- 
ized with the new member in place of Commissioner 
Grant, and Messrs. Moss and Andrews with his help 
now have full control of the Board. The new commis- 
sioner is Col. George M. Smith, and he appears to be in 
full accord with the policy inaugurated when Mr. 
Roosevelt was president of the Board, and continued 
under the presidency of Mr. Moss. This new condition 
of affairs leaves Mr. Parker in a hopeless minority of 
one. It will be remembered that Mayor Strong issued 
an order removing Mr. Parker from office on the ground 
that he had neglected his duties. He, with Colonel 
Grant, sustained the Chief of Police, when the other two 
members thought he ought to be disciplined for insub- 
ordination. The Governor, however, vetoed the order 
of the Mayor and left Mr. Parker in office. The resig- 
nation of Commissioner Grant, because he could not ap- 
prove the detective policy pursued by the Board, left an 
opening for the Mayor to select some one who would 
work in harniony with Messrs. Moss and Andrews. 
The difficulty appears to have been very happily solved. 





THE assessors in the suburbs of New York City, par- 
ticularly in Westchester County, have, with a singular 
unanimity and with startling results, increased enor- 
mously the assessments of wealthy property owners. 
In some cases the assessed valuation of real estate has 
been increased two and ahalf times, while much per- 
sonal property that never was taxed before appears for 
the first time on the list this year. For example, in the 
town of Greenburg, which includes the villages of Tar- 
rytown, Irvington, Dobbs Ferry, Hastings and White 
Plains, the valuation of personal property is returned 
this year at $11,000,000 against $1,340,000 in 1896, and 
the valuation of real property has been increased from 
$10,700,000 to $25,000,000. The Rockefellers, the Stand- 
ard Oil magnates, have fine estates in Westchester 
County, and their tax list will be increased enormous- 
ly. Mr. William Rockefeller’s estate, consisting of 646 
acres with improvements, is valued this year at $2,533,- 
805. In 1896 it was assessed at $1,005,532, which was 
an increase of nearly $750,000 over 1895. Other estates 
have been assessed in like manner, and the protests are 
many and strong. It is not understood, however, that 
the taxes will be correspondingly increased. Such an 
enormous increase in the assessed valuation will, of 
course, result in lowering the rates. This movement 
on the part of the assessors is supposed to be partly due 
to a charge of Judge Keogh to the grand jury last year 
accusing the assessors of not doing their duty. What 
they have done this year is in part a response to his 
criticisms, and in part obedience to the instruction of 
the State Tax Commissioners. The assessors have 
taken away any possible ground of complaint on the 
part of Judge Keogh by increasing his assessment in 
the same proportion as that of others. 


ALTHO repeated warnings have been given ‘by those 
familiar with the Klondike mining regions and the 
dangers of the routes by which they are reached, hun- 
dreds, if not thousands, of persons are preparing to 
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join the gold-hunters. If they persist in their deter- 
mination the result will be untold suffering and great 
loss of life. All the steamers by the sea route to the 
Yukon are crowded with passengers eager to get into 
the new fields, while many more are going to try to get 
through by the overland route from Dyea, at the foot 
of the mountain passes. Those who can be dissuaded 
are turned back; but so eager are the multitudes that 
most of them will press forward to the Chilkoot Pass or 
White Pass, and wait there for the first, opportunity to 
cross in the spring. So great are the risks involved to 
life, that most of the life insurance companies have 
issued orders to their agents not to issue any policies 
to persons going to the. new mining country nor to 
give permits to those who are already insured. The 
Chief of the Weather Bureau at Washington, Mr. 
Willis L. Moore, has collected reports as to the tem- 
perature and climate of Alaska and made a very inter- 
esting statement on the subject. He says that on the 
coast the temperature is mild, rarely falling to zero. 
Winter does not setin until about December 1st and 
snow disappears about the last of May. The mean 
winter temperature of Sitka is almost as high as that of 
Washington. This is doubtless owing to the proximity 
of the warm current; at St. Michael, near the mouth of 
the Yukon, the mean summer temperature is 50, which 
is only four degrees cooler than Sitka. As you get 
away from the Pacific coast, however, the climate is 
much more rigorous. Inthe Klondike region in mid-win- 
ter the sun rises from 9:30to I0A.M., and sets from 2 to3 
P.M., the totallength of the daylight being about four 
hours. Inthe shortest days the sun only rises a short 
distance above the horizon. The mean temperature in 
that region, from accurate observations made from Octo- 
ber, 1889, to April, 1890, show that in October it was 33 
above zero, in November 8 above, in December 11 be- 
low, in January 17 below; in February 15 below, in 
March 6 below, and in April 20above. The lowest tem- 
perature was reachedin January, when the thermometer 
fell to 59 below zero. 


THE Canadian Government has officially denied the 
reports of interference with the entrance of aliens as en- 
tirely contrary to the traditions of British rule,which wel- 
comes any persons who can help to develop the country. 
There appears to be, however, no doubt as to the de- 
cision to tax heavily the personal supplies as they 
cross the boundary. The Canadian Government has 
also announced its decision to reserve as Government 
property every alternate claim on all placer grounds. 
It will also charge $15 for registering, an annual assess- 
ment of $100, a royalty of 10 per cent. on the output of 
claims yielding $300 a month, and 20 per cent. on 
claims yielding more than that amount. A strong cus- 
toms and police force has been appointed, and posts are 
to be established on the frontier. At last the craze has 
reached England, and mining companies are being pro- 
posed, and individuals are planning to start, notwith- 
ing the repeated warnings of Canadian officials asto the 
terrible suffering that will be inevitable should there be 
too great acrowd. Meanwhile, in a quiet way, reports 
are coming of new discoveries still further east, along 
the Pelly and Stewart Rivers, that rival the Klondike 
find. It is said that those well posted are keeping 
quiet in order.to avoid the rush of miners, but that a 
large number have already left the Klondike region. 
Alaskans are manifesting considerable irritation at the 
slowness of the United States Senate, which had the 
Treaty Boundary Convention before it all winter, but 
could not find time to take it up for consideration. 


THERE is no confirmation of the report that Minister 
Sewall was to proclaim an American protectorate over 
the Hawaiian Islands, altho he has authority to do so 
in an extreme emergency. But that emergency is not 
likely to arise, asthe Japanese Government is treating 
the diplomatic question with dignity and reserve, and 
only asks guaranties from the United States in case of 
annexation that her present rights be not sacrificed. 
Already the Pacific Mail Steamship Company has put 
its finest steamer, the ‘‘China,” under the Hawaiian 
flag in anticipation of annexation. The eagerness felt 
in Hawaii to learn the action of the Senate on the treaty 
of annexation illustrates again the need of a cable 
connecting the Islands with our Pacific Coast. The 
Japanese Government has already acceded to arbitra- 
tion of its difficulties with Hawaii, and it is reported that 
the King of the Belgians has been asked to be arbitra- 
tor. Japan has taken action, corresponding to that of 
our own country, to limit the immigration of Chinese. 
No more six months permits for residence will be is- 
sued, and no bonds executed for Chinese contract labor- 
ers to arrive; and the effort is now making to substitute 
European and American Negroes for plantation 
laborers. 





It is no more’than was to be expected that the present 
Administration should reverse the policy of its prede- 
cessor in Turkey. It is announced that Minister 
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Angell carries with him instructions from the State De- 
partment to insist on the payment of indemnity for the 
outrages committed at Harpfit and elsewhere during the 
massacres when the lives of Americans were endan- 
gered, and buildings owned by Americans were burned 
and other property destroyed. The security of American 
interests in Turkey demanded that reparation be made, 
but the last Administration and Minister Terrell were 
culpably indifferent to the matter. Minister Terrell did 
not weary of repeating that other countries did not 
press their demands for indemnity, even after indemnity 
was paid for the murder of consuls in Arabia. When 
the war with Greece broke out there was more reason 
not to press the demand, but now that the war is ended, 
and a very substantial indemnity is to be paid to Turkey 
by Greece, the occasion is timely to press the claim to 
the verge of force, if necessary. The amount of the 
claim now made is $125,000. The Turkish Government 
has declared that the outrages were committed by mobs 
over which it had nocontrol; but in view of abundant 
evidence to the contrary, especially at Harpfit, our 
Government is not likely to accept that palpable ex- 
cuse. 


THE trial in Paris, at the instance of the Turkish 
Government, of the editor of a Young Turkish journal, 
on the charge of libeling his Majesty Abdul Hamid, 
deserves attention as showing the change of French 
feeling in reference to the Sultan’s misgovernment. 
The Turkish Minister demanded that the trial take 
place behind closed doors; but the court refused, and 
allowed the freest denunciation by witnesses and counsel 
of the conduct of the Turkish Government by the Porte. 
It was a necessity of international curtesy that the 
editor should be convicted, under the law which for- 
bids insults to rulers of other countries; but the court 
made the conviction farcical by imposing a fine of only 
five dollars, and that remitted, unless the offense was 
repeated. Perhaps the report is true that the Young 
Turkey party has just made some sort of settlement 
with the Porte by which the latter shall be allowed 
space to see if it will not provide reforms. Even the 
severest Turkish critics of their Government are proud 
of its success in the war with Greece. 


SPAIN is convulsed with excitement over the assassi- 
nation, on Sunday, of Premier Canovasde Castillo. The 
Premier had gone to Santa Agueda—a place of note for 
its baths. It lies between San Sebastian, the summer 
residence of the Spanish Court, and Vitoria, the capital 
of the Province of Alava—about thirty miles south of 
Bilboa. The Premier went there on Thursday last for 
a course of the baths, and expected to remain three 
weeks. At the moment of the assassination he was 
waiting in the gallery of the bathing establishment for 
his wife. The assassin, who had the appearance of an 
ordinary visitor, approached him suddenly and fired 
three shots, two of which struck the Premier in the 
forehead and the other in the chest. This was about 
one o'clock, in the afternoon, and his wife, who was a 
short distance away, saw Sefior Canovas fall. He was 
unconscious until death, which took place two hours 
later. Everything was done to restore him; but in vain. 
The murderer was an Italian anarchist. His name is 
given as Michel Angine Golli. He was seized immedi- 
ately, and would have been lynched if the civil guards 
had not surrounded him and taken him to a place of 
safety. He declared that he killed Sefior Canovas “ in 
accomplishment ofa just vengeance.’’ There is nodoubt 
that the deed is the result of an anarchist conspiracy. 
The crime was probably inspired by the severe justice 
which was meted out to the anarchists who made at at- 
tack upon a religious procession in Barcelona some six 
montns ago. Six of them were shot, fifty or more were 
sent to prison for life, and a hundred were expelled 
from the country. Nobody believes that the crime of 
last Sunday was political. It was undoubtedly the 
work of a fanatical anarchist. The Queen Regent im- 
mediately telegraphed her condolence to the widow of 
the Premier, as did also members of the Ministry 
and Senators and Deputies. The news of the assassi- 
nation came as a shock to European capitals, and great 
sympathy with Spain isexpressed. The Spanish Liber- 
al leaders have promptly offered their services to the 
Government, indicating that they do not propose to 
take political advantage of the accident. 





It is impossible to say what effect the assassination of 
the Premier of Spain will have on the campaign in 
Cuba. Sefior Canovas was very firm in his determina- 
tion not to grant autonomy to the Cubans or surrender 
the island. Many of the Liberals inSpain believe that 
the granting of autonomy would put an {end to the re- 
bellion almost immediately. The warfare in Cuba has 
been carried on in the same desultory manner as for the 
past two years, with little advantage on either side. 
Quite a large Cuban force has appeared in the suburbs of 
Havana, but with noimportant result. Itis announced 
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that General Weyler will again take the command of 
his forces in the field. Some time ago General Wey- 

_ler offered terms of peace to General Gomez, the 
Cuban leader. The terms were embodied in four arti- 
cles, which have récently beenannounced. (1) The in- 
surgents to lay down their arms in the six provinces of 
the island; (2) all insurgents now in arms to be par- 
doned by Spain and to be allowed to remain in Cuba or 
to leave the island, as they may elect; (3) Cubans abroad 
who have been assisting the rebellion to be pardoned 
and helped to return to the island, if they have not the 
means to do so; (4) home rule to be granted, under 
which Cuban municipalities will be authorized to con- 
trol their finances. The plan contemplates a general 
assembly in which the six provinces would be repre- 
sented according to their population, the Assembly to 
have control of all municipal and provincial affairs. 
The Captain-General would preside over the body and 
have a veto onits legislation, from which veto an appeal 
could be taken to the Ministry of the Colonies at Ma- 
drid. The scheme is said to be more liberal than the 
reforms which were announced from Spain some months 
ago. General Gomez declined to make peace on any 
terms except the independence of Cuba. 


THE Queen’s speech at the dissolution of Parliament 
conveys no startling announcement, perhaps the most 
interesting fact being the conclusion of a treaty with 
King Menelek, of Abyssinia, the result, we suppose, of 
the late embassy, which was expected to impress: Mene- 
lek by the gigantic stature of the military attachés. 
The common English comment on the session just con- 
cluded remarks the powerlessness of the Opposition, 
under circumstances which would seem to have given 
them every opportunity for a vigorous attack. This is 
due, in part, to a patriotic desire not to disturb the 
serenity of the Queen’s Jubilee, and in part to the dis- 
sension between the two leaders—Lord Rosebery 
and Sir William Harcourt. Not even the sub- 
serviency of Lord Salisbury to Germany and Rus- 
sia in the concert of the Powers in defense of Tur- 
key, has sufficed to stir the Liberal leaders to effective 
opposition nor the South African muddle in which Mr. 
Rhodes involved the British Empire, with a suspicion 
against the good faith of the Colonial Secretary. Nor 
are the successful Tories in very good humor. The 
Marquis of Londonderry, representing the great landed 
aristocracy, has publisheda letter in which he declares 
that Lord Salisbury’s Workmen’s Compensation Bill is 
socialistic and that he will have nothing more to do with 
the Unionists, and that the bill would have been re- 
jected by the Tories if introduced by Mr. Chamberlain 
before he left the Liberals. The Irish Land Bill he 
declares to be equally objectionable. The discouraged 
condition of the Liberals appears in the election 
for a successor to the late Mr. Mundella, in which 
their former majority was reduced from 1,270 to 
170. 





THE first great success in the expedition against 
Kharttim has been scored by the British Egyptian army 
in the capture of Abu Hamid. This town is at the ex- 
treme southeastern point of the great bend of the Nile, 
and will be the terminus of the railroad now partly con- 
structed from Wady Halfa to Abu Hamid. This rail- 
road will be a great convenience to the expedition, sav- 
ing much time in transport, as it will be the short chord 
of the arc made by the river. Abu Hamid is less than 
one hundred and fifty miles north of Berber, which was 
the supposed objective point of this summer’s cam- 
paign, altho it was announced that the army might, if 
little resistance was made, proceed to Khartim, to 
which place the Nile offers’free access, as there are no 
more cataracts to be avoided. It is supposed that the 
dervish army collected at Kharttim numbers from thirty 
to sixty thousand men, and it is not likely that any 
very serious resistance will be made until that point is 
approached. 





THE successive challenges by Italian officers of the 
chattering Prince Henry of Orleans, who was guilty of 
foolish criticism of the Italian Army in Abyssinia, area 
small matter. Neither is the visit of the King of Siam 
to the European Courts of any special importance to any 
one but himself, tho he will find it quite educative. 
The visit of the German Emperor, accompanied by 
Prince Hohenlohe and Baron von Biilow, is meant to be 
important. Of course the public istold nothing, beyond 
the toasts to peace and the honorary. admiralty in the 
Russian Navy given to William II. What he wants is 
to unite Russia, France and Germauy against England 
and all her colonial enterprise. But it is now clear 
that France is not quite content with playing lackey to 
the Czar. The interests of the two countries in the East 
must soon clash, and there is not yet even a written 
treaty between Russia and France. Besides, any polit- 
ical alliance of France with Germany and Russia would 
make the possibility even of recovering Alsace and Lor- 
raine quite hopeless. England does not seem afraid in 
her policy of ‘‘ splendid isolation,’’ and her recent suc- 
cess in her treaty with China shows she has not lost 
her skill. 
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Senator Hoar on Gaps in Our Higher 
Education. 


IN an address before the summer school at Clark 
University, Senator Hoar deplored the lack in this 
country of any institution where a ‘‘competent knowl- 
edge of international law or of the history or methods 
of international diplomacy” may be acquired. He says: 

‘‘We encounter patient, circumspect, trained, accom- 
plished servants of foreign countries, men who are in no 
hurry, who can wait, who know very well that if the thing 
be not done to their satisfaction this year or in this decade 
it can be done in the next, and that they will be there to do 
it. England can wait; America will not wait. And yet we 
are expected to do in a hurry, with untrained instruments, 
that which foreign countries do at leisure, with the instru- 
mentality of experienced servants who have the best train- 
ing the world can give. This defect we must look to our 
higher universities to supply.”’ 

He urged, moreover, the need of endowments for 
university departments, in which men may learn ‘‘ the 
constitution and frame of government of evéry nation 
in the world,” and, further, *‘the details of its legisla- 
tive, administrative and judicial arrangements,’’ and 
where the accumulated experience of mankind may be 
brought to bear upon every problem of government. 
He said: 


‘“‘T understand that there are schools in foreign countries 
in which what may be called comparative politics is taught. 
We need such an institution in America. The cost of its 
foundation cannot be great. We have men who have 
large training in our own public life—such men as Sen- 
ator Allison, or Senator Hale, or Senator Cockrell or 
Senator Gorman—who might easily fit themselves to 
conduct such an institution. A chair in such a univer- 
sity would be an object of high ambition tor the most 
eminent of our statesmen when he should withdraw 
form active political life. Such a school established in 
America would, in my opinion, attract pupils from the 
whole civilized world. It would be a valuable instructor 
to the nations south of us, who are growing so rapidly in 
the art of self-government, and taking their honored places 
in the great family of republics. Europe in such a school 
would have much to teach and much also to learn. 

‘* We are called in this country to-day to submit to the 
understanding of the common people and to settle by the 
popular vote questions whose difficulty and subtlety tax to 
its utmost the profoundest human intelligence. No theol- 
ogy, no metaphysics, no political economy, has ever offered 
problems more abstruse and difficult than those which are 
answered with so much confidence and arrogance by some 
of our politicians—confidence and arrogance usually in 
proportion to the ignorance and dishonesty of the speaker. 
Not only matters like banking, the currency, the measure 
of value, the economies that govern international ex- 
change, the deep problems of constitutional law, call for a 
solution. But we are asked to reopen questions which we 
supposed had long been settled, which lie at the foundation 
of human society itself. Among them is that of the right 
to acquire property, to transmit it to children, to accumu- 
late wealth, and to carry on trade and manufacture with- 
out Government restraint. We are menaced by the Social- 
ist on the one side and by monopoly and vast aggre- 
gations of wealthon the other. If these matters are to be 
dealt with by practical statesmanship, statesmanship must 
look for aid in their solution to the most thorough and pro- 
found scholarship.” 


Ir is now twelve years since the system of School 
Savings Banks was introduced into the schools of the 
United States. Mr. J. H. Thiry, the founder of the 
system, has just issued his annual report, which shows 
a very gratifying condition of affairs. At present the 
School Savings Bank system is in practice in 280 school- 
houses in the country, in 63 cities and villages. These 
schools are under 1,572 teachers, and are distributed in 
six States. The pupils, of whom 82,790 are on reg- 
ister and 28,335 depositors, have placed in their 
school banks $451,211.37; withdrawn $292,954.23, and 
$158,197.14 remains due them. The system of banking, 
it may be added, is very simple. The teachers give 
credit on a weekly card to depositors, and when the 
amount of deposit is large enough transfer it to the 
local bank. The scheme is only a better way of encour- 
aging the habit of saving on the part of children than 
the banks can offer. 


Sanitary. 


Tue large number of intelligent Englishmen in 
Bombay, and those ‘rom other nationalities, will insure a 
study of all the phases of the plague. This morning a 
letter appears in the Springfield Republican, which shows 
that the people who were most violently panic-stricken 
in the outset, and, as it were, frightened from their pro- 
priety and all other calm emotions, have at last become 
capable of investigating causes, and the general opinion 
is, that the plague was originally brought from Hongkong 
by rats, which arrived on ships. Now therecomes a re- 
port that large numbers of pigeons are perishing, and 
the belief is that they are dying of plague. It has long 
been thought that diphtheria is communicated to man 
from pigeons, and there is a fatal type of typhus, or 
typhoid, that is communicated to man from diseased 
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parrots. In 1891, a couple of Frenchmen brought into 
Paris two hundred parrots—the survivors of an original 
stock that had been bought in Buenos Ayres; three hun- 
dred had perished on the voyage. The survivors were 
divided into two lots, and sold in widely separated parts 
of Paris. Each locality was promptly infected with a 
new and strange disease. In one twenty-two were sick, 
of whom six died; in the other there were twenty cases 
andeightdeaths. Dr. Dexazals has written an‘exhaust- 
ive article on the subject and given the disease the name 
Psittacose, from the scientific appellation of the species 
of bird which brought this malady to men. But there 
have been previous visitations of something closely re- 
sembling pneumonia, contracted from parrots, and one 
diligent Frenchman thinks he has found its specific mi- 
crobe. Thistype resembles grippe, and tce moral and 
warning that he draws, is not to allow a bird to take its 
food from the lips of its owner (as is often done) when a 
bird is sick; and the interest of others than the owner 
of the pet will be kindled, when one :nows that one 


individual infected by the bird can communicate it to ° 


his fellow-human. On every hand we are learning the 
value of perfect cleanliness as well as thevigilance that 
should be exercised, if our occupations bring us in con- 
tact with animals infected with communicable diseases. 
Formerly many men who were engaged intannin , con- 
tracted anthrax from handling infected hides, and wool- 
sorters took it from handling the fleeces of diseased 
sheep; but, thanks to the patient researches of science, 
these outbreaks are now attributed to the work of the 
ubiquitous microbe, and the same science has taught us 
to destroy the infinitesimal destroyer; and there is great 
comfort in the idea, that if animals can be so injurious, 
it is through them also that a way of escape has been 
found in Some of the most formidable of the diseases 
they can bring to mankind. The horse is the grand 
purveyor of antitoxin for diphtheria; and now we learn 
that Dr. Yersin hopes to make the anti-plague remedy 
‘‘on the spot,”’ by inoculating denkeys and goats, these 
animals being perfectly refractory to the disease. 





Science. 


THAT certain flies will steal a ride on the back or 
wings of some larger insect, and that this labor-saving 
process may be habitual, is indicated by the observa- 
tions of the Rev. A. E. Eaton, who noticed in Algeria 
a small fly of the Bordorine group, riding on the backs 
of big coprophagous beetles. They settle down on the 
prothorax, and on the base cf the wing covers, some- 
times half-a-dozen females on one beetle. 





““The beetles occasionally throw themselves on their 
backs totry and get rid of them by rolling; but the flies 
elude all their efforts to dislodge them, dodging out of 
harm’s way into the joinings of the thorax and out again, 
and darting from back to breast and back again, in a way 
that drives the beetle nearly mad. In vain she scrapes 
over them with her legs; in vain does she roll over or delve 
down among the roots of the herbage; the flies are as act- 
ive as monkeys, and there is no shaking them off.”’ 


A somewhat similar case has been reported by Mrs. 
Slosson, who observed at Franconia a lacewing fly 
(Chrysopa), which seemed to have a black raised spot 
upon each wing, and others with but asinglespot. She 
caught other chrysopas, and in the net with one of 
them was a minute Cecidomyia fly still clinging to the 
wing of a lacewing fly. It apparently is a tramp fly, 
stealing a ride on the larger insects, tho the lace-winged 
flies are not rapid fliers, nor do they fly to a great dis- 
tance. 


....-Much attention is now being paid to color-varia- 
tion and to seasonal changes in different animals. Those 
of the Pacific Coast, chipmunks of the genus Zutamias 
are said, by Dr. Merriam, to be startling. The differ- 
ence in most species between the gray winter coat, and 
the ‘‘ red’’ or bright golden fulvous post-breeding pel- 
age, being, as he says, almost incredible. In fact in 
some instances, the same animal in different pelages has 


been named as two different species. Besides the June 
or July molt, there is, he finds, a second complete molt 
in September or October, while the winter coat is worn 
about nine months, the summer coat is worn only about 
three months; while there are two molts, there are three 
pelages: 1, The fresh autumn or winter pelage; 2, the 
worn summer or breeding pelage (the left-over winter 
coat) and 3, the bright, fresh reddish post-breeding pel- 
age. At the close of the breeding season the animal is 
usually in worn, shabby pelage, and not infrequently 
the hairs are worn off so short that the dorsal stripes 
disappear. The new coat appears in irregular patches. 


....No little interest is expressed in the discovery 
made by Sir William and Lady Huggins, and announced 
inthe London 7imes, that calcium vapor, when suffi- 
ciently attenuated by extreme heat, radiates under 
electrical stimulation only the H and K lines of its spec- 
trum. Now, these two lines correspond exactly with 
lines in the solar prominences, which are from 50,000 to 
300,000 miles above its surface. There has been great 
discussion as to whether these two lines, characteristic 
of calcium, indicate the existence of calciumin the sun 
or of an element produced by the separation of calcium 
into its primary elements, as was suggested by Sir J. 
Norman Lockyer, who supposed that calcium was de- 
composed at the exalted temperature of the sun. It is 
now seen that no dissociation hypothesis is needed to 
explain spectral phenomena, which have hitherto sup- 
plied the strongest argument in its favor. 
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Contentment. : 


THE late Prof. Moses Stuart Phelps was supplying 
a vacant pulpit ina quiet country town. One Sun- 
day morning he preached a most stimulating sermon, 
which sent his hearers to their homes determined to 
strive after greater earnestness in the service of God. 
At the evening prayer-meeting he gave a restful talk 
on the grace of contentment. As soon as the meet- 
ing was thrown open a brother arose, and with great 
emphasis said: 

«Contentment! contentment! 
tented.” 

Then expressing his surprise that one who had ear- 
lier in the day urged to greater earnestness, should 
give such counsel, he went on to arraign church-mem- 
bers for being contented with the assurance of their 
own personal salvation, while sinners were perishing 
around them, and urged all present to labor for the 
salvation of souls, being discontented as long as one 
sinner under their influence was unreconciled to God. 

Professor Phelps, seeing that the brother had mis- 
apprehended his meaning, said, just before giving out 
a hymn: 

**By contentment we mean cheerful acquiescence 
in the will cf God, and in the work which he has as- 
signed us; not careless indifference to it.” 

Then the flow of thought and meditation, inter- 
rupted by the digression, returned to the channel 
opened by the leader, and in their hearts the wor- 
shipers thanked the brother who had elicited so com- 
prehensive a definition of Christian contentment. 

The definition will bear analysis and invites expan- 
sion as each one of us may develop it. Contentment 
has to do with our own lot rather than that of others. 
John the Baptist bade the soldiers to be content with 
their wages, and not robthe people. It has to do 
with what is clearly God’s will and the allotment of 


We are foo con- 


his providence, not with what we can properly change. © 


Paul bade one who was ‘‘called being a slave’’ to be 
content and ‘‘care not for it”; and he added: ‘< But if 
thou canst become free, use it rather.” It has to do 
with God’s will in our material work and its reward. 
Paul, who worked with his hands for a living, said: 
‘Having food and raiment let us be content.’’ It 
has to do with God’s will in our severest trials. The 


same Paul, who knew what it was to abound and to 
be in want, even to suffer imprisonment and stripes 
for Christ, could say: ‘‘I have learned, in whatso- 
ever state I am, therein to be content.’’ 


It does not 
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mean indifference to improvement in one’s own cir- 
cumstances, much less indifference to the material or 
spiritual condition of others. The contented Paul 
was happy and contented only while he could say, 
‘Wo is me if I preach not the Gospel.”’ 


The Protest of the Brown Professors. 


A MAJORITY of the professors in Brown University 
have signed a long and strong protest against the 
action of a committee of the trustees which has re- 
sulted in the resignation of President Andrews. It 
is signed by twenty-four names; nine refused to sign, 
mostly older members (one emeritus), because they 
did not think it proper for them to interfere with the 
affairs of the trustees; two others are in Europe, and 
the two remaining are not on record on either side. 
Those that refused to sign are Professors Harkness, 
Senior and Junior; Appleton, Williams, Poland, 
Packard, Davis, Bailey and Crowell. Among the sign- 
ers are acting-President Clarke, Profs. Manatt, Jame- 
son, Gardner, Wilson, Bronson, Everett and Manly. 
None are counted below the grade of assistant pro- 
fessor. Two-thirds of the faculty give their names to 


_ the remonstrance. 


It is not usual] for the faculty of a college thus to 
address the corporation; but it is no more than they 
have the full right to do whenever they feel it their 
duty in defense of their own interests or those of the 
college. In this case not even an extreme devotee of 
the dignity of corporations can complain, inasmuch 
as the trustees have taken no positive action on the 
subject. The most they have done is, after some 
warm speeches in their June meeting, to appoint a 
committee to confer with the President ‘‘in regard to 
the interests of the university.’’ That committee 
was not authorized to take action which must lead to 
his resignation. The trustees may, or may not, be 
satisfied with what their committee did; but it is the 
action of the committee, not of the trustees, which is 
criticised in the professors’ remonstrance. 

On the lower financial question the professors make 
a complete defense of President Andrews. He has 
been president eight years, and during this time the 
income of the university has increased from $67,064 
to $159,828. This increase is not by any large addi- 
tion to invested funds, but by increase in fees paid by 
students. The income from endowment during these 
eight years has increased from $43,706 to $58,364; 
while the amount of money received from students 
has increased from $23,358 to $101,464. The rate of 
growth during the past eight years has been three 
times as great as the general rate of growth of the 
New England colleges. This indicates the drawing 
character of the policy for Brown University which 
President Andrews has conducted. To be sure a 
financial prosperity derived from students’ fees is not 
stable. It requires increased expenses for instruction 
which might land an institution in disaster if there 
were a sudden contraction of patronage. The hint 
has been given by a trustee that the professors who 
have offered this remonstrance should resign. They 
might have to be dropped if popular disapproval of 
the forced resignation of President Andrews should 
lead to a considerable reduction of students’ fees. 

Of the Baptist papers we notice only one that de- 
fends the removal of President Andrews, The Watch- 
man, of Boston. The Examiner demands that the 
trustees disavow the action of their committee and 
decline to accept the resignation. We wish, but 
hardly hope, that this might be done. 

The charter of Brown University makes it a catho- 
lic institution. Its trustees must be of different de- 
nominations, fairly apportioned. Sectarian differ- 
ences are not to be considered in the institution, 
‘altho all Religious Controversies may be studied, 
freely examined and explained by the President, Pro- 
fessors and Tutors in a personal, separate and dis- 
tinct manner to the Youth of any or each Denomina- 
tion.’’ Can we believe that it accords with the his- 
tory or traditions of a college which was so liberal in 
matters of religious controversy to forbid the private 
expression of one’s views on political subjects? 

In a reply to the professors, Congressman J. H. 
Walker, that one of the trustees who introduced the 
complaint against the President, quite changes the 
issue by declaring that President Andrews’s ideasare 
viewed by the corporation as overthrowing ‘‘ the very 
foundation of morality.” But the committee express- 
ly excluded any such point. They said they had no 
objection to bring against him except that his course 
endangered prospective gifts and legacies. What 
that means is, apparently, that the million dollars 
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which it was hoped J. D. Rockefeller would give on 
the graduation of his son at commencement was not 
given. Had it been given there would have been no 
complaint against the President. 

The faculty are completely right in their noble de- 
fense of intellectual liberty, even if Congressman 
Walker’s plea of ‘‘morality’’ is introduced. They say 
well: 

“If presidents of universities are to be free to speak 
only on political questions that are not also ethical, but 
in respect to political questions which have an ethical 
element ought to‘ represent’ their communities, limited 
indeed will be their freedom. In fact, it is not the 
proper function of a university to ‘represent’ or to ad- 
vocate any favored set of political any more than of re- 
ligious doctrines, but rather to inspire young men with 
the love of truth and knowledge, and, with freedom and 
openness of mind, to teach how these are to be attained. 

We are convinced the life-blood of a university 
is not money, but freedom.” 

Yet it is a serious question how far the liberty ofan 
instructor can be allowed, for there must be some 
limit. By its charter the president of Brown Univer- 
sity must be a Baptist. Were he to become an Epis- 
copalian he must resign; much more, were he to be- 
come an atheist. Were he to remain a Baptist and 
promulgate and promote polygamy he would be prop- 
erly removed; for such a teaching contradicts *the 
accepted canons of morality. Passing from the fields 
of theology and morals to political economy, were he 
to defend publicly the subversion of all law by a car- 
nival of anarchism, he would be properly removed; 
for as we are now constituted, we should believe him 
lacking in sound common sense. But a question of 
politics, on which the public is greatly divided, 
even tho two-thirds of the _ people believe 
with Congressman Walker that moral consequences 
are involved, must yet remain within the realm of 
liberty of expression. Let the fight go on in the fair 
field, and within the knowledge of university students, 
and truth has no reason to fear. And yet it is a fact 
that President Andrews has never taught his free sil- 
ver doctrine in Brown University, and the public 
would never have known that he carried his faith in 
bimetallism a little further than Pres. Francis A. 
Walker if two private letters of his had not been pub- 
lished. He is in error, we believe; he holds a serious 
error which is yet not beyond the range of conscien- 
tious liberty; and he has held his error with a reason- 
able regard, in its expression, to his official position. 
We wish he believed otherwise; but we hold that he 
ought to be protected even if he believes that the 
United States can, with a present commercial ratio 
of thirty-six to one between gold and silver, open its 
mints freely to all the silver the world will pour in, 
and yet maintain our currency at the rate of sixteen 
to one. 


The Assassination of Premier Canovas. 


THE hand of the Anarchist is again seen in the 
assassination of the Premier of Spain. It is a bloody 
hand and ruthlessly strikes down rulers wherever the 
opportunity offers. It dogged the Czar of Russia 
persistently until it got a chance to destroy him by 
dynamite and it cared nothing that other lives were 
sacrified to reach his. It sought President Carnot, 
of France, tho his mild rule was in sharp contrast to 
the despotic government of the Czar, and doomed 
him to sudden and violent death. Not many months 
ago the same dastard hand tried to strike down King 
Humbert, of Italy. It hates the restraint of all gov- 
ernment, and with a cunning which is both fiendish 
and foolish tries to overthrow the system by destroy- 
ing its chief administrators. 

Sefior Canovas had done no more to make himself 
obnoxious to the Anarchists than had President Car- 
not. It is true the Anarchist crimes at Barcelona 
had been severely punished; but that was done 
through the courts, the regular established machin-: 
ery of justice, and not by ministerial decree. The 
Premier did not establish the courts or formulate the 
criminal code. These are as old and as universal 
as Government. The assassin said the deed was 
‘‘a deed of vengeance,’’ evidently not personal 
vengeance, but vengeance against the system. 
Seeking the lives of the rulers of Barcelona, the 
Anarchists had cast bombs at a religious procession 
led by the Barcelona officials. By a mistaken aim 
the destructive missiles fell among ordinary civilians, 
and killedthem. Justice seized the miscreants, tried, 
condemned and shot six, imprisoned fifty more for 
life and exiled a hundred. The awfuldeed at Santa 


Agueda on Sunday was in revenge for what was 
Anarchy 


done in the name of justice at Barcelona. 
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is against Government, not against individuals, ex- 
cept as individuals happen to stand for law and Gov- 
‘ ernment. 

No sane man believes for an instant that Anarchy 
will succeed in its designs. Its deeds may shock the 
world, but they will never overthrow Government. 
The assassination of the Czar did not shatter the sys- 
tem of rule (call it tyranny) for which he stood. The 
murder of President Carnot did not open the way for 
anarchism in France; nor will the violent death of- 
Premier Canovas bring about a revolution in Spain, 
certainly not in the direction of anarchy. These 
crimes only make the necessity of government more 
apparent, and determination to uphold it more firm, 
They put society in an attitude of self-defense, and 
compel it to vindicate the majesty and supremacy of 
law. Anarchy is criminal insanity, and there is no 
system of government, however despotic, that is not 
better than the tyranny of Anarchy. Liberal leaders 
do not propose to take advantage of Spain’s sudden 
misfortune to overthrow the Ministry, but will sup- 
port the Government until the stress is over. We do 
not look for immediate changes in policy toward 
Cuba. 

The method of dealing with Anarchy calls for the 
largest and broadest wisdom of statesman. It cannot 
be suppressed by the iron hand. It is a reaction, in 
many cases, from oppression; and the surest remedy 
lies in the removal of abuses and inequalities of Gov- 
ernment. Ifthe stories of the Barcelona Anarchist 
exiles who recently arrived in England are to be 
believed, and some of them are sworn to, a system of 
fiendish cruelties was applied to them in the Spanish 
prisons to compel them to confess. The tortures to 
which they were subjected were most inhuman. If this 
is so, the methods of the State were as reprehensible 
as the methods of Anarchy. Torture is a relic of sav- 
agery and never yet helped the cause of justice. Of 
course the crimes of Anarchists must be punished as 
rigorously as other similar crimes. The assassin of 
Sefior Canovas deserves death, and will undoubtedly 
get what he deserves under the law, even tho it should 
provoke additional acts of vengeance. We must 
punish, but we must also endeavor to equalize the 
laws, secure a juster administration and extend the 
limits of human liberty. Tyranny is one extreme; 
Anarchy is the other. 


The Alaskan Boundary Question. 


SENATOR MORGAN said last week that permanent 
arbitration ‘‘ would destroy the prestige and moral 
force of our Government in obedience to a simpering 
sentiment of peace, which among men and nations is 
the strongest invitation to wrong and injustice and is 
always accepted.’’ We have no Arbitration Treaty 
with Great Britain, nothing to prevent us from send- 
ing at once an ultimatum to Lord Salisbury bidding 
him either to instruct the Canadians to recall their 
recent maps of the Alaskan Boundary or get ready 
for war. Boundary disputes are always vexatious, 
and this could be made uncommonly so. We might 
claim that the Klondike gold-fields are ours. They 
are very close to the border. It is true that the 14Ist 
meridian is the boundary line; but the 141st meridian 
has not yet been authoritatively located on the earth’s 
surface. Wedo not believe those gold-fields are in 
our territory; but if we could lay aside for a moment 
‘our simpering sentiment for peace,” we might find 
pretext fora claim. 

We do believe that the old and long accepted 
boundary line south of Mt. St. Elias is correct; but 
our Canadian friends would apparently deprive us 
of most of the coast opposite the archipelago on 
which Sitka, Juneau and Dyea are situated, and cut 
of our land communication between these points and 
Alaska proper. This, we must admit, would puta 
severe strain on the ‘‘simpering sentiment of peace” 
to which Senator Morgan refers. But we have faith 
inthe justice of our claim and our ability to make our 
Canadian neighbors see it as we do; and a treaty for 
the settlement of the whole question has been signed 
and is before the Senate awaiting its approval. This 
boundary dispute was excepted from the Treaty of 
General Arbitration. What the pending convention 
proposes is that the boundary shall be definitely fixed 
by a boundary commission. 

Scientific surveys have been made of the r4tst 
meridian by United States and Canadian surveyors, 
independently, with results closely approximating. 
At Forty Mile it is said they were only about six feet 
apart; but at the Yukon, just above, there were over 
600 feet between their lines. This variation is too 
small to worry about, and no doubt a commission of 
representatives of both nations could speedily settle it. 
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The southern portion of the boundary is more 
difficult, and requires an interpretation of the Treaty 
between Russia and Great Britain, defining the di- 
viding line. Of course, we succeed to all of Russia’s 
rights. That Treaty reads thus: 


‘* The line of demarcation between the possessions of 
the high contracting parties upon the coast of the con- 
tinent and the islands of America to the northwest shall 
be drawn in the following manner: Commencing from 
the southernmost point of the island called Prince of 
Wales Island, which point lies in the parallel of 54 de- 
grees 40 minutes north latitude, and between the 131st 
degree and the 133d degree of west longitude, the same 
line shall ascend to the north along the channel called 
Portland Channel, as far as the point of the continent 
where it strikes the 56th degree of north latitude. From 
this last-mentioned point the line of demarcation shall 
follow the summit of the mountains situated parallel to 
the coast as far as the point of intersection of the 1q1st 
degree of west longitude of the same meridian, and 
finally from the said point of intersection the said me- 
ridian of the rq41st degree, in its prolongation as far as 
the frozen ocean, shall form the limit between the Rus- 
sian and British possessions on the Continent of Amer- 
ica to the northwest. Wherever the summit of the 
mountains, which extend in a direction parallel to the 
coast from the 56th degree of north latitude to the point 
of intersection of the r141st degree of west longitude 
shall prove to be a distance of more than ten marine 
leagues from the ocean, the limit between the British 
possessions and the line of coast which is to belong to 
Russia, as above mentioned, shall be formed by a line 
parallel to the winding of the coast, and which shall 
never exceed the distance of ten marine leagues there- 
from.”’ 

One of the important questions is, how is the ten 
marine leagues to be estimated, from a line drawn 
from headland to headland, or following the windings 
of the Coast? On all our maps, and on all maps un- 
til recently the boundary line followed the coast line. 
In 1884 a Canadian map showed a different Southern 
boundary. Instead of following the Portland channel 
it followed Behm Channel, sixty or seventy miles fur- 
ther west. This was onthe ground that the words in 
the Treaty, ‘‘ Portland Channel,” were erroneously 
inserted. However, our possession and control of 
this territory have never been disputed. At the 
northern part of Alexander Archipelago changes 
have also been made in Canadian maps, the effect of 
which would be to throw all the territory north of 
Juneau, together with Juneau itself, possibly, into 
British Columbia. 

If we tried to settle these differences by public dis- 
cussions we might get into a hot and dangerous in- 
ternational quarrel. The method proposed by the 
pending convention is a much wiser, safer and more 
satisfactory one. It is in no wise to its discredit that 
it responds to what Senator Morgan calls the ‘‘sim- 
pering sentiment of peace.” 





From Tragedy to Farce. 


THE Whitsitt controversy began like a tragedy and 
ends like a farce. It began with a determination to 
drive out the president of the great Seuthern Baptist 
Theological Seminary at Louisville, Ky., for the crime 
of believing that the English Baptists began to prac- 
tice immersion in'1641. It ends with the ridiculous 
exposure of the underhand methods of accomplishing 
his removal, undertaken by the son of the editor who 
has most stirred up the strife. 

In order to understand the farcical character of the 
affair one must recall that a chief count in the charge 
against Dr. Whitsitt was that he wrote anonymously 
for THE INDEPENDENT articles which we published 
editorially on the subject of Baptist history. We 
knew him as a foremost scholar in this branch of 
study, and sought his help for the instruction of our 
readers in a matter that was newly before the world. 
It was a topic on which he could write without com- 
promising in the least his good faith as a Baptist. 
But when he acknowledged writing the articles he 
was assailed, especially in the Louisville Western Re- 
corder, as having written anonymously as if he were a 
Pedobaptist. Now some months ago there appeared 
in several Southern Methodist papers an article, en- 
titled ‘The Truth Triumphant,” purporting to be 
written by a Louisville Methodist, who signed himself 
‘«W.N. M.,’’ which began in the following way: 

‘* All Methodists who have had to listen to Baptist 
brag about their Church having been founded by John 
the Baptist, etc., have occasion to rejoice at the action 
of their convention, which takes the place of that of 
our General Conference. 

The letter goes on to give a sort of account of 
Professor Whitsitt’s views and the occurrences at the 
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Wilmington Convention, tells how he was triumphant- 
ly retained in his position and that he is hereafter to 
teach their young preachers, ‘‘ not the old Baptist brag 
but the truth, that all Baptists sprinkled and poured 
up to the year 1641, and that Edward Barber having 
invented immersion was the founder of dipping Bap- 
tists,’’ so hereafter the proper thing is to call Baptists 
Barberites just as Methodists are called Wesleyans. 

Now some Southern Baptists began to suspect that 
that letter was not written by a Methodist at all but 
by a Baptist, and they inquired about it. They found 
that it was first sent to The Central Methodist at 
Cattlettsburg, Ky. They went to the editor and in- 
formed him that they suspected that the letter was a 
fake. That made him indignant. He had preserved 
the manuscript, and he found this postscript to it: 

‘‘Please withhold my name and sign my initials only 
as Ido not wish my Baptist friends to know that I 
wrote the article. Yours truly, 

‘““W. N. MILLER.” 

He found there was no W. N. Miller en his subscrip- 
tion list. They inquired in Louisville, and found 
there was no Baptist of that name there. They ex- 
amined the manuscript more carefully, and discovered 
that it was in the handwriting of Joseph H. Eaton, 
the son of Dr. T. T. Eaton, editor of The Western 
kecorder, ~They called him to an interview, made 
him confess that he wrote the article and signed the 
false name to it, pretending that he was a Methodist. 
He said he would do it again because his father had 
been lied about; declared he had done worse than 
that; that he had written and said a great deal; that 
he was ‘‘not only opposed to Dr. Whitsitt but to 
theological seminaries, and would like to see them 
destroyed.’’ They then saw Dr. Eaton, and told 
him the facts, and secured from him the promise to 
publish their statement in The Western Recorder. 

Of course no one has a right to say that Dr. Eaton 
knew what his son did—he declares he did not; 
but if Dr. Whitsitt was to be blamed for writing anon- 
ymously and impartially as a mere student of history, 
what should be said of one who writes pseudonymously 
pretending to be a Methodist in a Methodist paper, 
attacking his own denomination and attempting to 
use the Methodists as a club with which to smite his 
own people? Hisact was palpably dishonest, and has 
not only seriously injured himself but cast grave sus- 
picion on his father. What adds to that suspicion is 
the fact that Dr. Eaton himself wrote to the Cestra/ 
Methodist for twenty-five copies of the paper contain- 
ing ‘‘W. N. M’s’”’ article, which of course he desired 
for distribution where they would do the most good. 
The Religious Herald, of Richmond, curteously says 
that it does not believe Dr. Eaton had any knowledge 
whatever of the heedless act of his son; that even 
altho ‘‘he promptly ordered twenty-five copies of the 
paper, this does not alter our conviction about it”; 
but it says: 

‘* We have an interior conviction that somebody else 
has been using young Mr. Eaton. Somebody is skulk- 
ing.’’ 

We also accept Dr. Eaton’s word, which was given 
also to us in more inclusive terms, as printed in our 
issue of July 22d, in which he said: 

‘It is one of the strangest things in the world that 
some persons should settle down in the notion that lam 
Dr. Whitsitt’s arch-enemy, that I am the author and 
will be the finisher of opposition to him. . . . Let 
me say with emphasis that throughout this entire con- 
troversy I have never said or done a single thing in 
regard to Dr. Whitsitt that I would not have been per- 
fectly willing fur him to have said or done in regard to 
me had our positions been reversed. I have 
never had any but the kindest feelings for Dr. Whitsitt 
I have made no attempt to remove him 


” 


personally. ... 
from his position. 
We can simply say that the laugh is turned on Dr. 
Whitsitt’s opponents, and that Te Western Recorder 
will hardly have the face any further to lead the at- 
tack upon him. 


Radical Tory Legislation. 


THE measure known as the ‘‘ Workingmen’s Com- 
pensation Bill,” which has just become a law, is 
a great advance in English legislation, The Salis- 
bury Government is evidently not incapable of put- 
ting radical plans into its program. Perhaps it is 
due to the fresh blood which the Liberal-Unionists 
have contributed to the Tory Party. The Chamber- 
lain wing of the Liberal Party fell away from Mr. 
Gladstone when he brought forward his Irish Home 
Rule bill, and made common cause with the Con- 
servatives against it. They have never got back into 
the Liberal ranks, finding sufficient toleration for 
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Liberal ideas in the party they so long opposed. There 

never, perhaps, was much difference between that bril- 
liant and liberal young Conservative, Lord Randolph 
Churchill, and that Conservative Liberal, Joseph 
Chamberlain. It is less strange that the Colonial 
Secretary should be found supporting a bill solely 
in the interests of British workingmen than that 
Lord Salisbury should appear as its champion. 

The new act is designed to take the place of 
the Emyloyers’ Liability Act of 1880. The Home 
Secretary, Sir Matthew White-Ridley, is nom- 
inally the author of it; but Mr. Chamberlain has 
from the first been its sponsor and ablest advocate. 
The bill provides that employers, in certain lines of 
work, must in all cases give compensation for acci- 
dents to their workingmen, whether the employés are 
wilfully negligent or not. This is its vital feature, 
and.is the chief point ofadvance on the Act of 1880. 
The benefits of the proposed legislation are re- 
stricted to those who work on railroads, at docks, 
and in quarries, mines, warehouses and factories. 
The compensation for which the employer is liable, 
in the case of accident, is one-half the usual pay, 
while the workingman is disabled, excepting a period 
of two weeks immediately following the accident. 
If death results, a lump sum is to be paid to the 
dependents, the amount to be calculated an the basis 
of the wages received, but to be not less than $750, 
nor more than $1,500. 

The chief opposition so far has come from the mine- 
owners. They say that the act will add twopence 
aton to the cost of mining, and will cause the dis- 
missal of a large number of miners. Accidents are 
always costly; but under this new legislation they 
figure out appalling losses. For example, if 120 men 
lose their lives in the mines, they reckon the compen- 
sation alone at $150,000. But Mr. Chamberlain tells 
them they are inerror. Forty of the men will be 
without dependents, and all the employer will be 
liable for is their funeral expenses, at $50 each. There 
will be eighty for whom compensation must be made; 
but not atthe maximum rate. He strikes an average 
of $900, and thus makes the total liability for the 120 
men, $74,000, instead of $150,000. He admits that 
the smaller figure is a large one, but suggests that a 
system of mutual insurance might be adopted to pro- 
vide for such losses. 

Obviously, one of the objections to the provisions 
for payments during the period of disability, is that 
malingering will be possible. Such safeguards as ex- 
perience suggests have been provided, but their ade- 
quacy to protect the employer from imposition is 
doubtful. There is a provision, however, which 
allows the employer to relieve himself of uncertainty 
by contract with the employé, the latter’s interests 
being well protected. 

Lord Salisbury considers that many vexatious in- 
cidents of suits which turn on the question of con- 
tributory negligence will be avoided by the elimina- 
tion of that very uncertain element; and, most impor- 
tant of all, under the proposed act, the workingman, 
and not the lawyer, will be the actual beneficiary. He 
admits that the pathway from the old to the new sys- 
tem is untried; but the old system has proved to be 
‘‘anomalous, exceptional and full of difficulties,” 
while the new is founded on ‘‘a safe, clear principle.” 
Moreover, he says, the pending bill proposes to do 
justice to the workingman without going into the 
realm of Socialism, which he defines as ‘‘the under- 
taking by the State of a burden or duty which should 
be borne by the individual.” Under the existing 
law it is the parish that bears the expense incident to 
the loss of life by accident. Rate-payers who get no 
profit from the working of mines, in case of a mining 
accident have to help meet the cost of providing for 
destitute wives and children. Under the proposed 
Act, it is the mine-owner, or railway owner, who 
meets it. 

The principle of the bill is new in legislation, and 
the world will watch its workings with great interest. 
Lord Salisbury believes that one of its best results 
will be the devising of life-saving machinery. Per- 
haps so; but will it not make workingmen more 
negligent of ordinary precautions? 





WE greatly regret to recordthe death of J. Hammond 
Trumbull, LL.D., long the librarian of the Watkinson 
Library at Hartford, Conn. He was a quiet, retiring 
man, but was yet a delightful companion, and was 
known as the possessor of more out of the way knowl- 
edge of American history and prehistoric American 
matters than any one else inthe country. Now that he 
is dead there is probably no man living who has ever 
read through Eliot’s Indian Bible. He was a chief 
authority on Algonquin matters, and had the most 
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exact knowledge of everything that pertained to early 
colonial history and manners and faith. Inthe remark- 
able literary society of Hartford he was one of the 
brightest lights, and one of the wittiest in its company 
of wits. We may tell a single story which illustrates 
the man outside of the usual line of his acquirements. 
Like his brother, Dr. Henry Clay Trumbull, he was in- 
terested in Oriental archeology, and some twenty or 
thirty years ago made a visit to Egypt. Preparing for 
the visit, he took up the study of the hieroglyphics and 
found no difficulty in reading the cartouches of the 
kings. On one occasion while on the dahabiyeh he 
was accosted by a native dealer in antiquities who 
wished to sell him some scarabs. He shook his head 
and intimated that they were forgeries. The man 
loudly protested that they were genuine. Thereupon 
Dr. Trumbull took a scarab out of his pocket, showed it 
to the man and asked him if that was genuine. He 
looked at it and said, ‘'Certainly.” ‘‘I do not think 
so,’ said Dr. Trumbull. ‘‘ Why not?’’ said the man. 
‘* Because I whittled it out myself yesterday.”’ The 
dealer was greatly delighted. He felt that he had met 
with a worthy compeer, and he took him to his shop 
and showed him where his own antiquities were made. 


THE English papers agree in recognizing Kipling’s 
‘‘Recessional” as the poetic gem ofall the Jubilee verse; 
and it speaks well for the English character that it is 
the deep religious note of humility before God, who 
has given every blessing, that appeals tothe English 
heart. It is not always recognized that with all his 
riotous liberty Mr. Kipling is also a great master of 
literary technic, one who, to quote The Spectator, is 
‘*a conscious artist in words, who has laid himself out 
to study language as men study a science, and to wring 
from it all its secrets and all its latent possibilities.” 
But he is no mere artist believing in art for art’s sake 
only. The artistdoes not eat up the man. No matter 
how rollicking he may be at times, there is in his under- 
nature a calm seriousness which is thoroughly English 
and which gives the same inspiration to the poet as in- 
spiresthe preacher. The British heart responds to the 
warning ‘‘ Lest we forget”; and it is this national sense 
thatall their success is the gift of God and that they are 
responsible for its use that saves us from the fear that 
wealthy, commercial, bartering and colonizing England 
is going the way of Carthage. England isnot d/asé with 
wealth and pleasure; it has the young heart which 
the Australian Prime Minister Reid, says he was sur- 
prised to discover. 

It is a duty to publish the following gentle reply 
to ourcriticism of the sermon by J. B. Helwig, D.D., 
pastor of the First Presbyterian Church in Urbana, O., 
apologizing for the lynching of a man who had been con- 
victed and sentenced to death, but who was forcibly 
taken from the jail and hanged. Dr. Helwig says: 


To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

Frequent as the crime is now becoming and which the 
divine law says shall be punishable by death, I sincerely 
hope that no member of your family will ever suffer the out- 
rage that was committed upon one of our Urbana ladies. 
But if such a misfortune should occur, as it has occurred in 
nearly two hundred families in the past year and a half, 
my impression is that you would not be quite so ready to 
express the censures such as you have expressed in a re- 
cent number of your paper. Only when the death penalty 
has been affixed to sucha crime can the people be re- 
strained from taking the punishment of it in their own 
hands. And there seems to be noother form or character 
of crime that so deeply stirs the wrath of a community as 
does that crime. Murder does not. It is the horror that 
the living victim must carry to her grave that makes the 
crime so heinous in the estimation of the community in 
which it is perpetrated. Very truly yours, 

J. B. HELWIc. 


There is no question of the enormity of thecrime. The 
wisdom of the State of Ohio affixes the penalty of im- 
prisonment for life. If the people of Ohio are wrong in 
this judgment they should be instructed through their 
Legislature. To overthrow law is the surest way to 
make life and person unsafe. 


...-Nothing has yet been heard of from Herr Andree, 
the Swede, and his two companions, who left Dane’s Is- 
land on July 11th by balloon for the Pole, and no one ex- 
pects to hear anything from them for months; and it is 
more than likely that they will never be heard of again. 
And yet it was nota foolhardy expedition. There was 
a fair chance of its being successful, that is, of its ex- 
tending the domain of human knowledge; and that was 
all these three men of science wanted. They were 
willing to risk death for that purpose. The lesson of 
self-sacrifice will not be lost in a too selfish world. Now 
while no word comes from them, and while they may yct 
be carrying on successfully their task, we would do our 
part to forestall the accusation of folly sure to be made 
by those whose lives are only fit to throw away, against 
those who risk their really valuable lives in a cause 
which offers no financial profit. 


....A Presbyterian pastor, an alumnus of Princeton 
University, thinks we went too far in speaking of the 
Princeton Inn as *‘ built under the auspices of Princeton 
University.”” We stated distinctly that it was ‘‘ owned 
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by wealthy alumni,” and we have seen no evidence that 
our statement was not correct that it was built under 
the auspices of the university. It has been regarded 
as almost a university building, as needed for the con- 
venience of the university; and it is only on that ground 
that three professors and two professors’ wives, own- 
ers of property, signed the application for its license to 
sellliquor. If we are wrong we shall be very glad to 
be corrected. Presbyterian papers criticised the supply 
of wines for the Princeton jubilee banquet. Liquor at 
the Princeton Inn is no worse than liquor at the 
banquet. 


....The carelessness with which public statements 
are made is illustrated by a paragraph which we find in 
a respected religious contemporary, which begins: 

“The tablets recently discovered at Nineveh, which 

were found by Professor Smith, the famous English Assyr- 
iologist, appear to corroborate the Hebrew account of the 
creation of the world as contained in the Bible,”’ etc. 
In the first place, there have been no tablets of any ac- 
count recently discovered at Nineveh; next, ‘‘ Profess- 
or’’ Smith was not a professor, and he has been dead 
twenty years; the tablets were not collected, as the ar- 
ticle goes on to say, by Sennacherib, but by Assurbani- 
pal; and they do not corroborate the Hebrew account 
of the creation, and no human history or record could 
possibly corroborate that account. 


....-The more Negro conferences the better. The 
chief Negro institutions in the South are taking up the 
scheme, and each one prepares a platform, and they all 
say the same thing; andthe same thing is what they all 
oughttosay. The conference at Hampton Institute was 
very fully attended, and it of course declared that Ne- 
groes ought to become landholders; recommended that 
their land companies purchase large tracts, to be subdi- 
vided; that they build homes through building associa- 
tions; that the people practice rigid economy, and that 
the utmost attention be paid to the education and the 
moral welfare, especially of the young. But these max- 
ims are, for the most part, just as much for white peo- 
ple as for the colored, and therefore we like them. 


...-Does the Boston Pilot answer quite fairly the 
question of its correspondent who asks, What is the 
attitude of the Catholic Church on the subject of the 
morganatic marriages of sovereigns? Toshow that the 
Catholic Church gives no privilege to sovereigns to 
contract a morganatic marriage the Pi/ot refers to Je- 
rome Bonaparte, who in 1803 married Elizabeth Patter- 
son at Baltimore, and Pope Pius VII’s refusal to allow 
the marriage to be annulled, and who pronounced any 
subsequent marriage null and void. But Jerome Bona- 
parte’s marriage was not, so far as we ever heard, a 
morganatic one. There was no special agreement that 
the children should not inherit rank, title or property. 


....General Draper, our new Minister to the Italian 
Government, had the following notice published in the 
Roman newspapers: 


‘“‘The anniversary of Independence Day occurring this 
year on Sunday, the Ambassador of the United States and 
Mrs. Draper will be at home at the Grand Hotel on Mon- 
day, July 5th, from five to seven o'clock, to receive such of 
their fellow countrymen and countrywomen as may honor 
them with a call on that occasion.”’ 


We like that. It is a good object-lesson, just where it 
will do the most good, of the respect Americans pay to 
the day of worship and rest. We recall the abortive 
attempt of Secretary Olney to make Sunday a reception 
day in Washington. 


....It is reported by cable that the Lambeth Confer- 
ence has passed a resolution ‘‘ recognizing the adoption 
of the title of Archbishopin the Provinces of Canada.” 
But it was to prevent just such action and to preserve the 
absolute independence of the daughter Churches in the 
Provinces and other countries that the name was 
changed to Lambeth Conference, that there might be no 
reason to believe that anything more than conferring 
was to be done. If the Provinces of Canada want arch- 
bishops they are competent to have them without ask- 
ing any recognition from the Mother Church. 


....The steamship ‘‘China,’’ of the Pacific Line, be- 
longs to American citizens, and they want it to be an 
American vessel; but the Government will not allow it 
to register because it was not built in this country. 
Accordingly the owners have had its registry trans- 
ferred from the British to the Hawaiian flag, expecting 
that in a few months Hawaii will be annexed. We have 
succeeded by our laws in annihilating our ocean marine, 
and we wish that a thousand vessels might dodge our 
foolish laws in the same way. 


....We understand that among the manuscripts 
brought back by Mr. Schechter, the Cambridge talmud- 
ist, from Egypt, a fragment of the version of the Old 
Testament by Aquila has been detected by Mr. Burkitt. 
We shall hope to give our readers further particulars 
of this interesting discovery before long. 


....We heartily congratulate Zhe Midland, of Chicago 
and Omaha, for adopting the amended spellings of the 
words program, tho, altho, thoro, thorofare, thru, thruout, 
catalog, prolog, decalog, demagog, pedagog. We have not 
yet had the courage to adopt ¢4ru and ¢horo, but we hope 
to reach it one of these days. 


... The fast and Sabbath logion has turned up in the 
Fathers. It has nothing to do with fasting or Sabbath- 
keeping in the outward sense. 
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Religious Intelligence. 
The Development of Zionism. 


BY CLIFTON HARBY LEVY. 


PALESTINE is a word made sacred to Jew and 
Christian alike by the halo of historic recollecticns. 
The home of one religion and the birthplace of the 
other it is not remarkable that everything which has to 
do with it is of surpassing interest to the civilized 
world. j 

Its importance to the religious world has never 
ceased, for the Bible ever carries us back to its sacred 
soil, evenif only with regret that it has so long been in 
the hands of the ‘‘ Unspeakable Turk’’ and still re- 
mains in his possession, notwithstanding crusade after 
crusade and more modern attempts to snatch it from his 
grasp. 

The latest movement in this direction is remarkable 
in more ways than one. It is an attempt by new meth- 
ods to accomplish a very ancient ideal. Palestine was 
the ‘‘ Promised Land” to Abraham and his descendants 
until the emancipated Israelites took possession of it. 
When Solomon’s Temple had been destroyed and Judah 
was carried captive to Babylon the favorite theme of 
Prophet and Psalmist was the return to Zion. These 
psalms and prophecies were treasured up in the Bible, 
and when the destruction of the second temple took 
place, in the year 70 exiled Israel found food for hope 
in these ancient writings, looking for a second return 
to Zion under the leadership of the Messiah.- 

From time to time, during the Middle Ages, self- 
styled messiahs arose creating wild excitement by their 
attempts to get the Jews to return to Palestine. The 
idea became crystallized into the ritual where more 
than one prayer for the ‘‘ Restoration of Jerusalem”’ is 
to be found. Especially on the Feast of Passover is 
this thought harped upon in song and story: ‘‘ This 
year we celebrate our festival here; may we celebrate it 
next year in Jerusalem.” 

Since the development of Reform Judaism, which be- 
gan in Germany less than a century ago, this doctrine 
of a personal Messiah who should lead Israel back to 
Palestine, has been put aside altogether, and many ot 
those who still claim to follow orthodoxy in rite and 
ceremonial reject this tenet of faith. 

The so-called Zionistic movement is, therefore, relig- 
ious in origin, but, as advocated to-day, retains a very 
small portion of its original religious character. It is 
only since the savage anti-Jewish riots in Russia, in 
1881, that the eyes of many oppressed Jews have turned 
longingly toward Palestine. 

The Jewish community of Odessa, owing to its geo- 
graphical position, was the first to take an active part 
inthe movement. Dr. Puisker, of that city, roused the 
Jewish students of the Russian universities by his book, 
‘* Anto-Emancipation.”” A paper called Razsw/7:t (The 
Dawn) was started in the interest of Zionism, exert- 
ing a wide influence as long as it was published (1881- 
1883). Through this book of Puisker’s and this period- 
ical a society of the students from the universities of 
Harkov, St. Petersburg, Moscow and Odes:a, was 
formed, called Ai/uzi, from the initials of the Hebrew 
words adopted as a motto, the translation of which is, 
‘-O house of Israel, come let us go!”’ 

In 1883 the first colony resulting from this agitation 
was founded by Zebi Hirsh Lewantin, a wealthy phi- 
lanthropist of Nicolaew, Russia, which was purchased 
by one of the Rothschilds a year later. An international 
society for the support of Palestinian colonies, called 
the Choveir Zion (Friends of Zion) was then organized. 
This society has quite a large number of local branches 
in the United States and Europe, claiming thirty-one 
‘‘tents,’’ which contributed £1,500 toward the colonies 
during 1896. 

The colonization of Palestine has heretofore been no 
different in purpose from the Russian agricultural col- 
onies planted in Argentine or the United States; but an 
altogether novel idea has been lately promulgated by 
Dr. Theodor Herzl, of Vienna, in his little book, the 
‘‘Jewish State’ (‘‘ Judenstaat’’). He advocates not 
only the colonization of the Holy Land, but also its 
erection into a Jewish State, through purchase from the 
Turkish Government. He claims that the condition of 
the Jews in many lands, notably Russia and Rimania, 
and even Austria and Germany, is unbearable, and that 
no shield against anti-Semitism can be found until the 
Jews have a country of their own. He would accom- 
plish his purpose without any viclent social or eco- 
nomic revolutions, by acareful regulation of emigration 
and settlement. He would form an international ‘‘ So- 
ciety of Jews,’’ whose aim should be scientific and po- 
litical, the study of conditions and the planning of the 
new State. He would vest the management of his 
enterprise in a ‘‘Jewish Company,” which is to 
manage all details. In the Jewish State there is to 
be a ‘‘seven-hours’’ working-day, symbolized by the 
banner, which is to have seven blue stars on a white 
field. Dr. Herzl claims that anti-Semitism is economic 
and social, not religious; and the cure, therefore, is the 
establishment of the Jewish State. His book was put 
forth to feel the pulse of the public. It was greeted 
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with both criticism and indorsement among the Jews, 
and even found enthusiastic support in some quarters. 
It was not received in bad part even by non-Jews. In 
answer to his critics Dr. Herzl reasserts his claims, and 
adds that the resettlement of Palestine by the Jews 
would avoid European complications as to national in- 
terests there; that he would come to the aid of shat- 
tered Turkish finances by paying a tribute of $500,000 
per annum, guaranteeing a loan of $10,000,000, and 
that the tribute should be increased in proportion tothe 
increasing population. 

Max Nordau, the author of ‘‘ Degeneration,” has 
come forward as alieutenant of Dr. Herzl; and togeth- 
er they have issued a call for an international congress, 
to be held in Basle, August, 25th, 26th and 27th. 

‘The purpose of this congress is the establishment of a 
union and understanding between all Zionists, and the fix- 
ing of a common aim. 

“‘ The congress will consider the wishes of our oppressed 
brethren of many lands, and the methods of aiding them. 

‘* Representatives are to be sent from societies and com- 
munities all over the world, who will consider: 

‘‘(a) The position of the Jews in every country, econom- 
ically, socially and politically. 

‘**(6) Colonization: Present conditions and prospects, 
Agrarian, industrial, commercial and technical questions. 

“‘(c) Contributions toward the support of Palestinian 
Jews. 

“(d) Finance. 

‘*(e) The Jewish question and the next diplomatic con- 
gress of the Powers. 

““(f) Exhibit from Jewish colonies at the Paris Exposi- 
tion in 1900. 

‘“‘The congress will demonstrate what Zionism is and 
what it wants to do—that it issomething and aims at some- 
thing.” 

The first intention was to hold this conference in 
Munich; but as the chief Rabbi of that city and entire 
community protested against the scheme, the place of 
meeting has been changed to BasleinSwitzerland. The 
Executive Committee of the Union of German Rabbis, 
meeting at Berlin, July 6th, passed a series of resolu- 
tions against the movement, stating: 

“The efforts of so-called Zionists tocreate a Jewish na- 
tional State in Palestine, are antagonistic to the Messianic 
promises of Judaism as contained in Holy Writ and in later 
religious sources. . Religion and patriotism alike im- 
pose upon us the duty of begging all who have the welfare 
of Judaism at heart to hold aloof from this Zionist move- 
ment, and to abstain from attending the Congress.” 

The Central Conference of American Rabbis, which 
met last monthin Montreal, Canada, resolved: 

“We totally disapprove of any attempt for che establish- 
ment of a Jewish State. Such attempts show a misunder- 
standing of Israel’s mission which from the narrow politi- 
cal and national field, has been expanded to the promotion 
among the whole human race of the broad and universal- 
istic religion first proclaimed by the prophets,”’ etc. 

Many individuals favor the plan, while others are al- 
together opposed to it. Naturally the most ardent sup- 
porters are to be found in those countries where the Jew 
is most oppressed; and it is stated that many Russian 
and Rimanian Jews are wildly exited at the prospect of 
an immediate return to Palestine. 


New York Ciry. 


THE receipts of the American Board for eleven 
months of its financial year, ending July 3Ist, amount to 
$469,805, which indicates a decrease for the period from 
last year of $54,148. The falling off is in regular dona- 
tions and legacies. There was an increase in donations 
for special objects, but a considerable falling offin each 
of the other items. 


....Bishop James N. Fitzgerald, of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, has been chosen, it is reported, to 
succeed Dr. E. H. Stokes as the president of the Ocean 
Grove Association. This office carries with it the con- 
duct of the affairs of the community asa civil organiza- 
tion as well as the religious work of the Camp Meeting 
Association. 


....Some time ago the Mennonite Brethren in Christ 
revised their constitution and Confession of Faith and 
submitted the revision to a vote of the Church. The 
result has been the defeat of the new constitution, 2,152 
voting for it, 213 against it, and 1,514 not voting at all. 
In order to be ratified the constitution required a two- 
thirds vote of the entire membership of the Church. 


....It is announced that a prelate from Galicia, in 
Austrian Poland, isto come to this country, with recom- 
mendations from the Propaganda at Rome, to examine 
into the state of affairs of the Polish Catholic parishes, 
the causes of the schisms in their congregations, and to 
devise ways and means by which the difficulties which 
beset the Polish parishes of America may be relieved. 


....It is expected that Archbishop Keane, who, since 
his resignation from the rectorship of the Catholic 
University in Washington, has been in Rome, will 
shortly return to this country to attend the meeting of 
the Board of Directors of the university, which takes 
place in October. He has been mentioned as the suc- 
cessor of Archbishop Janssens, of New Orleans. There 
are several persons named for the post besides Arch- 
bishop Keane. 
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...-The Rev. Alexander Dowie, the Chicago faith 
healer, who baptizes by trine immersion, does not be- 
lieve in infant baptism but does believe in infant conse- 
cration. An account is given in the Leaves of Healing 
of a recent service where a number of children were 
blessed. He declared that the ordinance of presen- 
tation and consecration was in accord with the Gospels 
of Matthew, Mark and Luke. 


...-It is reported that in Russia the Czar has joined 
forces in favor of Sunday rest by promulgating a decree 
prohibiting under severe penalty any form of labor on 
Sunday or on the fourteen principal Russian feast-days. 
More than this, children are not permitted to work 
more than eight hours a day, while eleven hours during 
five days of the week and ten hours on Saturday are to 
be the maximum working day of grown men. 


....After having been expelled from Spain and from 
Russia the Jews are passing through a similar experi- 
ence in Germany. Under special orders from Emperor 
William the Jews in the eastern provinces of Prussia 
are being driven forth with the most pitiless severity. 
No matter what their position—wealthy or poor, manu- 
facturers, land-owners or clerks—they are being driven 
into exile without any apparent cause or legal proc- 
ess. 


....The next Anglican Church Congress will be held 
at Nottingham, beginning September 28th. As many 
American bishops are in England attending the Lam- 
beth Conference, advantage has been taken of their 
presence to put three of them on the program of the 
Congress. Among the preachers are the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and the Bishop of Iowa. The Archbishop 
of Ontario, so-called since the beginning of the present 
Lambeth Conference, the Coadjutor-Bishop of Spring- 
field and the Bishop of Iowa are to read papers. The 
Archbishop of Ontario is to describe the functions of 
the Lambeth Conference, and the Bishop of Iowa is to 
discuss, in connection with the Bishop of Natal, the sub- 
ject of organizations for the mixed races in the Church. 


..-.For many years Pastor Fritz Fliedner, son of the 
famous Kaiserswerth reviver of the order of deaconesses, 
has been the leading missionary of Protestantism in 
Spain. Among his successful operations has been the 
establishment of a Protestant College in Madrid, cost- 
ing $50,000, which is now under roof and rapidly ap- 
proaching completion. This success has aroused the 
opposition of the clericals, and the Bishops of Vitoria, 
Santander, Leon and Valencia, together with the Arch- 
bishop of Burgos, have united in a strong appeal to the 
Government, demanding that this insult to the religion 
of the State be stopped, and that the noble sacrifices of 
the people for the preservation of the integrity of the 
State be rewarded by such protection to their religious 
rights. At latest reports the Government has ignored 
this appeal. 


....Since 1870 the passing of religious processions 
through the streets and public thoroughfares of Rome 
has been forbidden. Of late the Prime Minister of 
Italy has informed the ecclesiastical authorities that 
this restriction wil] be removed on condition merely 
that the local police officers be informed beforehand of 
the intention. The permission has been hailed with 
delight, and religious processions are now as frequent 
in Rome as in other cities, always attended, however, 
with the utmost good behavior. .One effect of this will 
be to show the Catholic Church throughout the world 
that there is no persecution of it in Italy, but that it 
enjoys the most absolute freedom. Also it will, toa 
considerable degree, place the Vatican under obliga- 
tions to the Government and thus will facilitate the 
restoration of cordial relations between it and the Gov- 
ernment. 


....The first biennial convention of the Young Peo- 
ple’s Alliance of the Evangelical Association was held 
in Pittsburg, July 30th. There was a large attendance, 
and it is stated that in the singing those who so wished 
sang in German, and those who preferred the Eng- 
lish sang inthat tongue. The president delivered his 
annual address, and the secretary made a report of the 
year’s work, in which he stated that the number of local 
alliances is 969, with 32,825 members. This indicates 
an increase of 81 alliances and 2,418 members. In an 
address on popular amusements, one of the speakers 
opposed Sunday bicycling, theater going and card par- 
ties. The report in the organ of the Church says that 
the address ‘‘ created a profound impression.’’ There 
were delegates present from ten States, alsofrom Can- 
ada and Japan, representing 14 branches and 15 con- 
ferences. 


....The largest and oldest Protestant Evangelical 
Society of France, Za Société Centrale, recently cele- 
brated the semicentennial of its activity. Delegates 
from Switzerland, Italy, Scotland, Belgium and Alsace 
were present. This association enjoys an annual in- 
come of 350,090 francs, and has not only no deficit to 
deplore, but can boast of a surplus of 9,000 francs. It 
serves the cause of the Reformed Church, and has done 
excellent service. Not a fewcharges and congregations 
that are now recognized and supported by the State 
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were originally established as mission points by the So- 
ciety. Dozens of mission stations are partially or en- 
tirely sustained from its funds. The association has 
also established and still maintains the well-known the- 
ological school at Batignolles, Paris. Inits employ are 
at present engaged 140evangelists and agents. 


....The Armenians seem to have almost as much dif- 
ficulty over their national education in Russia as in 
Turkey. For some time there has been a conflict be- 
tween the Armenian clergy in the Caucasus and the 
Russian educational authorities as to the books in use 
inthe schools. The Russians claim that they have a 
tendency, by keeping alive Atmenian patriotic senti- 
ment, to weaken the Czar’s authority. They object 
especially to the word Armenia, contending that no such 
country exists. Some Armenians, they say, live under 
the rule of the Sultan, others under that of the Czar. 
They do not, however, live in Armenia, but in Turkey 
and Russia. Inthe school-books Mt. Ararat is put down 
asin Armenia. The Russians say that it is in the Rus- 
sian province of Erivan. They also object to the use 
of the word Fatherland as applicable to the word 
Armenia, and to the frequent biographies of Armenian 
saints and warriors. The clergy do not see fit as yet to 
yield to the Russian demands, and, as a consequence, 
the schools under their care, numbering, it is said, 400, 
have been closed. 


....A scandalous case of persecution is reported from 
Austria. Dr. Bela Skarvan was a Hungarian army 
physician on the staff of a military hospital. Six weeks 
before his time of service expired he informed his supe- 
riors by writing that, as he was an adherent.of Count 
Tolstof, he could no longer be a member of any military 
organization, and declined to serve any longer. At 
first the medical staff thought they had to do with a 
lunatic; but finding Dr. Skarvan firm in his convictions, 
his arrest was ordered and inquiries instituted as to 
what had best be done. He was examined before the 
military authorities and remained inflexible, and then, 
after some more weeks in jail, sentence was pronounced 
on him. For entertaining revolutionary ideas he was 
to be deprived of his rank and condemned to three 
months’ hard labor in jail. Further, the University of 
Innsbruck, from which he had received his doctor’s 
diploma, was requested to take his name off its books; 
and in order that his utter ruin might be secured, an 
order was issued prohibiting him from practicing as a 
physician in any part of the Austro-Hungarian domin- 
ions. 


....Professor Luthardt, of Leipzig, the Nestor of 
the conservative theologians in the German universi- 
ties, has recently published a significant article on 
the state of theology in Germany. He declares that 
the liberal ranks of destructive theology are showing 
the undoubted signs of disintegration and that the pros- 
pects for a reaction in favor of pesitive theology are 
better now than they have been for many years.’ The 
old rationalistic Protestantenverein is virtually dead; 
the Ritschl clans no longer present an undivided front, 
but are divided among themselves, as were the Hege- 
lians, into a right or positive and a left or radical wing, 
the former not going as far as their master in his de- 
parture from traditional teachings, and in fact becom- 
ing a little ashamed of being called Ritschlians, the 
latter finding that this ‘“‘ last Church father,’’ as Har- 
nack called him, was not radical enough, and going far 
beyond what he taught and maintained. Then, too, 
the official representatives of all the various provincial 
synods of Prussia have declared themselves in favor 
of the conservative wing, and in the appoirtment of new 
professors to the university chairs have favored the con- 
servatives almost more than they asked; and, best of 
all, says the veteran professor, the German churches 
as such have declared for the Bible as the inspired 
Word of God in many ways and manners and shown 
again, as they did in the Apostles’ Creed controversy 
several years ago, that the Protestant Church of Ger- 
many is but little influenced by the negative thought 
prevailing at some of the universities, and is conserva- 
tive to the core. 


....The Moravian Brethren in Germany are sorely 
vexed by a controversy that calls into question the or- 
thodoxy of the theological professors of their seminary 
at Gnadenfeld, hitherto a stronghold of conservative 
teachings. A year or two ago the first charges were 
made that the theology of Ritschl had found an en- 
trance into this;fortress; and inthe biography of Ritschl, 
recently published by his son, the fact of this conquest 
of the new theology of Germany is repeatedly men- 
tioned. Official actions looking to an investigation of 
the matter was madé by a Free Conference, composed 
chiefly of laymen, held in Gérlitz in the middle of May. 
The special object of this convention was to devise 
ways and means to counteract the inroads of neological 
thought into the ranks of the Unitas Fratrum, and 
especially to protest against the theology now taught at 
Gnadenfeld. Resolutionslooking toward this end were 
formulated and are to be presented to the next. General 
Synod. These resolutions, while personally attacking 
nobody, are very pronounced in their orthodox and 
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conservative character. The professors of the semi- 
nary, namely Kélbing, Miller, Roy and Steinmann, have 
decided not to await the meeting of the General Synod, 
but have published a long declaration, in which they 
maintain that they have retained the substance and 
reality of old conservative theology, but acknowledge 
that they have discarded old forms and formulas. The 
declaration is: addressed to the Church at large and is 
virtually an appeal for greater confidence. The docu- 
ment is severely criticised among others, also by 
Luthardt s Kirchenscitung, of Leipzig, which claims that 
the charges of the laymen’s convention are grounded 
on facts. The indications are that the controversy will 
be carried tothe General Synod for adjustment. 


Biblical Research. 
The New “Sayings of Christ.” 


BY PROF. J. HENRY THAYER, D.D. 





To THE EpITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

I owe you many thanks for the welcome copy of the 
pamphlet containing the ‘‘ Sayings of our Lord”’; and in 
accordance with your request proceed to Offer a few 
comments for THE INDEPENDENT. 

1. The fragmentariness of the ‘‘ Find” is extremely 
tantalizing. Inferences from its contents must be 
iargely conjectural—an exemplification of the old Greek 
witticism about judging of the house by a brick. 

2. As compared with the contents of our Canonical 
Gospels the ‘‘ Sayings ” strike me as being distinctly of 
a secondary character. This is indicated by their ex- 
pansions (see Sayings 6 and 7), the preterites, verbal 
echoes and combinations of No. 3 (év capxi dpdm” cf. 
1. Tim. 3: 16; “ePbvovrac, Matt. 24: 49; depavra, Rev. 21: 6; 
22: 17, etc.), and especially by the mystical cast of Say- 
ing 2. The unexplained use of bold phraseology, such 
as appears in this second Saying, implies an anterior 
educative process in the readers. The accredited teach- 
ing of Jesus respecting fasting and the Sabbath, cor- 
roborated as that teaching is by the very genius of 
primitive Christianity as set forth in the Apostolic 
writings, excludes the supposition that the fasting and 
Sabbath-keeping here enjoined are to be understood 
literally. The Saying, therefore, in both its parts is 
doubtless to be taken spiritually. The term ‘‘ world” in 
its ethical sense of ‘‘that which is antagonistic to 
God’’ became current early, as the writings of John, 
Paul, James, Peter show. But the novel phrases ‘‘ Fast 
[z. e., abstain from] the world,” ‘‘sabbatize the Sab- 
bath” [7. e., make it a veritable spiritual rest-day], im- 
ply a somewhat general antecedent training to warrant 
their employment as a summary of the teaching of 
Christ, or even to render them quite intelligible. Fur- 
thermore, according to usage in Jewish circles, the sec- 
ond phrase would primarily suggest the outward ob- 
servance of the Sabbath, and even the circle of Chris- 
tians for whom Ignatius speaks, early in the second 
century, could say, ‘‘ We do not sabbatize.”’ 

3. The Fifth Saying, to interpret its decipherable 
half by the antecedent words, seems designed to teach 
the presence of Christ with the solitary believer, and 
even in the midst of menial tasks. 

I notice in THE INDEPENDENT for July 22d, thata 
symbolic sense, borrowed from sacrificial usages, is very 
ingeniously suggested for the last half of this Say- 
ing. This interpretation, tho favored by the unusual 
éyecpov, involves even a bolder figurative use of lan- 
guage than is found inthe Second Saying. Like that, 
however, it may possibly point to a Jewish-Christian 
currency of the document. 

4. This new document tends to confirm the opinion 
(cf. Luke 1: 1) that the early Christians possessed a s« me- 
what ample literature. Moreover,like the Gospel of 
Peter and the Teaching, it indicates (see particularly 
on Saying 2 above), that early Christianity wore differ- 
ent phases in different localities and classes. 

5. Butthe true significance and value of the new 
‘*Find”’ can be estimated only after time has been given 
to trace out its covert relations to the history of the 
Church and other extant Christian literature. One of 
its more obvious suggestions, however, is certainly not 
the least in importance. I refer to its bearing upon 
the solution of the ‘‘Synoptic Problem.’’ The meaning 
of the much-debated term ‘‘ Logia,’’ indeed, it does not 
settle. For the appearance of that word in the title is 
due tothe English editors. The name is appropriate 
enough in its conceded biblical sense of ‘‘ divine say- 
ings,” ‘‘ inspired utterances.’’ But to conclude that the 

Logia which, according to Papias, Matthew composed 
in Hebrew, consisted merely of a similar string of dis- 
connected aphorisms, would be a hasty inference. The 
new document, however, does go far toward corrobora- 
ting the opinion of those who hold that collections of 
the Sayings of Jesus, apart from their historical set- 
tings, were early current as Christian manuals, and 


hence to warrant the critics who postulate such collec- 
tions, whether as an aid in explaining the origin of our 
Canonical Gospels, or in solving the discrepancies of 
their narrative portions in reference to specifications of 
time and place. 


Seat Harsor, Me., July 28th, 1897. 
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The Sunday - School. 
Lesson for August 27th. 


THE EXCELLENCE OF CHRISTIAN LOVE.— 
1 Cor. 13: I-13. 

GoLpEN Text.—‘‘ And now abideth faith, hope, char- 
ity, these three; but the greatest of these is charity.’’— 
1 Cor. 13: 13. 

Notes.—‘t Tongues of men and angels.’’—All languages 
and methods of expression conceivable. The reference 
is to the gift of speaking with tongues, which was often 
an ecstatic, incoherent utterance. ‘*Zove.’’—Not 
charity in our modern sense. ‘* Brass,” ** cymbal.” 
—Mere instruments of music, which make a noise, but 
have no heart in them. ‘*Prophecy.”’—The power of 
announcing truth and duty under the influence of the 
Spirit; not necessarily in foretelling. “‘Mysteries,”’ 
“* knowledge.” —The hidden meanings of things, of God’s 
word and will. ‘*Bestow all my goods.’’—In accord- 
ance with a communist tendency in the early Church. 
‘*Suffereth long.’’—Without losing its kind feeling. 
‘Does not behave itself unseemly.””—Does not allow 
itself to use angry or indecorous language. ‘* Tak- 
eth not account of evil.’’—If not as beautiful a thought as 
the ‘‘thinketh no evil’’ of the Received Version, it is 
more accurate. It means that it does not retain a feel- 
ing of injury so as to requite an evil. ‘‘ZLove never 
faileth.”’—It is in its nature eternal. ‘*Prophecies, 
they shall be done away.’’—Because the earthly con- 
ditions in- which instruction and warning need to be 
given under inspiration will cease. “* Tongues, they 
shall cease.’’—Because the world in which they are used 
shall cease. ‘Knowledge, it shall be done away.” 
—Because the special gift shall become needless through 
the light which, in another world, shall give all equal 
insight into mysteries. ‘‘In part.’’—The highest 
knowledge and inspiration here is only partial, mixed 
with human ignorance. “That which is perfect.” — 
The completion of this world-age, and the beginning of 
the Kingdom of God in the new age of Christ’s reign. 
‘‘We seein a mirror darkly.’’—The image seen in 
a metallic mirror is dim, blurred and ghostlike, as com- 
pared with clear, direct vision. 

Instruction.—The day’s lesson is on Love. It is not 
Charity, in the sense of giving to the poor, but the feel- 
ing and principle in the heart to which belongs that 
grand name, Love. It is not love to one’s self, nor to 
one’s family, nor to one’s country alone; it is nothing 
partial or selfish, but universal, all-embracing Love, for 
God and for all men. 

Love forgets self. It does not value self above its 
true value. It values beir ~- according to their real 
worth, remembering that humanity has more worth 
than single self has. : 

Learning is a good thing; but it is empty and hollow 
without love. Selfish learning is heartless, useless, in- 
jurious, destructive. It makes a show and noise, but is 
of no advantage to the world. 

Religious knowledge is no better than any other kind 
of knowledge, so far as making a man a Christian is 
concerned. A man may know his Bible and Catechism 
by heart, and be able to discourse and discuss learnedly 
and eloquently on religious subjects, and to treat them 
correctly and wisely, and yet be selfish and unloving. 

The man who loves as Christ teaches him to love is a 
Christian. Christianity does not consist in belief, in 
knowledge, but in love. 

Even self-sacrifice conveys no merit unless it be made 
not for show or effect, but wholly out of a real heart- 
love for the person who is to benefit by the sacrifice. 
The most prodigal giving of money, and even the sacri- 
fice of one’s life may be for a selfish purpose, for repu- 
tation and glory. 

A Christian person and a loving person being one and 
the same, we may gather from what Paul says that a 
Christian will not be boastful. His boasting proves 
that he is thinking more of himself than of others. 

A Christian will not bequarrelsome. He will be more 
pleased to have others have their way than to have his 
own. 

A Christian will not get angry. 
too much to get angry with them. 

A Christian wi'l lay up no grudges. He does not 
take offense, and he wants other people, even tho they 
have injured him, to be happy and succeed. He would 
not have them injured in return. 

A Christian makes no display of himself. He is mod- 


est and retiring, except as he is needed to do some 
needed work for others. 

A Christian will not be self-conscious. It makes lit- 
tle difference to him what others think of him; and so 
he is not troubled about that. 

A Christian makes excuses for the faults of his neigh- 
bors. He loves to think well of them, and it is a pain 
to think evil of them. 

A Christian will be patient when others injure him. 
He is more grieved at their sin than at his own suffer- 
in 















































He will love people 


g. 

In the other world our faith will be changed to sight. 
We shall see that God we trusted in here. Our hope 
will be accomplished and cease; but our love will be 
just the same in nature as here, directed tothe same ob- 
jects, and will be the very center of Christian life there 
as here. 
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Literature. 
Three German Historians. 


BY THE COUNTESS VON KROCKOW. 


In my literary review of books and men in 1896 in 
Germany, I omitted three names that have held a 
noble eminence in German letters for many years, 
and which were all three erased from the tablet of the 

* living during the twelvemonth reviewed—von Sybel, 
Ernst Curtius and Heinrich von Treitschke. 

Few names could be admitted in the same rank where 
theirs stood amongcontemporary writers of history; 
and it 1s a singular tact that all three should have died 
within so short a timeof one another, and that with 
them the old school of history-writing came to its end 
in Germany. The new, under Professor Lamprecht, is 
ofanother sort. It is genetic, and takes account of 
the tremendous importance of the people, in the 
steady, omnipotent, uninterruptable power that makes 
for evolution in customs and common laws. The 
style which Sybel and Treitschke still used is aristo- 
cratic, breathing of the boudoir, the council-chamber 
and the library. Individuals are gossiped about almost 
exclusively; with every possible air of dignity, of elo- 
quence or of robust common sense, to be sure; but 
still as if taking for granted, it was they and the 
battles they brought on, or the councils they pre- 
sided over, or the actions they set on foot, which 
were the important agents of events. 

But while all three authors were pre-eminently de- 
scriptive historians, in temperament they were alto- 
gether different, and consequently the tone and pitch 
of their writings are various. Professor von Sybel 
appears in his books a matter-of-fact, plain, moderate 
and widely gifted man, somewhat like Horace Gree- 
ley. Herr von Treitschke, on the contrary, outdoes 
every historian we know of in partisan passionateness; 
while Prof. Ernst Curtius, the tutor once of the 
Crown Prince Friedrich William (afterward Emperor 
Frederick III), excels in a refined lucidity of insight, 
sentiment and leisurely manner of expression, which 
suit admirably the classic themes to which his pen 
was dedicated. All three, finally, to finish the record 
of these general resemblances, were professors at the 
University of Berlin, without possessing, however, 
any of the exclusive love and but few of the habits of 
cloistered walls and the midnight oil. All three, fur- 
thermore, were intimate with the countries and fa- 
miliar with the peoples they wrote about or with 
such peoples’ descendants. And, finally, all three 
were of respectable or distinguished birth. 

The eldest of the trio, Prof. Ernst Curtius, like 
Goethe, was the son of a patrician family, and, like 
Goethe, was endowed from youth to old age with 
wealth and personal beauty. In hisold age he seldom 
showed much animation; and as this period of his 
life covered, in his case, a great many years, inasmuch 
as he lived to be eighty-two, some of my readers, 
perhaps, who may have seen him in Berlin may have 
formed a notion of his having been a silent and re- 
tired man by nature. If you spoke to him he gave 
you no response, but went on brooding for himself, 
till you were about relinquishing the hope of an an- 
swer, when, at last, after a véry long interval indeed, 
it finally came. It is thought that his silence in re- 
spect of antagonistic views on the part of other arche- 
ologists was the cause of deeper enmity than the 
sharpest rebuttal could have brought forth. His air, 
both in life and in letters, was that of an absorbed, 
infallible man, and instilled offense. His drift of 
mind had been turned, early in life, by August Bicky, 
Welcker and Ottfried Miiller, away from pedantic en- 
grossment in the words of classic texts to their living 
spirit, and that drift became a current which nothing, 
not even the geniality of Lachmann and Lachmann’s 
many prosperous and victorious disciples, could turn 
aside for an instant. They housed together, these 
Lachmannites and Curtius, and Curtius heard and 
read himself attacked, sharply and incessantly; he 
went on his quiet way, wrapped in the comfortable 
self-assurance that nobody knew Greece, and all things 
pertaining thereto, as he himself did. 

In Greece he had lived, as I wish it had been the 
privilege of our own Professor Gildersleeve, for many 
years, while still in the flush of impressible youth; 
first with Ottfried Miiller, his teacher, and then by 
himself His earliest important work was a geograph- 
ical historical study of the peninsula of Peloponnesus, 
with which to his own mind there was somehow no 
coming toanend. It was largely an endeavor to 
show the connection between the topography of the 
country and its peculiar history, an endeavor which 
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was not originally an inception of Curtius’s, but which 
turned out skilfully performed. Curtius, as we appre- 
hend, is denounced chiefly by the specialists. He was 
a constant reproof to them in still being an all-around 
man, an archeologist, philologist, topographist and 
social historian in one. 

As for Professor von Sybel, he was of the self-re- 
stricting school of Ranke —the cleverest writer, per- 
haps, that has grown out of that school. Tohim the 
official, visible, working departments of the Govern- 
ment compose the State; and in his eyes, the things 
which the State accomplishes, compose the data by 
which a given epoch of time is to be measured for its 
relative value in the history of civilization. In order 
to arrive at a knowledge of these achievements, doc- 
umentary evidence is to be resorted to, he believes, 
and documentary evidence exclusively. Where there 
is no parchment to confirm a thing, the thing is not. 
In short, Sybel was an archive-worm. The latter 
part of his life was spent among the archives of the 
Prussian State; and much emphasis has been laid 
upon the fact, in order to impose his representation 
of events as authoritative and final. For my part, it 
it seems to me to have become a duty of writers who 
retain their common sense in the face of no matter 
what ukases, whether from scholars or Opinion, to 
thrust in a warning to young students against a too 
complete faith in the documentary method of writing 
history. Archives are not all managed honestly at 
all times. The directors are learned, but unfree gen- 
tlemen, as the anecdotes prove which go the 
rounds of court circles. Only last winter a Prince 
of the royal house died, for instance, whereupon 
his correspondence was transferred in a mess, as 
is usual, within a sealed basket, to the Head 
Director of the Archives, ‘‘for the purpose of 
being sifted.’’ In this process certain papers got 
into the hands of edified members of the court, but 
not into the archival Kémmzer. I remember reading 
sorrething similar in an article, some years ago, of 
the Saturday Review, in respect of a portion of the 
British archives. For all the plain man knows, pre- 
cisely as much or as little, gets into these temples, 
where Ranke and like historians expect us to wor- 
ship as within a shrine of Truth, as influential per- 
sons may choose to decide. To swear by archival 
documents, therefore, is to swear sometimes by foxes 
and jackals, which is to say by. wary statesmen and 
courtly, obedient lord-directors. Men there must be 
at the head of affairs of State who are too clever to 
let certain matters get upon paper at all; or, at any 
rate, accounts of them as they actually occurred. If 
the wording of Bismarck’s King’s reply to the French 
Ambassador in 1870, cannot be proved beyond doubt 
and contradiction, by the so-much applauded archival 
documentary method, how areearlier incidents to be ? 

Sybel can, at any rate, be relied on not to romanti- 
cize. What his inventive talents might have been we 
have no chance to judge. His sources of information, 
unlike those of Curtius, were ready at hand and enor- 
mous in number and bulk, inasmuch as his chief work 
was on events of modern history. His task was to 
select and arrange. That he performed this, in re- 
spect of German history, as a National Liberal, he 
himself confessed, altho to his way of thinking it was 
not a confession so much as an avowal, sure to win 
attention and respect. On other subjects he was a 
Realist. His earliest literary labors were devoted to 
a study of the first Crusade, and the book created a 
sensation by reason of the manner in which he tore 
away the veilings of romance and haze of poetry that 
had gathered around the men who followed the ban- 
ner of the Cross. In treating of the French Revolu- 
tion he bore down, in a similar spirit, upon the preju- 
dices which his conservative countrymen entertain 
against its ‘‘ horrors,” by showing that the excesses 
of 1789 and 1792-’93 were the whirlwind harvest of a 
wind that was sown by indulgence and tyranny in high 
places for a century long. The historian’s great work, 
however, had his own country and times for its theme, 
and hereby he is commonly judged, the Estadlishment 
of the New German Empire under William I being 
the most widely known of all his books. 

Now, curiously enough, like Treitschke, the other 
historian of the Hohenzollerns, Sybel was not a 
Prussian by birth or training. His family, which be- 
longed to the upper middle class of society, were 
Rheinlander, and were attached by many traditions 
to both Catholicism and France. The Rhine prov- 
inces had been French for a long time, so the inhab- 
itants were used to French freedom, and detested the 
military austerity of the Prussians. How Treitschke 
came to take sides against them for Prussia can 
be explained only by his character and cleverness. 
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By intuition he was led to prefer energy and enter- 
prise, and he realized that Prussia embodied these 
qualities. His candid, gruff turn of mind made him 
impatient with the unthrifty romanticism that would 
cling either to Catholic France or Catholic Austria 
out of piety. He, for his part, worked with both 
word and pen for a unity of the States under the 
leadership of Protestant, practical Prussia; and when 
this leadership was established, he became Director 
of the Archives in Berlin, to write the history of the 
movement to theend. In every respect he was prac- 
tical, and his literary undertakings were successful 
ones. 

The life-work of von Treitschke was the same sub- 
jectashis. But Treitschke left his German History 
a torso, his robust life having been brought to aclose 
before it could be finished, a fate which he and 
his friends foresaw with bitterness of soul; for, 
to the patriotic Prussian, Treitschke’s is the book 
of books, the mirror, the defense, and the justifica- 
tion of the Prussian race. 

By birth he wasa nobleman, and a Saxon, and even 
more of a renegade in his fellow-countrymen’s eyes 
than von Sybel; for the Rhinelander had no specific 
reason for hating Prussia, whereas Saxony has suffered 
injury and loss unbearable from Prussian troops and 
Prussian annexations. Herr von Treitschke explains, 
however, in the first volume of his History, that the 
Saxon Government is little better than a privy coun- 
cil, the members of which are scions of a few in- 
triguing families, who rule the King and the people 
in their own interests, so that no love is deserved by it. 
There isanexaggeration ofsentiment in Treitschke. 
He was more ardent in his worship of Prussia than 
the majority of patriotic natives themselves. And 
of all the haters of Prussia’s antagonist, Austria, he 
was the most eloquent and passionate. He was one 
of the strongest types of a patriot that ever lived; 
and it is a pity that German pedantry spoiled him. 

But for its laws of the Medes and Persians about 
the necessity of thoroughness in whatsoever literary 
work is undertaken, Treitschke would have pro- 
duced a hymnal history uplifting to read. He was 
the man for sucha thing; he had the true bardic 
soul and the resonance of sentiment. As it was, this 
phantom of thoroughness laid its clutch on him, suf- 
focated his enthusiasm, except between gasps, stran- 
gled his genius, put an end to his very life! It drove 
him to write a history so circumstantial that six thou- 
sand pages are but as a prelude and a fragment; 
while, all the while, the hymn in his surging heart 
was a single refrain. The phantom browbeat him into 
beginning by telling minutiz concerning the Congress 
of Vienna, whereas the story which his soul had to 
sing was the victories of 1866 and ’7o. 





Some Recent Publications on the Scriptures 
and Oriental Literature. 


THE Polydiblion calls attentionin a recent number to 
various publications on the Scriptures and Oriental lit- 
erature which have appeared of late in England, France 
and Germany. 

I. A work of textual criticism on the New Testament 
is the treatise entitled -THE CAUSES OF THE CORRUPTION 
OF THE TRADITIONAL TEXT OF THE HOLy GOSPELS, writ- 
ten by the late Dr. Burgon and edited by Mr. E. Miller. 
The classification of the ancient documents of the Greek 
text was made originally by Hort. But this classifica- 
tion was not adopted by every one, and certain scholars 
came forward to contradict it, especially in England. 
One of the most active of these was the late J..W. Bur- 
gon. Hort considered the text which he has called 
‘*neutral” to be the one nearest the original, for the 
reason that it isexempt from all Alexandrian or Western 
modifications. Burgon, on the other hand, accepts the 
Syrian text which his adversary regards as more recent 
andaltered. Burgon sees in this text the primitive tra- 
ditional one, preserved and transmitted by ecclesiastic 
tradition. But in order to re-establish the validity of 
this Syrian text it was necessary to makea thorough re- 
vision of it; for, having been constantly read and com- 
mentated in the Greek Church it was not devoid of in- 
terpolations. 
from the false. 


It was necessary to separate the true 

For this purpose the English critic, Dr. 
Burgon, prepared the present treatise, which has been 
arranged, completed and edited by Mr. Miller, and is a 
thorough and careful study. The author finds two 
categories of ‘‘ causes” for the alteration of the Greek 
text: accidental and intentional. Under the accidental 
category are classed five minor headings, such as pure 
accident, resemblances of forms in the uncial writing, 
liturgic influence, etc. These are all exemplified by 
citations of book, chapter and verse. The second cate- 
gory, intentional alterations, comprises ten sub-head- 
ings, such as, with the intention of harmonizing diver- 
gent passages; through omission, transposition, addi- 
tion; through the introduction of glosses; by action of 
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heretics; by action of Catholics, etc. This work is un- 
questionably one of importance, tho few critics accept 
its principles or conclusions. 

Il. The GEOGRAPHIE DES ALTEN PALASTINA, by F. 
Buhl, with a plan of Jerusalem and a map of Palestine, 
has been brought out in Leipzig under the Grundriss 
der Theologischen Wissenschaften, a collection published 
in Germany by several professors of the Protestant 
universities. The volume is in two parts; the first deals 
with the geographic description of the country, com- 
prising the natural limits, the climate, the flora and 
fauna; the second part includes historic geography, 
names, frontiers, political divisions, natural riches, 
mountains, valleys, plains, lakes, highways, cities, 
towns and hamlets of Judea, Samaria, Galilee and the 
country east of the Jordan. A double table of biblical 
passages and of geographic names help the student in 
making use of thiscrowded mass of material. It is a 
scholarly résumé of all previously published special 
works on the subject. 

IlI. In Paris, Calmann-Lévy has published a volume 
by Adolphe Franck, entitled NOUVELLES Erupes ORIEN- 
TALES. This is a collection of critical essays, most of 
which have appeared in the Dédats and the Journal des 
Savants, and are now gathered together by a pupil and 
admirer of the philosopher and Orientalist. In all of 
his studies Franck has sought to bring out in clear-cut 
lines the character and the genius of Judaism; he has 
established the characteristics of the Pharisees, the Es- 
senes and the Sadducees; he has made known the Tal- 
mud and its civil legislation; he has shown the beauties 
of the proverbs and the sentences of the ancient rabbi: 
His work will be the means of spreading many true 
ideas and of dissipating many false ones. These Stud- 
ies have been written with a view to justifying ancient 
Judaism. With this apologetic motive in view Franck 
has hada tendency to bring out the best side of Judaism 
and tocover the shadows. He is somewhat too favora- 
ble tothe Pharisees, insists unnecessarily on the love of 
the Jews for the Gentiles. and is weak on the point of 
usury. Two lectures, which form, as it were, the tes- 
tament of the author, are added to the volume, and rep- 
resent his supreme struggle against atheism. They 
treat of ‘‘Oriental Pantheism and Hebrew Monothe- 
ism,’’ and of ‘‘The Idea of God inthe History of Hu- 
manity.” 

IV. Le Roi Davin, 6y Marcel Dieulafoy (Paris, Ha- 
chette, 1897), isanattempt to give us a portrait of the true 
David, in the framework of his times and his environ- 
ment. The author’s wide knowledge of the East has 
made this an easy task. The new biographer of the 
Hebrew king has had the courage to turn aside the cur- 
rent of opinion, and his book is a solid and eloquent 
refutation of the romantic portrait of David drawn by 
Renan. M. Dieulafoy acknowledges the historic value 
of the two books of Samuel, and believes that those 
who deny their authenticity do so merely because they 
are unwilling to admit the facts whichthey relate. But 
unfortunately this history is written from a standpoint 
altogether too naturalistic. While the sources from 
which the historian draws his material speak constantly 
of the intervention of Jehovah inthe affairs of Israel, 
M. Dieulafoy strives to refer all occurrences to causes 
dealing merely with human politics. This naturalistic 
tendency is everywhere apparent, and is clearly ex- 
pressed in many passages. The death of Uzzah is attrib- 
uted to an entirely different cause than the wrath of 
Jehovah—it was due to an accident. The son of Abina- 
dab was crushed under the wheels of the chariot which 
pore the Ark. Aside from this, the author brings into 
full light the military genius of David. He attributes to 
him the honor of having been the first, at the battle of 
Rephaim, to have recourse to a flank movement in order 
to surround the army of the Philistines. He also ap- 
preciates the administrative talent of his hero, as well 
as his piety. He does not speak of the psalmist, and 
says only a few words of the musician and the poet. 
This history is important principally on account of the 
faithful picture it gives of the social environment of the 
King of Israel. 

V. A new volume, entitled Nouvettes Erupges sur 
LA RESTORATION JUIVE APRES L’EXIL DE BABYLON, dy 
A. van Hoonacker, has been brought out by Leroux. In 
a former series of critical studies M. van Hoonacker 
sustained that the order of succession generally adopt- 
ed from Esther to Nehemiah would have to undergo 
serious alterations. To support this theory he brought 
forward strong and solid reasons. According to him, 
Nehemiah arrived at Jerusalem in the twentieth year of 
Artaxerxes I (445 B.c.), and Ezra in the seventh year of 
Artaxerxes II Mnemon (398). This new system, which 
upsets established positions, has met with a number of 
opponents. Inthe present volume M. van Hoonacker 
gives his answer to M. Kosters. The professor of Ley- 
den concedes the principal point, the order of succession, 
and acknowledges that Ezra brought back the emi- 
grants after Nehemiah had rebuilt the walls of Jerusa- 
lem. But, on the other hand, M. Kosters holds that the 
work of reconstruction on the temple was not begun 
under Cyrus, but during the second year of the reign 
of Darius I; and that the return of the Jews to their 
country, in the reign of Cyrus, is a pure invention. M. 
van Hoonacker has discussed the system of M. Kosters 
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carefully and in a scholarly manner, and has success- 
fully dislodged his adversary from his false positions. 
In the first part of his pamphlet he has shown the reali- 
ty of the return of the captives under Cyrus; in the 
second part he has established the date of the founda- 
tion of the temple by Zerubbabel, and has proved that 
the account of Ezra isnot a legend but an historic tra- 
dition. The third partis devoted to the chronologic 
succession—Nehemiah and Ezra. These studies at- 
tack the hasty conclusions of rationalistic criticism, 
and prove that criticism of the inspired writings can 
be both sound and conservative. 





Some Recent Latin Text-Books. 


THOSE whose business or pleasure it is to watch the 
progress of the Classics in America are not often called 
upon to note the appearance of a novel or interesting 
book. The current of grammars, compositions and ele- 
mentary texts maintains its equable flow from month to 
month, and only at rare intervals is the monotony broken 
by anotable publication suchas Professor Peck’s C/as- 
sical Dictionary, or Dr. Egbert’s Latin Inscriptions. A 
recent work on Latin Manuscripts deserves, therefore, a 
hearty welcome—LATIN MANUSCRIPTS, an Elementary In- 
troduction to the Use of Critical Editions for High Schools 
and College Classes. By Harold W. Johnston, Ph.D. 
(Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co. Pp. 135. $2.25.) 
It is a handsome volume, abundantly illustrated, and 
provided with some sixteen large plates, facsimiles of 
famous manuscripts, among them the Catullus recently 
discovered by Professor Hale. Part I, on the History 
of the Manuscripts, giving a description of books and 
book-making in ancient times, may be unreservedly 
commended. The account is clear and interesting, and 
probably as correct as so concise a presentation could be 
made. But there will be serious doubts in many minds 
whether the remaining Parts, which treat of Paleog- 
raphy and the Science of Criticism, are really adapted 
for use in high schools and classes in the average col- 
lege. It is already a matter of regret that current 
methods of instruction solargely distract the pupil’s at- 
tention from the important facts of ancient life and liter- 
ature, and keep him moiling over logic and phonetics 
and the chips of comparative philology when he should 
be making a genuine acquaintance with Vergil and the 
men for whom he wrote. To add textual criticism to 
the tasks which the preparatory student is already sup- 
posed to perform (but, happily, does not) is not a wise 
move. The mysteries of Hatf-Uncials, Dittography, 
and Stemmata should be reserved for university men 
and intending teachers of Latin. They will find Dr. 
Johnston’s book a capital résumé of subjects, which can 
be adequately explored only by the help of much more 
detailed treatises. From such students, it isto be hoped, 
both author and publisher will-receive the thanks they 
deserve for this very creditable piece of book-making. 

This feeling that pupils in elementary classes should 
be brought more closely into contact with literature, 
has found one means of expression in the preparation 
of shorter Latin Grammars. Three have already ap- 
peared, and others are understood to be in preparation. 
One of the latest bears the familiar names of Allen and 
Greenough—SHorRTER LATIN GRAMMAR, by /. B. 
Greenough and A.A. Howard(Ginn & Co., pp. 371, $1.05), 
and is, in the main, a condensation of the well-known 
manual. The revisers, to judge from their preface, do 
not feel any great enthusiasm for their own work, and 
seem to have prepared it reluctantly for a public which 
does not understand its own best interests. They have, 
accordingly, omitted as little as they could, and the result 
is a volume one-third larger than any of its competitors. 
It contains too much for the pupil, too little for the 
teacher; and only the merits of the larger grammar 
will find a market for it. A much greater courage of his 
convictions is shown by Mr. Mooney—BriEF LATIN 
GRAMMAR. By. W. D. Mooney. (American Book Co. 
Pp. 272. 75 cents.) His manual gives one the impres 
sion of being really brief, at least in a comparative 
sense, and seems to be equally simple. There is a fair- 
ly even division of space between Forms and Syntax, 
and the statement of principles under the latter heading 
succeeds in being at once concise and intelligible. 
Probably no treatment of dum and cum constructions 
would ever satisfy any one save its author; but there 
are one or two other points (ze with the Perfect Sub- 
junctive in Prohibition, for instance), in which Mr. 
Mooney does not seem to have utilized the latest in- 
formation. 

Among old friends with new faces is a revision of 
the Allen and Greenough Cicero, an improvement on 
the old edition—SELEcT ORATIONS oF CicERO. By J. B. 
Greenough andG. L. Kittredge. (Ginn & Co. Pp. 478+ 
194. $1.40.) New and abundant illustrations, more 
notes, a better arrangement of biographical and ex- 
planatory material have greatly increased the usefulness 
of the book and should earn it a new lease of life. 
The thin paper, however, still gives an unpleasant gray 
look tothe page. Professor Lord’s Livy—Livy, Book 
I, AND Books XXI AnD XXII, dy John K. Lord. 
(Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, pp. 100+388, $1.20)—is 


now bound up with Book I arranged for rapid read- 
ing. 


The notes, which are commendably brief, are 
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at the foot of the pagé, and this added matter will im- 
prove what was already a most serviceable text-book. 
The only point that may attract adverse criticism is the 
marking of long vowels in the text, a help which readers 
of Livy ought not to require. ; 

From the same firm come two books intended for use in 
primary classes—Eurropii Historia RoMANA, Selections 
by Victor S. Clark (paper, pp. 84; 30 cents), and ViRI 
ROMA, Selections by G. M. Whicher (pp. 115; 50 cents). 
They belong tothe many attempts to fill up the gap 
between the ordinary beginners’ book and the use 
of the unmitigated Cesar. Each is supplied with notes 
and vocabulary of the ordinary type, and the Eutropius 
has further a list of questions in Latin added after each 
section, a new and promising method of securing drill 
in sentence-making. Doubtless many such books must 
be made before the most helpful type is evolved; but 
there is a genuine present need of some such material 
to render the first year’s work in Latin less arduous. 
Somewhat bolder experiments in the same line are the 
books of Mr. Collar and Mr. Clark—Vi1A LATINA: An 
Easy Latin Reader, by William C. Collar (Ginn & Co., 
pp- 203, 85 cents), ERASMI CoNVIVIA SELECTA, by Victor 
S. Clark (Ginn & Co., pp. 197). The first is an easy 
reader for use at the end of the first year. It contains 
fables, the stories of Jason and Odysseus, selections 
from ‘‘ Viri Rome,’ and the life of Alcibiades from 
Nepos. It is edited with all the skill and care which 
Mr. Collar has taught us to expect in his work, and is 
admirably adapted for the place in the curriculum for 
which it is intended. Mr. Clark’s selections from 
Erasmus are theoretically well fitted for the same 
work, but practically there will be serious prejudices to 
be overcome before it will find a wide use. The vo- 
cabulary and the idioms are widely different from those 
to which a preparatory pupil is accustomed, and the 
style is too often flavored with Ollendorf. However, it 
was an experiment worth making, and Erasmus himself 
would have been the best critic of those whose rever- 
ence for classical Latinmakes them unable to see merit 
in a writer of the Renaissance. 

Equally characteristic of certain tendencies in pre- 
paratory instruction are two Latin compositions—NEW 
Latin ComposiTION, dy M.G. Daniell (Leach, Shewell & 
Sanborn, pp. 214, $1.00), and PREPARATORY LATIN Com- 
POSITION, dy F. P. Moulton, assisted by W.C. Collar 
(Ginn & Co., pp. 142, g0°cents). Mr. Daniell’s book 
is an enlargement of his- previous volume, and he still 
adheres in the main to the principles which character- 
ized it. There are abundant exercises for daily 
oral recitation, and paragraphs of connected discourse 
for written translation—the practice on which so much 
stress is laid by modern theories. However, some con- 
cession is made to old ideas by an attempt to enforce 
drill on selected rules in connection with each set of 
oral exercises, and a set of thirty-three ‘‘ Grammatical 
Reviews’”’ are added, which can hardly be said to differ 
from the old-fashioned doses of ‘‘ Jones,”’ administered 
toso many generations of students. A table of syn- 
onyms, a vocabulary, and a set of recent examination 
papers, make the book more or less attractive accord- 
ing to the rigor with which one adheres to the current 
pedagogical dogmas regarding Latin Prose. Mr. Moul- 
ton is evidently an unwavering advocate of them, and 
his book is, perhaps, one of the “‘ flattering imitations ’’ 
of Mr. Daniell’s first edition, of which the latter speaks 
in his preface. Mr. Collar’s sponsorship is a sufficient 
guaranty of the care with which the work has been 
prepared, and its brevity and consistent plan will, 
doubtless, commend it to very many teachers. 

Another dogma of modern instructors relates to the 
so-called ‘‘sight-reading’’ of Latin, a dogma as vari- 
ously interpreted and as little acted upon as any in the 
creed. How serious a turn it may be given by some, 
and how different from the superficial skimming prac- 
ticed by the majority, may be seen from a little manual 
prepared by Mr. D’Ooge—Easy LATIN FoR SIGHT-READ- 
inc. By B. L. D’Ooge. (Ginn & Co. Pp. 146. 45 cents.) 
The selections comprise some adaptations of Ritchie’s 
‘* Fabule Faciles,’”’ extracts from ‘‘ Viri Rome,’ and 
some selections from ‘Aulus Gellius.’’ The notes are 
largely synonyms in Latin, or brief hints at the mean- 
ing of a word orconstruction. But a grammatical in- 
troduction, a set of written exercises and a table of 
idioms to be learned, will disabuse the unthinking 
reader (and quite correctly, too) of any notion that it is 
an easy matter ‘‘to read and understand Latin in the 
order in which it stands, without formal translation, 
and without slavish dependence upon grammar and dic- 
tionary.”” This is an art only too little taught in our 
schools, and it is greatly to be hoped that this and 
similar manuals will do much toward cultivating it. 

Avery attractive substitute for the inevitable Cesar 
are the selections from Quintus Curtius—SELECTIONS 
FROM QUINTUS CuRTIUsS RuFUs. By Willard Humphreys. 
(Ginn & Co. Pp. 208.) The story of Alexander the 
Great is interesting even in the hands of a rhetorician, 
and Curtius,as Dr. Humphreys points out, is not so 
bad a rhetorician as he is oftenthoughtto be. The 
book is well edited, as are all of these admirable School 
Classics. It might be thought, indeed, that some of the 
editing is done rather too well. Mr. Cutler’s part of 
the AZneid—TuHE NINTH BooK OF VERGIL’S ANEID, 
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by Edward H. Cutler (Ginn & Co., pp. 178, 50 cents), 
has as many notes, apparently, as are givento any one 
_of the first six books (except the first) in the large edi- 
tion of Greenough and Kittredge. And there are indi- 
cations that the editor has not always had preparatory 
pupils in mind when he wrote. Still itis brief enough 
and simple enough for school use, and it is far better to 
have an overzealous editor than the reverse, Quite 
the opposite tendency is shown by Professor Bennett— 
Cicero’s CATO MAJOR DE SENECTUTE. By Chas. E. 
Bennett. (Leach, Shewell & Sanborn. Pp. 129. 60 
cents.) Yet he has nowhere secured brevity at the cost 
of clearness, while the accuracy of scholarship and in- 
dependence of judgment which mark all his work have 
contributed to make this a most serviceable edition of a 
well-known classic. Somewhat further apart from the 
usual kind of text-book is a new manual of mythology— 
GREEK AND ROMAN MyTHOLocy. By XK. P, Harrington 
and H. C. Tolman. (Leach, Shewell & Sanborn. Pp. 
179. $1.00.) Itis professedly based on the German of 
Steuding, and claims only the merits of setting forth 
clearly the genesis and development of the myths, and 
of giving a generous supply of references to literary 
passages illustrating them. It furnishes a readable 
conspectus of these fields and may well serve as a 
point of departure for a more intimate knowledge of an- 
cient religious life. Inthe interpretation of myths one 
might say that German subtlety has been allowed some- 
what too free play, and too little allowance has been 
made for purely fanciful accretions. Moreover, the book 
will do little to correct the common tendency to project 
all ancient mythology on the same plane, the miscon- 
ception which does more than all else to prevent aclear 
understanding of ancient life. Buta handbook cannot 
be a treatise, and we may be thankful that so much is 
here so well done. 

Advanced students of Latin literature will welcome a 
little book compiled by Professor Merrill—FRAGMENTS 
OF RoMAN SATIRE. By £. 7. Merrill. (American Book 
Co. Pp. 178. 75 cents.) The most interesting frag- 
ments of Ennius, Lucilius, Varro, Petronius and Apu- 
leius, together with two or three selections from other 
sources, are here printed from the most approved Ger- 
man texts and in convenient form. The texts of Hor- 
ace, Juvenal and Persius are, of course, easily pro- 
cured, but most of the material here presented is not 
elsewhere readily accessible to the average student of 
Roman satire. The only regret is that Professor Merrill 
has not added a commentary; even an occasional foot- 
note might render some obscure passages intelligible, 
and thus tempt the ‘‘ general reader” of Latin not to 
abandon the book to special students. But such help 
may possibly be given in a later addition. 





Text-Books in Modern Languages. 


Among recent text-books for the study of French we 
name RACINE’S IPHIGENIE. Edited by Benjamin Duryea 
Woodward,B. és L., Ph.D.,Columbia University. (Amer- 
ican Book Co. 60cents.) The first annotated Amer- 
ican edition, with complete critical apparatus for the 
study of words, as used by Racine, grammatical and 
explanatory notes, biography, essay on Iphigénie, and 
the mythical basis of the play. MORCEAUX CHOISIS 
DE JULES LEMAITRE, ACADEMIE FRANGAISE. Edited and 
annotated by Rosina Mellé, Diplomée de Ll Académie de 
Paris et del Université de France. (Ginn & Co., Boston. 
$1.00.) Lemaitre is known in this country as a critic 
and dramatic writer of the first rank. He is represented 
in both characters in this collection, tho mainly in the 
first. The introductory essay is a delightful piece of 
work, such as the student requires for the profitable 
reading of the selecticns, which include the critique on 
Renan, those on Zola, Daudet, Maupassant, Bourget, 
Loti, Verlaine, Ibsen, Matterlinck, a number of Contes, 
“Billets du Matin,’ and Acte Troisiéme of the author's 
Révoltée. LA PIERRE DE TOUCHE. A Comedy by 
Emile Angier, in Collaboration with Jules Sandeau. Ed- 
ited, with Notes and an Introduction, by George McLean 
Harper, Ph.D., Professor in Princeton University. 
(Ginn & Co., Boston. 7ocents.) This romantic prose 

comedy is a sermon on the deceitfulness of riches, and 
as such touches with infinite wit and lightness the weak 
spot in the ideals of the age. LA PRINCESSE DE 
CLEVES PAR MME. DELA FAYETTE. Edited, with Intro- 
duction and Notes, by Benjamin F. Shidd, M.A., and 
Hendren Gorrell, M.A., Ph.D., Wake Forest College. 
(Ginn & Co., Boston. 60cents.) La Princesse de Cleves 
is an historical romance whose scene is laid in the Court 
of Henri lI. The manners and personages, apart from 
their names, belong to the Court of Louis XIV. The 
little book is delightful in style, admirable in its deline- 
ation of character, and marked throughout with an ear- 
nest moral purpose. The notes and introductions sup- 
ply the student with all the aid he requires. —-A 
strong thread of historical and personal interest in the 
great Emperor runs through NAPOLEON. £xtracts from 
Henri Martin, Victor Duruy, Memorial de Sainte-Hélene, 
Thiers and Others. Edited by Alcée Fortier, D.L., Tu- 
lane University. (Ginn & Co., Boston. 55 cents.) The 
extracts represent many shades of opinion concerning 
the First Napoleon, anda considerable number of the 
more important crises of his life. The notes are historical 
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and supplemental to the text. The First Emperor is 
also the attractive subject of a little reading book in 
‘‘Maynard’s French Texts,’’ PETITE HISTOIRE DE Na- 
POLEON LE GRAND, with English Notes, Referencesand Vo- 
cabulary. By Arthur Solial, A.M. (Maynard, Merrill 
& Co. 25 cents.) This text-book is hardly to be taken 
as history, except of the most romantic or legendary 
type. It is a first-rate little book to learn French from; 
full of life and brilliancy and dramatic point. The 
notes are good, and, so far as we have observed, fair, 
except, perhaps, in adjusting the honors of Waterloo 
between Wellington and Bliicher. A good idea runs 
through CLass-Room CONVERSATIONS IN FRENCH, by Vic- 
tor Bétis, Director of the Normal School of Languages, 
Boston, and Howard Swan, Director Central School of 
Foreign Tongues, London (Charles Scribner’s Sons, 80 
cents). It is the second volume in a series intended to 
follow a psychological order and method of training and 
studying languages which is worked out ingeniously 
and elaborately, and with the result of training the 
pupil to think and feel in the French manner and thus 
to lay in his own mind the basis of the French idiom. 
The method has worked well in trial and is worth the 
attention of teachers. INITIATORY FRENCH READ- 
INGS, Premiéres Lectures. Par Veteran. (William R. 
Jenkins. 75 cents.) This is an attempt to apply a fa- 
miliar principle of educational method to the elemen- 
tary study of French, and begin not with silly trifles, 
but with interesting and rational talks about what lies 
nearest to the young class in the life, in geography, 
history and the picturesque facts of the country itself. 
This being accomplished ‘'Veteran’’ sets out in the 
Second Part and conducts his young students on a voy- 
age which ends in the rediscovery of France and an 
educational trip through that country. D.C. Heath 
& Co., Boston, publish a modern language series 
which has now expanded to the proportions of a library; 
and includes ‘‘French Grammars and Readers,” 
‘* Easy French Texts,” ‘‘ Intermediate French Texts,” 
and ‘‘Advanced French Texts.” The numbers 
added during the year are SELECTIONS FOR SIGHT 
TRANSLATION. Compiled by Mary Stone Bruce, High 
School, Newton, Mass. (15 cents); BIGARREAU BY 
ANDREW THEURIET, Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
by C. Fontaino, L.D., Director of French Instruction in 
the High Schools of Washington, D.C.; BATAILLE DE 
DAMES, PAR ScRIBE ET LEGOUVE, Edited, with Introduc- 
tion and Notes, by Benjamin W. Wells, Ph.D. (Harv.), 
Professor University of the South; LA PoupRE Aux 
YEUX CoMEDIE EN Deux ACTES, PAR LABICHE ET MAR- 
TIN, Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by the same; 
MOLIERE’S LES FEMMES SAVANTES, Edited, with Introduc- 
tion and Notes, by Alcée Fertier, D.Lt., Professor of 
Romance Language in Tulane University of Louisiana. 
The literary output for the year of school-books for 
the study of German is largely readers and texts. 
Among them we note TALES FROM HaurFrFr, with Jntro- 
duction, Notes and Vocabulary. By Charles B. Gould, 
A.M., Professorin the Albany Academy. (Ginn & Co., 
Boston. 5o0cents.) Amninteresting series of stories in 
the romantic style and modeled on the ‘‘ Canterbury 
Tales,’’ the ‘‘ Decamerone’’ and‘‘ The Arabian Nights 
Entertainments.” The American Book Company 
publish First YEARIN GERMAN. By /. Keller, Professor 
of the German Language and Literature, Normal Col- 
lege, City of Wew York. ($1.00.) A year’s work in 
forty-four lessons based on the progressive natural 
method, presented ina simple, teachable and systematic 
manner.———DIE JOURNALISTEN. A Comedy in Four 
Acts. By Gustav Freytag. Edited for School Use 
by J. Norton Johnson, Ph.D. (35 cents), and IMMEN- 
SEE. By Theodor Storm. Edited for School Use 
by ‘F. H. Dauer (25 cents.) 
Theoder Storm's grac2ful and tender stories, while 
Die Journalisten ranks with the best representative 
German comedy of the century. Its colloquial char- 
acter indicates it as a good selection for reading. The 
German text of the entire series is excellent. —D. 
C. Heath & Co.’s Modern Language Series has received 
some good additions, among which we note PRAKTISCHE 
AUFAUGSGRUNDE, by Hermine Stiven, Instructor in Ger- 
man, Boston, a series of practically prepared exercises 
which lead up to an understanding of pure conversa- 
tional modern German, and are rich in conversational 
phrases and anecdotes. MARCHEN UND ERZAHLUN- 
GEN FUR AUFANGER. By H. A. Guerber. This is the 
continuation to a Second Part of the work begun, we 
believe, last year. The collection of poems represents 
the German poets with a series of selections which are 
not ordinarily used for the purpose. In the same 
series GOETHE’S IPHIGENIE AUF TAURIS. Edited by Lewis 
A. Rhoades, Ph. D., Professor University of Illinois. (70 
cents.) This edition is intended to supply the lack of an 
adequate sehool edition with English Introduction and 
notes. Prof. Benjamin W. Wells, Ph.D. (Harvard), 
of the University of the South, contributes to the series 
three very interesting annotated’ text-books for 
school study and reading. KOPNICKERSTRASSE 120. 
By Moser and Heiden; DR¥t KLEINE LUSTSPIELE and 
PLAUTUS UND TERENZ. DIE SONNTAGSJAGER. Z' wo Come- 
dies by Roderick Benedix. These plays are edited by 
Professor Wells. Much of their burly, bourgeois humor 
is reproduced. Local allusions are explained, ‘‘slangis 
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rendered by slang, colloquial German by colloquial 
English.” The Lustspiele particularly are well suited for 
school exhibitions or amateur acting. Edited in 
much the same manner are two text-books in the same 
series, by Dr. Wilhelm Bernhardt, of the Central High 
School, Washington, D.C. Derr SCHWIEGERSOHN. Line 
Schneidergeschichte von Rudolf Bauméach, annotated for 
use in school and college by Dr. Bernhardt, and Diz 
NONNA EINE BLAUSTRUMPFGESCHICHTE, von Rudolf 
Baumbach. This ‘‘ History of a Bluestocking”’ is pub- 
lished with notes, introduction, author’s autobiogra- 
phy and a German-English vocabulary. MATERI- 
ALS FOR GERMAN COMPOSITION. By James Taft Hatfield, 
Professor of German Language and Literature in 
Northwestern University. Assisted by Jessie Eversz, 
B.-L. Made on the plan worked out by Prof. C. H. 
Grandgent, of Harvard, for the teaching of French. 
After studying the German text on which the work is 
based, the student is required to reproduce it in his an- 
swers. The method has given good results, both in 
French and German. DONA PERFECTA NOVELA, 
EsPANOLA CONrEMPORANEA. Pér Benito Pérez Galdés. 
With an Introduction and Notes by A. R. Marsh, Assist- 
ant Professor of Comparative Literature, Harvard. 
(Ginn & Co., Boston. $1.10.) This is one of the best 
known of modern Spanish novels, edited and prepared 
for the use of college classes in Spanish. It is reprinted 
exactly from the Eighth Edition, 1896, but with pains 
to make the orthography and accentuation agree with 
the last edition of the Spanish Academy’s Dictionary. 
The notes are full, and the Introduction is a particu- 
larly thorough piece of work. 











Some New Text-Books in Mathematics. 


PLANE AND SOLID ANALYTIC GEOMETRY. Sy Profess- 
ors Bailey and Woods, of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. Pp. xii+371. (Ginn & Co. $2.25.) 
This book includes a thorough treatment of plane 
analytic geometry and as much of the solid geometry as 
is required for engineering students. The treatment 
of the straight line, circle and conic sections contains 
nothing new or startling; but those points which a be- 
ginner is likely to find troublesome are explained and 
illustrated with unusual fulness and clearness. 
amples, the interpretation of the double signs in the ex- 
pressions for a distance of a point from a line, the 
bisector of an angle, and the slope equations of the tan- 
gent may be cited. The general equation of the second 
degree is givenin the formula 4%#9+2Hxy+By-+2Gx+2 
Hy + 2C=0, thus agreeing substantially with such stand- 
ard treatises as Salmon’s; a very great convenience for 
reference. The reversal of the usual order of treating 
this equation will attract attention. Not the least valu- 
able feature of this work is the large and suggestive 
collection of problems. This book will be welcomed by 
American teachers as a thoroughly reliable foundation 
for engineering mathematics, or for advanced study in 
pure mathematics. 

ELEMENTS OF PLANE AND SPHERICAL |'RIGONOMETRY. 
By C. W. Crockett, of the Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute. Pp. 192+101+xv. (American Book Co., 
$1.25.) This book smacks of the field and the transit. 
Many of its problems are very practical, and are evi- 
dently copied from the field-book of the engineer. The 
presentation of principles is full and clear, and is 
from the standpoint of the beginner rather than the 
The five-place tables are conveniently 


For ex- 


mathematician. 
arranged on tinted paper which arrests and rests the 
eye. On the whole, this is a very attractive and satis- 
factory text-book. 

PLANE GEOMETRY. Sy George D. Pettee, of Phillips 
Andover Academy. Pp. 253. (Silver, Burdett & Co. 
75 cents.) This book will please those teachers who 
prefer the ‘‘direction”’ definitions and the ‘‘ revolu- 
tion’ and ‘‘ numerical ’’ methods of demonstration. 
The figures are well drawn, the method of expression 
is concise, and the original propositions are numerous 
and well graded. A feature of the book is the large 
number of numerical problems, with a table of loga- 
rithms for their solution, thus fitting the book especially 
-for the new requirements in some of our colleges. 

ELEMENTARY AND CONSTRUCTIVE GEOMETRY. By £a- 
gar H. Nichols. Pp. 150. (Longmans, Green & Co. 
75 cents.) An attempt bya practical teacher to outlife 
a series of lessons in geometry for pupils too young 
to begin demonstrative geometry. It contaims a vast 
amount of carefully elaborated material of a most sug- 
gestive type. The pupil who is trained by this method 
will not only have in his possession a great number of 
geometrical facts, but will have acquired a method of 
work which will be of inestimable advantage to him 
when formal geometry is undertaken. 

THe EssENTIALS OF ALGEBRA FOR SECONDARY 
ScHoots. By Webster Wells, of the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology. (Leach, Shewell & Sanborn. 
$1.10.) This well-known author has produced a book 
which will be found useful in preparatory work. The 
theoretical development of the subject isas full and log- 
ical as is desirable in an elementary treatise, and the 
exercises are numerous and well-selected. The method 
given for finding the highest common factor and the 
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lowest common multiple of monomials is objectionable. 
The treatment of quadratic equations leaves much to be 
desired. The method of solution by factoring is not 
given the prominent place it deserves. The first method 
of completing the square is sufficient, as completion of 
the square is at best only a beginner’s method. The 
general form, ex?+éx=—=c,is used instead of ax°+dx+c=—=o. 
Itis difficult to see why so many authors persist in ig- 
noring the form last given. axe+é6x+<c is the form of the 
quadratic quantic, and ax®+4x%+c=—o is the general form 
of the quadratic equation which corresponds to the 
form of the equation of the m , degree in the theory of 
equations as presented in a great majority of our texts. 
Moreover, it is the form taken for granted in most of 
the standard treatises of analytic gesmetry. Something 
might be said for the form ax2+2bx+¢=0, as this is use- 
ful in the higher equation theory; but it would be a mis- 
take to urge its adoption in elementary work, as most 
authors of note have already agreed uponax +édx+¢ 0. 

AScnHoor ALGEBRA. By £. £. White. Pp. 304. (The 
American Book Co. $1.00.) This is one of the best 
elementary algebras published in this country. The 
treatment of the quadratic equation is excellent, except 
that the form ax*+4x—<c is used, and room is wasted in 
presenting more than one method of completing the 
square. The range of examples in surds and fractional 
exponents might well be extended. Dr. White doubt- 
less knows that his demonstration of the theory of un- 
determined coefficients is-not complete. This fact 
should be stated in connection with the proof, in order 
that the beginner may not be misled. Notwithstanding 
a few such minor defects, to which it is necessary to call 
attention, this is an excellent text-book of its class. 

ALGEBRA Reviews. By £. &. Robbins, of the Law- 
renceville School. Pp. 44. (Ginn & Co. 27 cents.) A 
very convenient little book consisting of model solutions 
and well-selected examples for review work. The quad- 
ratic form axg+éx=c is used instead of ax2+ bx+c=0; 
but in other respects the progressive teacher will find 
little to criticise and much to commend. 

PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC. By G. A. Wentworth. Pp. 
xiv, 344, 39. (Ginn & Co.) This is an attractive 
presentation of the subject from the traditional stand- 
point. Professor Wentworth and his publishers know 
what is required by the public schools of this country. 
The recommendations of the Committee of Ten have 
evidently not produced a very great effect upon these 
schools. Let us be thankful that compound proportion 
occupies less space than formerly. A host of teachers 
will be more thankful still when this utterly useless 
subject is consigned to the arithmetical garret. This 
Arithmetic would be still more ‘‘ practical” if the treat- 
ment of compound numbers were considerably shortened 
and simplified. To change 0.31375 of a mile to 100 rds. 
6 ft. 7.2 in. is not a practical operation. Miles and 

- tenths of inches do not belong in the same group in the 
experience of most mortals. Cube root might well be 
relegated to the appendix. But if school boards insist 
that as much time as formerly shall be devoted to 
arithmetic, this is an excellent text-book. 

THE RAND-MCNALLY SERIES OF ARITHMETICS, by Dr. 
Edwin C. Hewitt,consists of a Primary Arithmetic, a 
Practical Arithmetic, and a Manual for the use of teach- 
ers. On the whole this series is to be commended for 
its simple and practical methods, and especially for the , 
problems which call for the exercise of the pupil’s rea- 
soning powers rather than his memory, and are in gen- 
eral such as are to be met in every-day experience. In 
the Practical Arithmetic, the treatment of compound 
numbers might be greatly simplified without sacrificing 
anything of practical importance. In connection witha 
short exposition of compound proportion, the author 
says: ‘‘ The method of solving problems by proportion 
is mechanical and cumbersome. It was much used 
formerly, and the process was called the Rule of Three. 
All such problems can be better solved by analysis,’ 
which is true and would be a good reason for not even 
introducing the subject of compound proportion. 
Longitude and Time is treated at length, but not one 

word is said about standard time, a serious omission in 
a ‘‘practical” arithmetic. The subject of percentage 
proper is wisely presented without the usual divisions. 
The omission of the usual problems of simple interest is 
a questionable economy, especially since the fundamental 
method (i—prt) of computing interest is not emphasized. 
Such expressions as-‘‘ straight-line method of solution” 
and ‘‘the shape-value of a figure’’ are unfortunate. 
Notwithstanding a few defects, this series will be wel- 
comed by that increasing number of teachers who be- 
lieve that the time devoted to this subject should be 
shortened. 

THE NEw ARITHMETIC, Part One, for Teachers. By 
W. W. Speer, Assistant Superintendent of the Chicago 
Schools. Pp. 154. (Ginn & Co. 35 cents.) A very 
suggestive manual serving as an introduction to mathe- 
matical study, on the principle of ‘relative magni- 
tudes.’’ This principle is illustrated and enforced by 
many interesting examples which will provoke thought 
in the pupil, leading him not only to perceive, but also 
to form judgments and to reason. ‘ 

THE Happy METHODIN NuMBER. Sy Emily E. Benton. 
Pp. 96. (C. W. Bardeen.) An arithmetic for very lit- 
tle folks, made attractive by profuse illustrations and 
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interesting questions about every-day experiences. The 
law of ‘‘ strong contrast” is the key tothe method. 

A History oF ELEMENTARY MATHEMATICS. Sy 
Florian Cajori, of Colorado College. Pp. 304. (The Mac- 
millan Co. $1.50.) It is difficult to conceive of a mathe- 
matician, and especially a teacher of mathematics, who 
is not intensely interested in tracing the development 
of this science from the rude counting on the fingers 
and toes of the earliest races, tothe masterful researches 
of a Sylvester ora Klein of these later years. The true 
teacher is wont to stimulate the interest of his pupils 
not only by glimpses into the future, but also by fa- 
miliarizing them with the great creative geniuses of the 
past. Professor Cajori has placed such teachers, and 
all others interested in elementary mathematics, under 
great obligations to him by his very satisfactory treat- 
ment of a difficult subject. Histask has not been an 
easy one, for many of his predecessors ir this work 
have not always been careful to verify references, nor 
wise in placing the emphasis where it belongs. It is 
safe to say that no one has so satisfactorily covered the 
ground before. If the author had submitted his proofs 
totwo or three Americans that might be named, he 
would have been spared some mortification. But the 
errors are not likely to lead any one seriously astray, 
and admit of easy correction in a second edition. A 
certain infelicity of expression occasionally crops out 
asin his larger history. Suchinversions as ‘*‘ Important 
are the researches of Abi’l Wafa,”’ ‘‘ Of interest is the 
following problem,” are frequently met. ° 

NUMBER AND ITS ALGEBRA. By Arthur Lefevre, of the 
University of Texas. Pp. 230. (D. C. Heath & Co.. 
$1.25.) Many of the principles which lie at the founda- 
tion of arithmetic, algebra and geometry are beyond 
the comprehension of the beginner; but fortunately they 
are not necessary toa practical knowledge of these sub- 
jects, norto a fairly full, altho not logically complete, 
theoretical development. But every mathematician, and 
especially every teacher of mathematics, sooner or later 
finds it necessary to retufn to first principles and with 
mature mind and trained judgment critically examine 
those primary concepts and fundamental operations 
which had been taken for granted in earlier years. Mr. 
Lefevre, in the book betore us discusses the number sys- 
tem of algebra. This discussion does not furnish easy 
reading for an idle half-hour, but it is stimulating in 
the highest degree. The extension of the idea of num- 
ber te include fractions, negatives, surds, imaginaries, 
zero and the infinities, is skilfully elaborated. The 
principle of continuity is insisted upon. The discreet 
primary numbers are special cases. The subject of 
measurements is clearly set forth, and the theory of 
proportion receives much needed attention. The book 
is written ina breezy, vigorous, personal style, and is 
never dull nor trifling. 





ANINTRODUCTION TO GEOLOGY. By William B. Scott, 
Blair Professor of Geology and Paleontology in Prince- 
ton University. (The Macmillan Company. $1.90.) 
The author has aimed to prepare an introductory book 
upon the science of Geology upon the lines of Sir 
Archibald Geikie’s excellent little ‘‘Class Book,’’ 
using illustrations from American localities. It is larger 
than the ‘‘ Class Book,” not so much in the quantity of 
matter asin the use of better type and illustrations. 
The treatise is fitted for the wants of the higher grade 
of students, being more difficult than the ‘‘ Compend” of 
Leconte or the ‘‘ Text-book”’ of Dana, and less compre- 
hensive than the ‘‘ Elements’”’ or ‘' Manual” of the 
same authors. The primary subject classification is 
inte the Physical and Historical divisions—the first in- 
cluding Dynamical, Structural and Physiographical 
Geology as commonly defined, and as a group well con- 
trasted with Historical Geology. In an introductory 
chapter the rock-forming minerals are described so far 
as is necessary forthe understanding of the later chap- 
ters. The illustrations throughout the book are from 
original sources, and hence one misses the sight of 
many that have done service in the earlier standard 
treatises. 

In view of the existence of many open questions in 


_ Geology, the author is careful to distinguish between 


fact and inference, so that the student may not rely too 
much upon any one’s ifse dixit, and may retain an open- 
minded hospitality for new facts. 

Thus he states fairly the threefold theories of the 
nature of the earth’s interior: first, the thin crust theo- 
ry; second, the essential solidity of everything down to 
the very center; third, the presence of a fused layer be- 
tween the crust and the nucleus; but he allows that we 
are yet tooignorant to decide absolutely between these 
different views. This is much better than if he had 
followed precedent and described only that phase of 
the subject which best met his approval. 

The very latest aspects of the science are presented 
throughoutthe volume. Thus the classification of the 
glacial and interglacial deposits is based upon data that 
had been accumulating up to the close of the year 1896, 
and could not have been stated a year earlier. The 


author has, therefore, kept himself in close touch with 
the best authorities in every department, and absolute 
conclusions are mostly omitted. Great stress has been 
laid of late upon the interpretation of geological age by 
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means of physical changes, whence the employment of 
such expressions as ‘“‘old” and ‘‘ new” topography; 

‘** peneplains,”’ ‘‘antecedents, superimposed and sub- | 
sequent” streams. This is one of the first text-books 

to adopt the recent interpretations, implied by these ex- 

pressions, of continental erosion and the adjustment of 

rivers, as advocated by Powell, Gilbert, Davis and 

others. 

As to classification of the terranes, the author states 
but does not fully adopt the conclusions proposed by the 
International Geological Congresses for a unification of 
nomenclature. They suggest two sets of names—the 
one to designate divisions of time, the other divisions of 
strata. The time-scale may be expressed by the words 
Era, Period, Epoch and Age, corresponding to Group, 
System, Series and Stage of the rock-scale, both being 
stated in the order of importance. There is nothing in 
the nature of the words that would make it more natural 
to say the Silurian era or period; but when the majority 
of the geologists agree that it is better to say Silurian 
period, it would seem better to do so and save the rising 
generation the perplexity of the older terms. 

Among the divisions of the Silurian period the author 
has retained one obsolete term, altho it appears only in 
atable and not in the amplification. It is the Canadian 
formation. One would think that Sir William Daw- 
son’s criticism would have consigned its use to oblivion. 
It would be just as appropriate, says Sir William, to 
speak of a United States as of a Canadian formation. 
Either territory is too vast to be made the basis of the 
appellation ofa limited set of fossiliferous beds. 

The author is to be commended for his suggestion of 
the igneous origin of the Archean and the restriction of 
the same to the true Laurentian; for the separation of 
the Jura from the Trias, thus avoiding the term Jura- 
Trias; for a judicious selection among the many names 
applied by rival authorities to designate the strange 
mammals of the early Tertiary, and for the adoption of 
the suggestions of Professors James Geikie and T. C. 
Chamberlin, in regard to the terminology as well as 
history of the glacial stages. Those teachers who for 
many years have been obliged to explain to their schol- 
ars the erroneous character of many positions assumed 

by standard text-books, will realize much relief by the 
use of Professor Scott’s Introduction. 


ELEMENTARY GEOLOGY. By Ralph S. Tarr. (The 
Macmillan Company. Pp. xxx, 499.) he author 
almost apologizes for the publication of another ele- 
mentary text-book on geology, but bases his action 
upon the need of a book in which more stress is placed 
upon the dynamic aspect of the subject than iscommon- 
ly given. It also supplements another treatise by the 
same author upon elementary physical geography. A 
year given to the combined study of these two subjects 
by beginners is thought to furnish a very valuable 
training in science. More attention is paid to the phys- 
ical than to the stratigraphic side of the subject, as the 
latter belongs to the more advanced periods of study. 
The illustrations used in this book are derived largely 
from the materials present in the geological labora- 
tory of Cornell University, and are of an original char- 
acter. 

First comes structural geology, in which the author 
treats of the general features of the earth as a whole, 
the important elements and the more common minerals 
of the crust; descriptions of igneous, sedimentary, or- 
ganic and metamorphic rocks. Secondly, dynamic ge- 
ology is taken up very fully. The author discusses the 
subject of weathering, showing the effects of atmos- 
pheric agencies upon ledges, patticularly the crumbling 
of granite. Trees and various plants, even the humble 
lichens, open the way for greater disintegration by 
aqueous and mechanical agencies, and the rocks may 
form a talus, soil or residuary deposits. Wind acts en- 
ergetically both by moving sand and by direct excava- 
tion. Underground water, rivers, lakes and glaciers 
accomplish great results, principally of a destructive 

character. The ocean, while tearing down, is more oc- 
cupied by building up through waves, tides, currents, 
animals and plants. The old Darwinian theory of the 
necessity of extensive submergence to account for the 
building up of coral reefs and islands is abandoned for 
the more satisfactory doctrines of extension without 
subsidence, as proposed by Murray—th» both explana- 
tions are needed to account for all reefs. The enormous 
areas of red clay existing beneath the ocean at great 
depths are well shown to have been accumulated 
through the settling down of pumice ejected from vol- 
canic vents, colored by igneous slags and meteoric iron. 

Other. general topics are stratification, changes in 
strata, changes in level of land, mountains, volcanoes, 
earthquakes. Those lead naturally toa description of 
metamorphism, the nature and origin of schists, the 
growth of crystals, starting from mere grains of sand, 
the flattening and distortion of pebbles of conglomorates, 
and their conversion into schists. These changes are 
effected through the presence of heat, pressure and 
water acting chemically and mechanically. Supple- 
mentary to these metamorphic actions follow a few 
pages illustrative of the classification and origin of 
mineral deposits. 


An excellent feature of the stratigraphic and historic 
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division of the subject is the presentation 
of maps; first a general geological colored 
map of the United States, with ten of 
' the most important distinctions portrayed; 
second, a series of outline shaded maps, 
incorporated with the text, showing the 
relative distribution of land and water at 
several periods. First, at the close of the 
Huronian (Archean); second, the carbon- 
iferous, where the coal was being accu- 
mulated in the swamps east of the Missis- 
sippi; third, in the Cretaceous; fourth, 
in the early Tertiary, showing the la- 
castrine deposits of the Cordilleras. A 
small map of North America reproduces 
the ideas of Chamberlin respecting the 
limits of the four areas occupied by the 
ice sheets, in what are termed the Green- 
land, Laurentian, Kewatin and Colum- 
bian districts, each one formed inde- 
pendently, tho making a continued mass 
by coalescence. 

The typography of the book is ex- 
cellent, and the whole make-up very at- 
tractive. The subjects are treated clearly 
and simply. 





THE ELEMENTS OF COMMERCIAL Law. By 
Albert S. Bolles, Ph.D., LL.D., Lec- 
turer on the Law and Practice of 
Banking in the University of Penn- 
sylvania, and on Banking and Com- 
mercial Law in Drexel Institute. 
(Henry Holt & Company. $1.00.) 

For a manin active life a more useful 
handbook than this cannot be imagined. 

It covers most of the legal difficulties 

and perplexities that are likely to arise, 

in a practical, busy life, and covers them 
well with judicious and carefully consid- 
ered statements of the principles on which 
the law proceeds. In cases where the prac- 
tice is not settled Mr. Bolles goes as far 
as it is settled, and states the principles 
of- equity which shouldcontrol, for the 
rest. His manual takes up such points 
as ‘seller and buyer,’”’ ‘‘ consideration ”’ 
as the basis of contract, principal and 
agent; ‘‘ negotiable paper,’ ‘‘ checks,” 

“guaranty,” ‘‘surety,’” ‘‘deeds and 

leases,’’ etc. This manual possesses the 

prime condition of usefulness in such a 

case, that it is well done by a competent 

author. 


‘ 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE ANALYSIS OF THE 
Sensations. By Dr. Ernst Mach, 
Professor in History and Theory of 
Inductive Science, University of Vi- 
enna. (The Open Court Publishing 
Co., Chicago. $1.25.) 

This is an attempt to harmonize some 
of the contradictions of science and phi- 
losophy by a closer analysis of the sensa- 
tions. The author believes the antithesis 
between the real world and the perceived 
world to be apparent only (p. 21) and due 
to our mode of view. No actual gulf ex- 
ists between them. ‘‘Really uncon- 
ditioned constancy does not exist.” 
‘There is but one sort of constancy... 
namely, constancy of connection (or of 
relation)” (p. 169). ‘‘ The werld does 
not consist of mysterious entities, which 
by their interaction with another equally 
mysterious entity, the ego, produce sen- 
sations, which alone are accessible”’ (p. 
23). The idea of the book would seem to 
be a logically consistent development of 
Miiller’s principle of specific energies, 
and to lie outside any of the circles of 
commonly accepted opinion. 


DunTon’s VERTICAL WRITING (Thomp- 
son, Brown & Company, Boston and Chi- 
cago), in five numbers, of which No. I 
and II are the elementary shorter course. 
The copy is set at the top of each page 
on paper ruled with vertical direction- 
line paper, well arranged for teaching 
and practicing those new forms and meth- 
ods for which so much is claimed. 
CurtTiss’s SEMI-VERTICAL Copy Books. 
By C. C. Curtiss, late Principal of the 
Curtiss Commercial Colleges of Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul. (American Book 
Co. Six books. 96 cents per dozen.) The 
system employed in these copy books is a 
compromise between vertical and slant 
writing. The exercises present one new 
feature at a time, and all in the series. 
Each new lesson is a preparation for the 
one following. Each lesson contains a 
review. A systematic and progressive 





series of movement exercises on the let- 
ters is provided for in each book, thus 
securing the training without requiring 
aseparate book. The series is in six 
books. The copy forms are theoretically 
and practically as nearly perfect as they 
can be. 

Tue Lire oF Victoria. By Mrs. L. 
Valentine. (Frederick Warne & Co. 50 
cents.) This is the children’s story of 
the Queen, her reign, her family and di- 
amond Jubilee. It is an attractive book, 
profusely illuminated with portraits and 
illustrations of palaces, ceremonies and 
great personages. It is gotten up in an 
attractive juvenile form. 





Literary Notes. 


Mr. ANTHONY Hope, who is to lec- 
ture in the United States under Major 
Pond’s guidance, is expected to arrive 
here about the middle of this month. 


....The Cleveland Public Library con- 
tinues to issue its valuable ‘‘ Cumulative 
Index” of periodicals. The July number 
contains 270 pages and over 34,000 refer- 
ences to seventy periodicals, from Janu- 
ary to July inclusive. 

. The fortieth anniversary number of 
The Atlantic Monthly will be published 
September 20th. Those of us who can 
look back forty years recall the wild de- 
light with which we breakfasted with the 
‘* Autocrat” in those first twelve A/¢/an- 
tics. To-day our tables are loaded with 
modern illustrated magazines, with their 
wonderful artistic finish. We pick them 
up languidly and know ‘‘that there hath 
passed away a glory from the earth.” 
Will Hopkinson Smith, whose story of 
‘Caleb West”’ begins in this anniversary 
issue, be to any young reader of to-day 
what Dr. Holmes was to Zhe Aflantic’s 
first readers ? 


.Meehan’s Monthly defends itself 
when criticised for calling Nuttall ‘‘Amer- 
ica’s great botanist” as follows: 

“The criticism, as a matter of literary 
propriety, is very welcome. The sentence 
was deliberately penned in the belief that 
it was an accurate statement of fact. It 
brings up a common criticism onthe use of 
the term ‘an old friend.’ We do not mean 
that the person referred to is old, but that 
the friendship is of long standing. In this 
case, Nuttall’s botany was American in the 
main, tho his birthplace was in England. 
He came here a lad, a printer, with no 
knowledge of botany. It is said his curios- 
ity about the Virginia creeper turned his 
attention to botanical studies. Only for his 
work in American botany, he might never 
have been knownasa botanistatall. There 
does not seem to be the slightest ground 
for claiming him as an English botanist be- 
cause he happened to be born there, and 
because England was unwillingly his death- 
bed. He may be termed truly an English- 
man, but why an English botanist? Are 
we right in making this distinction? Is it 
not American work by an Englishman?” 


.It was some years ago when Pres- 
ident C. K. Adams, then Professor of 
History inthe University of Michigan, 
and now President of the University of 
Wisconsin, overtook on a walk in the 
campus Stanley Waterloo, a sophomore 
in one of his classes. Waterloo growled 
to the professor concerning the difficulty 
of learning anything real concerning the 
pulse of the times of Louis XI, of France. 
‘‘Read ‘Quentin Durward,’’’ was the pro- 
fessor’s reply. ‘‘It may not as a novel 
rank among Scott’s greatest works, but 
it’s good, and it gives the real pulse of 
the times.’”’ Mr. Waterloo says of his 
forthcoming novel, ‘‘ The Story of Ab: A 
Tale of the Time of the Cave Men,” that 
his aim has been to make the book—what- 
ever may be its merits as a novel—as 
valuable to the student of prehistoric 
times as has been ‘‘ Quentin Durward”’ 
to the student of the times of Louis XI. 
‘*T shall not be content,’”’ he says, ‘‘what- 
ever circulation it may have as a story, 
unless college professors speak of it and 
refer students to it as Professor Adams 
referred ‘Quentin Durward’ to me,” 
Mr. Waterloo’s book will be issued in 
this country by Way & Williams of Chi- 
cago. 


....Some one who imagines that rhyme 
appeals to the eye rather than to the ear 
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has been writing on ‘‘ Poor Rhymes’’ to 
Notes and Queries. Among his instances 


of bad rhymes are ‘‘debt,” ‘‘let’’ 
(Shakespeare); “ hymn,” **¢rim*’s 
‘home,’ **¢omb’’s *Jamb,”. *‘ am”; 


and “ folk,” ‘‘oak”’ (Wordsworth); while 
from Tennyson he illustrates, among 
other examples, with ‘‘debt,”’ ‘‘ forget’’; 


‘stimb,”.:** him’: .“Scome,” - “ numb”’; 
‘‘rhyming,” ‘ clluabing “ ** time,”’ 
‘*climb.” Among his selections from 


Shelley are ‘‘ gloom,” ‘‘tomb’’; and from 
Gray, ‘‘ sublime,” ‘‘ climb”; all of which 
are perfect rhymes. Of Shelley he says 
very justly that ‘‘ Shelley is fashionable 
enough to drop the final g, being espe- 
cially fond of ‘ruin’,’ * pursuin’,’’’ and 
notes that Wordsworth did the same, 
rhyming ‘‘Erin’’ ~ with ‘“‘steerin’.” 
Again, of Shelley’s rhymes, he says, 
‘** gone,’ ‘dawn’ is every whit as bad as 
‘morn,’ ‘dawn,’’’ which we do not hesi- 
tate todeny. For, tho the vowel sound 
is longer and broader in ‘* dawn” than in 


‘*gone,” the rhyme is passable; while 
the liquid r in ‘‘morn” utterly 
vitiates the rhyme of ‘“‘morn” and 


‘*dawn.’’ One cannot help wondering 
what the writer would have done with 
Emily Dickinson, who, by the way, is en- 
tirely overlooked in Arthur B. Simonds’s 
volume of ‘‘ American Song.”’ 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY'S 
NEW BOOKS. 


SECOND EDITION. 


& li 

quality. 

By EpwArRD BELLAmy, author of ‘‘ Look- 
ing Backward,” ‘‘ Dr. Heidenhoff’s 
Process,’ etc. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 


“It is a greater book than ‘ Looking Backward,’ while 
it ismore powerful; and the smoothness, the never- 
failing interest, the limpid clearness and the simplicity 
of the argument, and the timeliness, will make it ex- 
tremely popular. Here is a book that every one will 
read and enjoy.” — Boston Herald. 

“ * Equality’ will raise many discussions. The subject 
which Mr. Bellamy writes about is inexhaustible, and it 
has never-failing human interest.”—New York Times. 

“Deserves praise for its completeness. It shows the 
thought and work of years. It apparently treats of 
every phase of its subject. . Altogether praise - 
worthy and quite remarkable.”— Chicago Tribune. 


A Colonial Free=-Lance. 


By C. C. Hotcukiss, author of ‘‘In De- 
fiance of the King.’’ No. 222, Town 
and Country Library. Cloth, 
$1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


The welcome given to “In Defiance of the King” 
proves the growth of American appreciation of new 
American writers of genuine talent. In this new ro- 
mance of the Revolution, Mr. Hotchkiss shows a power 
of sustained interest and a command of dramatic 
effects which will make his book a notable addition to 
our fiction. The scene of his stirring tale is laid for the 
most part in old New York during the British occu- 
pancy, on Long Island Sound, and on Martha’s Vine- 
yard. {t is certain that no one who has begun this 
spirited and fascinating story will leave it unfinished. 








I2mo. 


For sale by ail booksellers; or will be sent by mail, 
on receipt of price, by the publishers, 
D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, 
72 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








The Place to find Books 


on Natural History is at 


the Natural History Bookstore 


Best Books on all Subjects 
18 ARCH STREET, Boston, Mass. 
BRADLEE WHIDDEN, Publisher. 





A CSiesch a 


should be as substantial as the church itself. 
There is not much “ wear-out’’ to JARDIN 
ORGANS. Let us mail you our catalogue, 
showing a record of 61 years successful work. 


GEO. JARDINE & SON, 318-320 E. 39th St., N. ¥. 


J. CHURCH CO. Music Publishers, Cincinnati, 0. 

EDUCATION, 
MASSACHUSETTS, ANDovER. 

ABBOT ACADEMY, For Young Ladies 


Begins its 60th year September 16th, offering three 
Seminary Courses of studies and a College fitting Course. 
Address, Miss Laura 8S. WaTson, Principal. 

















Blair Presbyterial Academy. 


John I. Blair Foundation. Both sexes. 50th year. 
Prepares for College or Business. Music, Art, Physical 
Culture. New fire-proof building for ladies. Low rates. 
oo adv: Sore i Send for catalogue. 

W.S. EVERSOLE, Ph.D Principal, Blairstown, N. J. 





_ Bordentown Military Institute, Borde ntown, 

ares for all Colleges. mS * a com- 

bination 0 parent: | and military. Rey. T. . LANDON, 
. Prin. Capt. T. D. Lanpon, Com’d’t. 





BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW 
SCHOOL. 


New Hall, Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 
Opens October 6. 
_EDMUND H. BENNETT, Dean. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY > 


Founded 1803. For the higher education of young 
women. Classical and Scientific course of study, also 
Prep- ratory and Optional. Year begins Sept. 15, 1897. 


__ Miss Ida C. Ida C. Allen, Prin., Bradford, Mass. 


CHICAGO COLLEGE OF LAW 


LAW perentae T UNIVERSITY. 
on. T. A. Moran, L’ oe oy fone Session each week 
day evenin For pie address Elmer E. Bar- 
rett, LL. LL. B., See’y, 100 Washington & reet, Chicago, 





* ‘ Morristown 
Miss Dana’s School for Girls, Yon yersey’ 
will reopen Sept. 22. Certificate admits to Smith, Wel- 
lesley and Baltimore College. Music and art. Re side me 
native French and German teachers. Nearness to Ne 
York affords special advantages. Boarding pupils, $200. 


Miss S. D. Doremus. 


BOARDING SCHOOL (LIMITED). 
Re-opens October 4th 
73% Madison Avenue, New York. 











Greenwich Academy and 


Home School for Ten Boys, 


Greenwich, Connecticut. 


Superior teaching. Genuine home. 


Careful se- 
lection of pupils. 


High moral and _ intellectu = 
cultivation. Special literary training, Indiv 
attention. Three graduating courses, Unusu ally 
healthful and attractive situation. 72d year of 
Academy and 8th of Home. 


J. H. ROOT, Principal 
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Tees Hudes River Tyatitace. 


popes Sor be and 4 
«A, in the. Hudson River 


wcital ~ A 
Valley. A record of forty-three. -¥, of uninterrupted 
successful educational work. Conservatory of Music, 
Art and Elocution. 44th Fog 3 begins oo. 15. For cata- 
logues, address, Rev. A. H. FLack, A.M., Principal. 


THE LADY JANE GREY SCHOOL. 


Mrs. Hyde and Daughters’ Home School for Girls. 
-s > aud pegalar courses. Preparation for College 
maa - ip éravel. Address 
N& GREY HYDE, Binghamton, N.Y. 


Slee Media. 
For Boys aND Youne 


Media Academy Men. 23d year. Classical 


Scientific, English, and Commercial courses. Thorough 
preparation for college or business. Careful individual 
attention. Excellent table. rE location. Cir- 
cular free. Cuas. W.Srvarr Prin. 


CLAVERACK 














Cee 
MET THER Sok LEGE. 
Seminary and Girls’ Prepara . Home 
Comforts, - & S, altsatten. ae Instruction, 
Selanen Music, Art. Location beautifal, healthful. Jn- 
wi you where to send your daugh- 
ter. For catalogue, address, W, P. Dick, A.M., Pres. 


Hig BS Grete Ladies’ 








Ohio, Cleveland, 1020 Prospect Street. 
MISS MITTLEBERGER’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Prepares for all eg open for women. 
Reopens Septembe 


MRS. LESLIE MORGAN’S 


Boarding and Day School fer Girls, 13 and 15 
West 86th Street, New YorK Ciry. Thorough English 
from Kindergarten through College Preparatory. iss 
Catherine Aiken's Method of Concentrated Attention 
in Mind Training a special feature ; also conversational 
French and German. Home and Chaperonage for 
special students. 


N. Y. University 
Law School tier 


EVENING CLASSES, 





Bixty-third. year opens 
orae ie, 1897. DAY 
ES, (LLB. 





CLASSES—Twelve courses. Five re- 
quired for LL.M. 

For circulars address L. J. Tompxrns, Registrar, 
Washington Square, New York City. 


THE LAKEWODO, N. J. 
OAKS The Misses Farringtons’ 


School for Young Ladies and Girls. 
12th year. College Preparatory or Special Courses. 
New Buildings. Healthful climate in the Pines. Out 
door sports aii winter. 
The gm refer ‘by kind permission tu the Editor, 
Rev. Wa. Hayes WakD, D -D. 


Oberlin — 





College 


The College, the Ficclenicnt Srminary, 
the Conservatory of Music cademy. 

The fall term begins aloeimber 23. ren information 
from the treasurer, 

JAMES R. SEVERANCE, Oberlin, Ohio. 


The PHILLIPS EXETER ACADEMY 


The 115th year begins Sept. 15th, 1897. Eighty 
Scholarships awarded to students of hig gh standing 
For catalogue and illustrated Supplement, address 


HARLAN P. AMEN, Prin., Exeter, N. H. 


ROANOKECSLEGE. 
SALEM, VA. 
4th year. Courses for Degrees, with Electives. Large 
Library. Working Laboratory. Beautiful, healthful 


mountain location. Good morals. Very moderate 
_expenses. Catalogue free. Address The President. 


YE SEMINARY, RYE, NEW Y —. 
For particulars address 


S S h 1 FOR GIRLS, 

tuart OChOO! washington, d. c. 
Academic. Collegiate and Optional courses. Moderate 
terms. Special advantages for Post Graduates. Miss 
CLavupta STUART, Principal, 1224 and 1226 15th St. N.W. 











S.J. LIFE. 








New York, SARATOGA SPRINGS. 
ample Grove Seminary, Charles F. Dowd, 
Ph.D., Principal. For year-book address Secretary. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


Regular and elective courses, literary, scientific, clas- 
sical, college preparatory. Pupils also fitted for ad- 
vanced courses in leading colleges. Excellent advan- 
tages in art and music. Fine library, laboratory, observ- 
atory, gymnasium, bowling alley; outdoor sports, care- 
ful physical training. Perfect sanita arrangements. 
— bome sn cr neme Beautifully situated, @ mineses 
rom 

Fall corms "ot 634 year begins Sept. 15th, 97. For illus- 
trated prospectus, address 

REV. SAMUEL V. COLE, President, Norton, Mass. 








AMERICAN Home SCHOOL, a 
FOUNDED, 1 
Mrs. Mary B. Willard, Principal. 
The next school year opens Sept. “soth. Party leaves 
New York Sept. t8th. For circulars, address the Prin- 
¢ipal, care of Baldwin and Boston, 66 Broadway, New 
ork. 


ERMANY. 








THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES. 
eid Fe ECLOGIC AL 1, SEMINARY, 
Ca » N.Y. M. ATwoop, President. Thirty- 


Kien Trae opens Racer 27th. Send for informa- 
tion or catalogue to the President. TUITION FREE. 


Chicago Theological Seminary. 


The Fortieth Year beng September 29th. For fur- 
oe information address Prof. H. M. Scort, 520 
. Adams Street, Chicago, Ill. 


DREW THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Madison, New Jersey. 











Fall Term commences third Thursday 
in September. For all special informa- 
tion address the President, 

HENRY A. BUTTZ. 


LANE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


CINCINNATI. O. 
Term will begin — ~ tember 16th. For catalogue 
and prospectus address Rev. KEMPER FULLERTON. 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


7069 Park Avenue, New York. 
The next Ter. will begin Wednesday, September 22d, 
1897. The Faculty will meet applicants for aeeecen in 
the President’s room at 9:30 a.m. pcan w ill be drawn 


at2p.m. The opening address, 
THE RVIN RK. VINCENT, D.D., 
will Ly delivered Thursday, Sept. 23d, in the Adams 
at4p.m. Students sre urged to prompt attend- 








Chape 
ance pet the opening. 





YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL, 


New Haven, Conn. 


Term opens Sept. 
tion, address Prof. 


30th. For catalogue or informa- 
G. B. STEVENS. 











THE INDEPENDENT 


Financial. 


Prosperity and Silver Falla- 
cies. 

THE return of prosperity, of which 
there are unmistakable signs in the re- 
ports of the mercantile’ agencies, in 
bank clearings, in railway earnings and 
in the price of cereals, is to be hailed 
with especial gratulation at this time. 
In a month or two the activities of sev- 
eral State political campaigns will be- 
gin, and in most instances it now looks 
as if the money issue might have to be 
fought over again. The persistence of 
the defeated Silver party is responsible 
for this, as the average business man— 
now that the Tariff question has been 
settled, probably for many years—is 
only anxious to concentrate his ener- 
gies upon the work of upbuilding his 
fortunes, plagued in the last few years 
by a series of disquieting occurrences 
and agitations. When the Great Com- 
mander in our Civil War said: ‘‘ Let us 
have peace,’’ his apothegm was taken 
as the epitome of the spirit in which the 
country, reunited by the fires of war, 
was to be restored to a true and pros- 
perous brotherhood of States. On 
something like the same lines the pres- 
ent Administration and Congress have, 
by word and act, started the policy of 
industrial peace and recuperation. 

The agitators for free silver coinage 
and extreme Socialistic doctrines, as 
embraced in the Chicago Platform of 
1896, will be confronted with many 
practical demonstrations of the un- 
soundness of their theses. No com- 
bination of capital is powerful enough 
to have put silver where it now is, were 
it not that natural conditions work for 
the depression of the metal. Wall 
Street history is full of illustrations of 
the futility of fighting the laws of trade. 
Attempts to ‘‘corner’’ wheat have 
failed on numerous occasions. The 
attempt, after the passage of the Silver 
Purchase Act in 1890, to put silver on a 
commercial parity with gold, failed 
disastrously after temporary progress in 
that direction. Efforts to secure abso- 
lute monopoly of the cordage and the 
leather manufactures resulted, in the 
last few years, in collapse and ruin to 
many of the capiltalists who engaged 
themselves in the undertakings. Inor- 
dinate profits enjoyed by railroad com- 
panies in recent time, have bred a 
competition that reduced revenues, 
corrected abuses, and finally worked out 
benefit to the traveling and shipping 
public with more success than has ever 
been accomplished by legislative action, 
so far as we may judge by what illustra- 
tions we have on record. 

The rise in wheat this summer has 
offered a most practical refutation of 
the silverite theory that its market fate 
is linked with that of the white metal. 
Silver bullion is at the lowest point in 
its history, and yet wheat is enhanced 
in price by an enormous percentage 
over last year’s figures. All the more 
significant is the rise because the crop 
of the United States is estimated by 
careful experts as being close to the 
highest yield on record. What is giving 
and will give the farmer a gratifying 
margin of profit over the cost of pro- 
duction is that misfortunes have over- 
come other countries—those which or- 
dinarily have an exportable surplus to 


enter into competition with our own 


wheat and those which only need, as a 
rule, to draw moderately upon the sur- 
plus of other nations. And even the 
corn crop of the United States, large 
as it promises to be in the aggregate— 
with enormous reserves on hand from 


the record-breaking crops of the two 


previous years—commandsa price above 
that of last year. In the effort tolessen 
their dependence upon wheat, food-con- 
suming countries have taken this. year 
an unprecedented amount of American 
maize, and yet this demand has been 
futile in preventing general agricultural 
prosperity from resulting from better 
prices. How is it possible to argue, ex- 
cept that all commodities are responsive 
to the law of supply and demand? 

If we analyze the course of other 
great staples we will find that this law 
has operated without regard to the 
heavy fall in the price of silver bullion. 
We find standard print cloths about on 
a par with the price of a year ago, 
while raw cotton is appreciably higher, 
Cotton manufacture, in other words, is 
oppressed by heavy stocks on the 
shelves and by such economic changes 
as have led to the transfer of much 
Northern capital to the South, where 
mills may be run virtually alongside 
of the fields of production. The pov- 
erty of British India, consequent 
upon plague and crop failure, has 
unfavorably affected the industries 
of Manchester and so has lessened 
the world’s demand for raw cotton 
in textile production. But suppose the 
curtailment of output by the closing 
down of many of the New England 
mills meets, some day, the increased de- 
mand for cotton goods which will come 
with an increase in the money-earning 
power of the entire community in the 
United States? Can the conclusion rea- 
sonably be avceided: that, whether this 


‘season’s cotton crop be short or large, 


the price of manufactured goods will so 
adjust itself that profit will be afforded, 
even if raw cotton is marketed at a 
money return highly beneficial to the 
South? 

The reviving prosperity of the wool- 
en manufacturing industry is another 
illustration of the working of natural 
laws, tho here such artificial, in a sense, 
considerations as man-made legislation 
come into play. The prospect of tar- 
iff protection has proved a decided 
stimulus to both wool industries—sheep 
raising and manufacture. The state of 
the iron and steel industries is not yet 
satisfactory. Yet the revolution in the 
methods of constructing buildings and 
the constant investment of capital in 
that direction have combined to spur 
the output of structural iron and steel, 
so as to preserve some life to the iron 
trade during the period when the pov- 
erty of the railroads limited their ex- 
penditures for renewal of track, bridges, 
and stations, etc. The argument could 
be demonstrated practically to an ex- 
tent almost unlimited. It is to be 
hoped that sufficient object-lessons 
have been presented to the people to 
show the fallacy of economics which 
revolve around silver with a devotion 
like that of a barbarian to a fetish. 
The word of good cheer is that seem- 
ingly natural conditions are working to 
give the country an era of business re- 
vival not known in many years. 





Monetary Affairs. 


THE financial situation the past week 
was without any change of special im- 
portance; but there is to be recorded a 
continuation of the favorable move- 
ments which have been noted for some 
little time past. All the gratifying 
tendencies previously seen have become 
more marked, and there,is a gain of 
confidence which is more pronounced 
than even the most enthusiastic dared 
to hope for a few weeks ago. Undoubt- 
edly the greatest factor in the improve- 
ment of the market has been the ex- 
cellent reports of the wheat crop, and 
already there is a fair movement of the 
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new crop in the Southwest, from which 
both the railroads and the agricultural 
community will shortly begin to reap a 
decided benefit. The business and 
financial worlds are beginning to un- 
derstand the wheat situation a great 
deal better each day that goes by, and the 
chief influence in the sharp rise in this 
great staple the past week has been the 
accumulating evidence of shortage in 
the world’s supplies, which can be made 
up only by liberal purchases from our 
abundant crops. Itis currently reported 
that since we last wrote over 6,500,000 
bushels of wheat have been taken for 
Europe, and each day increases the de- 
mand for our stock of grain from those 
countries in which supplies are short, 
notably Europe and Australia. The corn 
situation has also vastly improved the 
past week. There was one time at which 
it seemed impossible that Kansas and 
Nebraska corn could escape almost 
complete destruction by the hot winds 
which swept over those States; but this 
week there have been excellent rains 
which have materially changed the 
agricultural outlook in the two threat- 
ened localities, so that now there may 
be fully half of a maximum crop of corn 
in parts of Kansas which were most 
affected. From the cotton country the 
advices received are of an excellent 
character, and the South and Southwest 
promise to have a season of active and 
profitable business. As-foreign inter- 
ests which follow our market are con- 
stantly looking to the adjustment of 
our Currency upon some approved plan, 
it is worthy of special note that the 
Administration is almost constantly 
furnishing assurances that this matter 
will be attended to at the earliest possi- 
ble moment. The week brought a vio- 
lent decline in the foreign exchange 
market, which was just in line with the 
conditions which have been frequently 
referred to of late in these columns. The 
drop in the market extended to more 
than one cent in the pound sterling, 
and this movement has convinced many 
usually well-informed interests. that 
rates cannot well get to the gold export 
point again this season. Bankers are 
pressing their own bills on the market 
with great freedom, drawing the same 
against the commercial bills which they 
have bought for delivery during August. 
At the same time there is an excellent 
supply of commercial bills for October 
and November delivery against grain, 
which is to be shipped in those months. 
As bankers will not bid over 4.81% for 
November bills, it is plain that the mar- 
ket anticipates a further decline in the 
exchange market before the present 
movement terminates. The further 
sharp decline in silver was another point 
upon which the market dwelt with some 
emphasis, but it has been singularly 
without effect upon the financial situa- 
tion. We are now in this country ina 
position in which our fiscal affairs are 
not dependent to any extent upon the 
price of the white metal. In London, 
however, it is different; for there large 
silver speculators are struggling under 
stocks of the metal which they have 
been carrying for many months. As to 
the increase in the volume of general 
business in the last few weeks, there 
can now be no further question. Rail- 
road earnings show increases running 
up to 10% in some cases, and bank 
clearings are steadily gaining. 





The stock market again advaneed 
very largely all along the line, and 
closed at the best prices of the current 
movement. London was a seller at 
times of all the international shares, its 
offerings for the week reaching about 
95,000 shares; but this stock was all 
easily absorbed by the public buying 
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here, which has assumed great impor- 
tance. Commission business was more 
active than for years past, and the deal- 
ings in stocks averaged over -500,000 
shares perday. Grangers were naturally 
the leaders of the advances, owing to the 
excellent crop reports; but the market 
was very broad, and there were dealings 
during the week in upward of 160 differ- 
ent issues of stock, which is a record 
not before approached. The market 
was without sensational features until 
just at the close, when a threatened 
corner of the shorts in Manhattan 
caused a sharp advance of ten points in 
the price of the stock. The resumption 
of dividends of Buffalo, Rochester and 
Pittsburg preferred stock was a feature 
of the week which attracted much at- 
tention. Money was easy, with no 
change in either collateral or commer- 
cial loans from last week. 





CITY BANK STOCKS. 
The following table gives the last 
quotations of city bank stocks, together 
with their latest sales: 
























































































Banks, Sales. Bid. Asked. 
navn cscessap tases § 328 roe 
merican Exchange -- 166 168 1%5 
SOWETY.....+.--- 324g 300 ane 
eentway. Chacaseh sd 220 PoE 210 
‘8 11544 aaa li 
Central National... 160 160 tone 
Chase National...... 225 400 
Chatham...... 290 283 295 
C ical 4,260 4.250 4,500 
C: y- oon 462 625 
‘itizens 125 1235 135 
me. ae 170 165 170 
besbdntevcccessceases 4 204 210 
Continental... en 135 130 135 
Corn exchange. 290 285 295 
East Rive’ 136 125 
Eleventh Ward 25 200 
pbs csdeces 255 50 
ifth Avenue,. 2,970 3,000 
first National......... onan 2,500 
First National of 8.1.. 12844 110 amas 
fourteen’ tre 170 atee aie’ 
fourth Nationul.. 17444 170 180 
Franklin........ coe 68 91 
Gallatin N ational. 310 310 330 
Garfield National............. 400 aieg 
German iaten: ° 126 110 cone 
German Exchange 360 325 
ermania.......... 400 Ae 
I — 5 17534 160 sees 
Hanover......... 330 wae 
Hi ide and Leather 1065 95 
Hudson River. 150 150 cone 
— “yee ond Traders’ 530 525 550 
in, 14046 135 150 
170 eae 
130 coo 
215 240 
210 235 
185 195 
112 125 
16) cece 
140 «aes 
110 ose 
425 aes 
miei 102 
158 168 
200 . 
230 240 
sane 100 
114 120 
_ SPR Re 95 95 100 
Nineteenth Wa 13 100 onre 
North America - 135% 130 
ins ccbasosnesces 165 15 
Pacific 17646 179 lide 
rk.. 25534 250 260 
decendy 249 205 dcae 
Phen 107 100 110 
Republic heh civil oo 145 155 
Seaboard N seeonel.. heise coe 1 170 
Second National see 485 425 
seventh National 105 100 110 
Shoe and Leathe: 91 91 95 
Sixth National.. 815 enih 
Yo Pee 100 105 
State of New emote 113 108 ones 
Third National................ 25 ri) 
Tradesmen’ ¥ a eee 102 meats 
Twelfth Ward 2 ae 130 
Union 200 200 sane 
Union S 175 185 
United 8) 180 bbes 
Western Nati on a 114 
West Side 275 








The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 


August 7. July 31. Increase. 
CTE 562, (2,996, 2 566, 2 
eee 92,129,800 91,497,400 632, 
Legal zennens. . 105,430, 109,984,000 *4,553,600 
Deposits......... 626,232,300 623,045,000 3,187,300 
Circulation... 13,084,700 13,431,100 *46,400 


The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities: 





Es ebincsseves $92,129,800 $91,497,400 $632,400 
Legaltenders.... 105,430,400 109,984,000 *4,555,600 
Total reserve... $197,560,200 #201,481,400 = *$2, 921,200 
Reserve required 
ag’t deposits. . 156,558,075 155,761,250 796,825 
Surplus res’rve. $41,002,125 $45,720,150 *$4,718,025 


* Decrease. 
Tne condition of the legal reserve of 
the Associated Banks at this date of 


each of the last five years wasas follows: 
Aug. 8th, 1896—Surplus............eeeeeeeeeeeee eo 


cc poe3 
Satan - 











GOVERNMENT BONDS. 
Government bonds were quoted as 
follows: 





Bid. Asked 

Sdn Aesiacdhh ines one chasdebespesen eosin ones 
Rew és. Registered. . 12544 1253 
New 4s, Coupons «125: 15% 
4s, Registered iil 112 
4s, Coupons... 12 Ih 
5s, Registered L184 il 
ME MIOMIIIND, occ ccc cciccccrcccvcccccsvccsccccces 13% = «1 
Curre OV EG, UDB... cc ccccccccce cccccecceces Ww vvve 
Meeks vee sndsccrscctacvese A 105 





Transactions at the Candies 
for the week: 





. --8716,951,936 60 
- 623,538,109 02 


, 43,599,011 29 
| 35,150,815 12 


Sanuee week ending August 7 
Balances week ending July Sist. . 





THE INDEPENDENT 


BANK STOCKS. 
Sales of bank stocks for the week end- 


ing August 7th. were: 
Corn Exenange........ 290 [PBPK 0s. eeeseeeceses 25544 





FINANCIAL ITEMS, 


....London sold 95,000 shares of 
stock here last week. 


.H. B. Claflin Company common 
stock sold at the Stock Exchange at 
86@86 %. 

..-. Union Pacific preferred stock, 
deliverable when issued under the plan 
of reorganization, is 40 % bid. 


.Bankers were pressing sales of 
foreign exchange against commercial 
bills bought for August delivery. 


....The directors of the Buffalo, 
Rochester and Pittsburg Railway have 
declared a dividend of 1% on preferred 
stock, payable August 16th. The last 
dividend was 14% in February, 1893. 
In 1892 the stock paid 5%. 


.... Advices have been received in 
this city from England stating that the 
efforts of the smaller spool cotton man- 
ufacturers, who are independent of the 
Coats Thread Company, to form a com- 
bination of their own have been suc- 
cessful. 


.... The American Publishers’ Cor- 
poration, of 312 Sixth Avenue, has gone 
into the hands ofa receiver. The com- 
pany was a reorganization of the busi- 
ness of the United States Book Com- 
pany, which went into the hands of re- 
ceivers in 1893. 


. Vermilye & Co. and Kuhn, Loeb 
& Co. gave the city of New York last 
week a check for $10,647,351.65, in 
payment for the recent $10,434,404.62 
bond issue with premium. The check 
was drawn on the Bank of America and 
was the largest check that ever passed 
through the City Chamberlain’s office. 


.By decision of the Board of Ar- 
bitration of the Joint Traffic Associa- 
tion the Pittsburg, Chicago, Cincinnati 
and St. Louis is allowed to make a pas- 
senger fare of $2 less than that of the 
Lake Shore or Michigan Central. The 
roads which already have the privilege 
of this differential are the Erie, Grand 
Trunk, Nickel Plate and Baltimore and 
Ohio. 


...Jas. G. King’s Sons, one of the 
oldest financial houses in the country, 
has decided to go into liquidation. 
The firm has been in existence-for more 
than one hundred years, having been 
formerly Prime, Ward & King. The 
firm was noted for its extreme conserva- 
tism, and for many years was the agent 
here of Baring-Brothers. It is under- 
stood that Baring, Magoun & Co. will 
take over the business of Jas. G. King’s 
Sons. 


.... The following stocks and bonds 
were sold at auction: 
$10,000 Mo., Kan. and Tex. Ry. Co. 2d 


mort. 4% gold bonds, due goo 
ee Amer. Litho. Co. 


Ist mort. 


$10,000 State Electric Light and Power Co 
Ist mort. 5% bonds, due April, 1926, Oct. 
13th , 1896, and subsequent coupons me? 
tached (h ypothecated)...... Duciawaes 15% 
$3,000 State Electric Light and Power Ce 
Ist mort. 5% bonds, due April, 1926, Oct. 
13th, 1896, and subsequent coupons at- 
tached (hy pothecated) ie awe te avewe 15% 
25 — cpeiveneet Mort. Ins. Co., — 


NE Sani O phew ed isdeevensptheeesa< 163 
1o shares Trow Dir. Ptg. and Bkbdg. Co ‘ 
$100 each 38 
$7,129.97 National Cordage liguid ation cer- 
tificates..... pbgvctsebhassnekieesne ved $145 
to shares Consol. Gas Co., N. Y., a 
pS ES SE ae Perr er 19184 
10 shares Cleve., Cin., Chi. and St. L. a 
pref., $100 each DS cb akentucs he medbasws 
$5,000 Genesee and Wyo. Val. Ry. Co. = 
ad 6% gold bonds, coupons Teas and 
ec 


eeeeee Poem eee ewer rears see eseseeseese 


....The monthly statement of the 
Comptroller of the Currency shows that 
the total circulation of National bank- 
notes on July 31st, 1897, was $230,758,- 
936, an increase, as compared with July 





31st, 1896, of $4,816,481, and a de- 





crease, as compared with June 3oth, 
1897, of $597,190. The circulation, 
based on United States bonds, was 
$206, 498,956, an increase for the year of 
$395,452, and a decrease for the month 
of $181,382. The circulation secured 
by lawful money amounted to $24,259,- 
980, an increase for the year of $4,421,- 
099, and a decrease for the month of 
$406,049. The amount of registered 
United States bonds on deposit to se- 
cure circulating notes was $230, I 11, 300, 
and tosecure public deposits, $16,780,- 
500. 


.... The abstracts of reports of con- 
dition of National banks on May 14th 
is accompanied by a diagram prepared 
jointly by the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency and the Chief of the Bureau of 
Statistics. The diagram displays graph- 
ically the growth and changes in the 
principal items of resources of National 
banks from 1864 to 1896 inclusive. In 
October, 1864, the capital of the 508 
banks amounted to $86,800,000; a year 
later the number of banks had increased 
to 1,513, and the capital to $393,200,- 
ooo. The capital gradually increased 
to $504,800,000, on October ist, 1875, 
the highest point reached until 1883, 
when it amounted to $509,700,000, The 
increase thereafter was gradual until 
1892, when the nighest point was 
reached, namely $686,600,000. In the 
fall of 1896 the amount had declined to 
$648, 500,000 


..The approaching convention of 
the American Bankers’ Association, 
which will be held in Detroit beginning 
on the 17th inst., promises to be par- 
ticularly important in its relation to the 
future channels of co-operation among 
the banking interests of the country. 
There is a movement, of Western 
origin, well under way tosecure a union 
of the various State Banking Associa- 
tions of the United States. Such a 
union would naturally produce a cen- 
tral organization, with objects very 
similar to, and with a membership al- 
most identical with, the American 
Bankers’ Association. With a view cf 
securing the formation of such a na- 
tional organization communications 
have been sent by a Western association 
to allthe State organizations, and it 1s 
understood they have met with a favor- 
able response. 


.... The report of Superintendent of 
Banks Kilburn,.showing the condition 
of the savings banks in New York State 
for the year ending June 30th, indicates 
increases 1n the total resources: Amount 
of money due depositors and in the 
amount of surplus funds, when com- 
pared with the report of last year, 
while a decrease is shown in the amounts 
deposited and a large increase in the 
amount withdrawn. The _ statistics, 
compared with those of last year, are: 
Total resources, $839,671,920; increase, 
$32,920,437.50 amount due depositors, 
$741,474,845.98; increase, $26,441,946.- 
77; sundry liabilities, $363,276.90; de- 
crease, $47,880.21; surplus fund, $97,- 
833,777.32; imcrease, $6,526,406.94; 
number of open accounts close of 
year, 1,768,417; increase, 36,035; num- 
ber of accounts open during the year, 
324,207; decrease, 21,940; number of 
accounts Closed, 287,498, increase, 19,- 
309; amount of money deposited, $207,- 
435,501.61; decrease, $8,055,057.21; 
amount of money withdrawn, $206,- 
871,957.76; increase, $12,218,563.56; 
interest credited, $25,881,032.17; in- 
crease, $922, 304.70. 


DIVIDENDS. 


The Chicago and Alton Railway Com- 
pany has announced in another column 
a quarterly dividend of $1.75 a share on 
its preferred and common stock, paya- 
ble June Ist, at their offices in New 
York and Chicago. 








HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


Dealers in Government Bonds 
AND 


SELECTED SECURITIES, 


31 Nassau Street New York. 


muntel pat ae 


LETTERS OF CREDIT. oe 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


BROWN BROTHERS & CU., Bankers, 
No. 59 Wall Street, New York. 








(4055) 23 
Vermilye & Co., 
BANKERS, 


Pine and Nassau Streets, 


NEW YORK CITY. 


Dealers in Investment Securities. 
Greater New York Bonds. 


$100,000 Jamaica, 1917-36, Gold 4s. 
35.000 Flushing, 1898-1932, Gold 4s. 
25,000 Queens, 1927-76, Gold 434s. 
136,000 Arverne, 1920-25, Gold 5s. 
80,000 Westfield, 1922, Gold 5s. 
75,000 Northfield, 1927, Gold 5s. 
22,500 Middletown, 1898-1917, Gold 5s. 

Under the new charter the above bonds are a direct 
obligation of GREATER NEW YORK, and may 
be converted after January ist, 1898, into registered 
stock of the new city of New York. 

Price and full particulars on application. 

E. D. SHEPARD & CO., 
Bank of Commerce Building, 
31 Nassau St., New York. 


Santiago, Chile, 
SOUTH AMERICA. 


Send for Samples and Catalogues to 
FRANCISCO JOROQUERA, 
P.O. Box 743. Santiago, Chile. 
REAL ESTATE AND COMMISSION AGENT 
Shares and Bonds. 


A. M. KIDDER & CO., 


BANKERS, 
18 Wall Street, New York. 
Established 1865. 

MEMBERS OF NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 

ALLOW INTERESI ON DEPOSITS SUBJECT TO 
SIGHT CHECK, BUY AND SELL ON. COMMIS 
SION STOCKS AND BONDS, EITHER FOR CASH 
OR ON MARGIN, AND DEAL IN 

Investment Securities. 

H J. MORSE. CHARLES D. MARVIN, W. M. KIDDER 


SECURITY, 
CONVENIENCE, 1 acy, 


THE SAFE-DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE 


NATIONAL PARK BANK, 


214 ——~ AY; 














exceptional pee. po ithe safe-keeping of 
securities. Boxes of all sizes and prices. 


Large, light and airy rooms for the use and con- 
venience of customers. 


ENTRANCE ONLY THROUGH THE BANK. 


THE MIDDLESEX 








1875 BANKING COMPANY 1897 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Paid-up Capital and Surplus = - $900,000 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposits of 1st mortgages under Supervision 
Banking Departments, of Conn., New York, 
and Maine. Amountof issue limited by Law, 
CONNECTICUT TRUSTEES, EXECU- 
TORS, ETC., ARE PERMITTED BY LAW 
TO INVEST IN THESE BONDS. 


United States Trust 6o., 


Nos.45 and 47 WALL STREET, N.Y. 








CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 


$11,500,000. 


This Company is a legal depository for moneys paid 
into Court, and is authorized to act as guardian, trustee 
or executor. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest for the 
whole time they may remain with the company. 


Executors, Administrators, or trustees of estates, re- 
ligious and benevolent institutions, and individuals, will 
find this Company a convenient depository for money. 
Joun A. STEWART, Pres. D. WILLIS James, Vice Pres. 

James S. CLARK, Second Vice- Pres. 
Henry L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
Lovis G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 





TRUSTEES. 


Wu. D. SLOANE, 
Gustav H. SCHWAB, 
FRANK LYMAN, 
GEORGE F. VIETOR, 
Wa. WALDORF ASTOR, 
JAMES STILLMAN, 
JOHN CLAFLIN, 


SAMUEL SLOAN, 

D. WILLIS JAMES, 

JOHN A, STEWART, 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, 
JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 
EDWARD CooPER, 

W. BaYARD CUTTING, 
CHABLEs 8. SMITH, 
WILLIAM mame, 











Avex. E. OR . O. MILL, 

WILLIAM H. a Macy, JR., |" Lao ASS LEDYARD. 
DIVIDENDS. 

CHICAGO AND SULTON RAILROAD 
COMP 


aia, ‘IL, August 4th, 1897. 
Notice.—A quarterly div idend of one dollar and sev- 
enty-five cents per share has this day been declared on 
the Preferred and Common Stock of this Company, 
payable on the first day of September next, to the 
stockholders el record at the close of business hours on 
the 10th instan 
Mh dividend 7 shares registered in New York will 
aid at the oftice of the Company's Agents, Messrs. 
| a, Morgan & Company, 44 Pine Street, New York, 
the dividend on shares registered in Chicago will 





be paid at the office of the ag of the Company. 
C. H. FOSTER, Treasurer. 
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Commercial Affairs. 

THE volume of business is increasing 
in all directions, and in some few lines 
with accompanying advance of prices; 
but the latter feature cannot be ex- 
pected to become general pending some 
further progress of liquidation in direc- 
tions in which there has been over-spec- 
ulation in advance of changes in the 
tariff. Bank clearings of the country 
are making very encouraging compari- 
sons, but the gains in railroad earnings 
are a much more noteworthy feature, 
running at present to an average of 10% 
notwithstanding the fact that the new 
grain movement is not yet large enough 
to be reflected to an important extent. 
There is prospect of a car famine 
for grain transportation the like of which 
has never been known. Appreciating 
this fact, the railroads in all sections 
are ordering large amounts of new equip- 
ment from the manufacturers, and have 
started up their repair shops on full 
time, a condition unknown since the 
beginning of the panic period of 1893, 
in spite of the excellent crops harvested 
in several years since that time. There 
can be no question of the confidence of 
the country in regard to the future of 
business; for we have at hand the testi- 
mony upon this point gathered by no 
less an authority than Pres. Edward E. 
Poor, of the National Park Bank of New 
York, who has taken pains to inform 
himself by correspondence with over one 
hundred banks in all sections, but par- 
ticularly the West and South. The con- 
sensus of opinion is that there has been 
a decided gain in business, that there 
isa confidence as to the future founded 
upon fact rather than upon theory, and 
that in almost all directions the silver 








THE AMERICAN WATCH WAS 
RIGHT. 
A NEWSPAPER ITEM CORROBORATED. 


The following correspondence is self-explanatory. 
It cannot fail to interest the trade: 
SpriNGviLLe, Susquehanna County, Penn., f 
June sth, 1897. 
Waltham Watch Company: 
GENTLEMEN—Whenever I see anything in the 
newspapers that is very much different from the 
ordinary and a little fishy I invariably sift the thing 
and get at the truth. The inclosed item is from the 
New York Tribune of May 4th. It was so extraor- 
dinary that I wrote to Mr. Wheate, and received his 
reply to-day confirming the item. Thinking it might 
be of interest to you, I send you his letter. I never 
owned but one Waltham watch, and it was an excel- 
lent one. Yours truly, 
W. R. MESEROLE. 
The clipping and letter mentioned follow: 


Tue American Watcu was Ricur. 


The idea of the owner of an American watch using 
his timepiece to correct the Royal Observatory‘at 
Greenwich may seem absurd to an Englishman, but 
that was done recently. One day Thomas Wheate, 
of No. 26 Ormiston Road, Westcombe Park, Lon- 
don, S. E., noticed that the time-ball, which falls 
accurately at 1 o'clock p.m. each day was, according 
to his Waltham watch, a few seconds fast. He had 
such confidence in his watch that he did not believe 
it was at fault, and felt sure that some mistake had 
been made at the Observatory. On telling some of 
his friends of this conviction he was laughed at for 
his impudence in daring to pit his Waltham watch 
against the accuracy of the Royal Observatory. 
However, to set the matter at rest, he wrote to the 
Astronomer Royal telling him of his conviction, and 
asking him if he would let him know whether he 
was right or wrong. In return he received the fol- 
lowing reply, signed by H. P. Hollis, of the Observ- 
atory: “‘In answer to your letter of yesterday, the 
Astronomer Royal requests me to inform you that 
on Thursday last the time-ball was, through an ac- 
cident, dropped about eighteen seconds béfore 
1 o’clock.”—New York Tribune. 


26 Ormiston Road, Westcombe Park, } 
Lonpon, S. E., England, May 24th, 1897. 
Mr. W. R. Meserole: 

Dear Sir—In answer to your letter of the roth 
inst. I beg to inform you that I do not know in what 
form the notice appeared in the New York Tribune; 
but if it is like the inclosed, which I cut from the 
London Daily Maizi,1 can assure you that it is ab- 
solutely correct. ” 

This notice is now appearing in most of leading 
London papers, and you may be sure that the 
Astronomer Royal would soon correct or deny the 
same if it were not a record of fact. 

I own that the idea seems preposterous, and can 
assure you that when I told my friends that I felt 
sure that the time-ball was in error they simply 
laughed at me for daring to pit my American Wal- 
tham watch against the standard time of the civil- 
ized world. 

However, my lettertothe Astronomer Royal soon 
brought me an answer which proved that I was 
right, and then I laughed at them, and America 
scored one. ’ 

I was very much pleased on receiving your letter, 
and thank you for the aster seeds, which I have 
planted and from which I anticipate a small floral 
treat. 

With best wishes, I remain your sincere friend and 
cousin over the sea, Tuos. WaEATE. 





THE INDEPENDENT 


craze is dying out with the return of 
prosperity. The continued advance in 
wheat has helped matters materially, It 
rose 34 cents for the week, in spite of 
a sharp reaction, while corn was 1 cent 
lower. Export engagements of about 
6,500,000 bushels of wheat were re- 
ported. Cotton was steady at 8 cents 
for middling uplands. Live hogs broke 
from 4.25 to 4.10, but pork products 
were higher in spite of realizing by 
Western packers. Coffee declined from 
7.37 to 7.25 cents. 


READING NOTICES. 


TOUR TO GETTYSBURG, LURAY 
AND WASHINGTON, 


Tue Pennsylvania Railroad Company has ar- 
ranged for a most yy pod seven-day tour to the 

<tysburg Battle-field,Caverns of Luray and Wash- 
ington, to leave New York September oth. It will 
be in charge of one of the company’s tourist agents, 
and will cover an intensely interesting section of the 
upper South. An experienced chaperon, whose es- 
pecial charge will be unescorted ladies, will accom- 
pany the trip throughout. Round-trip rate, includ- 
ing all n expenses during the entire time 
absent, $27 from New York, $26 from Trenton, and 
$24 from Philadelphia, and proportionate rates from 
other points. 

For itineraries and full information apply to ticket 
agents, Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, New York, 
or address George W. Boyd, Assistant General Pas- 
— Agent, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia.— 

uv. 














A beautiful new instrument was inaugurated on 
Sunday, May 23d, in the Roman Catholic Church of 
the Assumption, Peekskill, N. Y. The organ was 
opened by one of the builders, Mr. Chas. S. Jardine, 
assisted by Mr. W. O. Wilkinson, who was formerly 
the organist of St. John’s Church, Ogdensburg. 





THROUGH BUFFET PARLOR CAR BE- 
TWEEN NEW YORK AND CAPE MAY. 

Tue Pennsylvania Railroad Company announces 
that, beginning Tuesday, July 27th, from New York, 
and Wednesday, July 28th, from Cape May, a 
through Pullman buffet — car will be placed in 
service between New York and Cape May daily 
except ne es, This car will be attached to train 
leaving New York, West Twenty-third Street Sta- 
tion, at 12.55 P.M., Desbrosses and Cortlandt Streets 
1.00 P M., wo rg, | at Newark, Elizabeth, Rahway, 
New Brunswick, Trenton, Bordentown and Burling 
ton. Returning, car will be attached to train leaving 
Cape May at 7.00 a.m., making same stops.—A dv. 


THE GLENWOOD FURNACE. 


Tue Glenwood Furnace, manufactured by the 
Weir Stove Co., of Taunton, Mass., has won for 
itself an enviable reputation, and when this is said 
of a furnace it means, in a few words, perfect satis- 
faction to its users. There is all the difference in the 
world in furnaces. A good one warms the building 
in which it is place in a thorough and perfectly sat- 
isfactory manner; an even temperature can be 
maintained at all times, great economy in coal is 
assured with ease of management and non-liability 
to get out of order. The Weir Stove Co. claim for 
the Glenwood Furnace that it fills all of the desira- 
ble requisites of a perfect furnace. Correspondence 
should be had with the Weir Stove Co., from whom 
estimates and all needed information can be had. 


YELLOWSTONE PARK. 


A Comp.trte Tour viA THE PennsyLvania. Ralz- 
ROAD. 


Tue Yellowstone National Park is unquestionably 
the most interesting region on the globe, for within 
it is displayed the greatest collection of nature’s 
manifold wonders. Indeed, this mountain-bound 

lateau, high up on the summit of the everlasting 

ockies, is a veritable playground for the world’s 
giant forces. To stand and gaze upon them in all 
their marvelous manifestations—the great geyser 
popes the fierce steam blasts, the terrible leap 
° 
ex: 








the river and the awful cafion—is a revelation, an 
rience to be had at no other point on the earth. 

he personally conducted tour of the Pennsylva- 
nia Railroad Company, which leaves New York on 
September 2d, affords the most satisfactory means of 
visiting this wonderland and viewing its marvelous 
features. Tourists will travel by special train of 
Pullman smoking, ining, sleeping and observation 
cars in each direction. = days will be spent in 
the Park. Stops will also be made, returning, at St. 
Paul and Chicago. The round trip oR from 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washing- 
ton, $230 from Pittsburg—covers all necessary ex- 


nses. 

Por detailed itineraries and ful) information apply 
to ticket agents. Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, 
New York, or address George W. Boyd, Assistant 
General Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, 
Philadelphia.—A dv. 











circular for home treatment. 
GEORGE J. WEST, M.D., 510 Fifth Avenne, New York. 











PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. 


BEATS ALL. Ww. 
Catalogue forstamp. l4th year. Two 
stories full. 100,000 Minerals, Crystals, 
etc. 10, Vertebrate and Invertebrate 
Fossils. 15,000 Arrow Heads, and eve: 
kind & quality of Ancient Stone Relics. 
Sioux Bead Work & P 
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STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS ExPposiTion, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 
DO YOU THINK 


You get all *e eomfort out of your bicycle that is pos- 
sible? You do not unless you use Dixon’s Cycle Chain 
Graphite. ‘wis increases ease of running and prevents 
wear and rust of chain and sprockets. If your dealer 
does not keep it, send 15 cents for sample. 


Dixon Graphite Co.,Jersey City,N.J. 
USE Onur Ledger & Linen Papers. 











Insurance. 
Retaliation Again. 


UNDER the retaliatory law—the last 

one—passed by the Legislature of this 

State, Mr. Pierce had refused a license 

to the Magdeburg company and had re- 

voked the licenses of the Prussian Na- 

tional and the Aachen and Munich. 

But these three companies recently 

applied to Superintendent Payn for ad- 

mission, and presented their case to 

him. On July 2d, pursuant to appoint- 

ment, a hearing was given on the sub- 

ject, notice having been sent to the 

three great Life companies which have 
received unfriendly treatment at the 
hands of Prussia, and might therefore 
be assumed to be, perhaps, desirous of 
prolonging retaliation. These compa- 
nies, however, did not appear, whence 
it might be inferred that they made no 
opposition, unless they did so privately, 

and it was generally believed that the 
application would be granted, but it has 
been refused. 

The general insurance law authorizes 
the Superintendent to exclude outside 
companies ‘‘if, in his judgment, such 
refusal will best promote the interests 
of the people of the State,’’ that is, if 
he chooses. His reasons are his own 
affair; he is not required to justify 
them, unless he is foolish enough to 
give them and they are obviously insuf- 
ficient, in which case public opinion 
may bother him, supposing him not too 
thick-skinned to care about it. Of 
course he need not give reasons at all; 
he need only patter off the formula 
‘interests of the people’; he is made 
sole judge and dictator. Naturally, 
every other commonwealth has felt it- 
self required by its own dignity to con- 
fer on its own Department—and an 
Insurance Department is something 
which no self-respecting State can be 
without—to hit back upon New York 
and Massachusetts just as hard as those 
two States can hit, and the fewer and 
more insignificant the home companies 
of any State the more inclined that 
State has seemed to be to bustle and 
bristle. In February of 1896 an amend- 
ment was added in this State, with es- 
pecial reference to ‘‘getting square 
with ’’ foreign Governments which had 
been inhospitable to our great Life 
companies, and the amendment was 
thus: 

‘* Whenever it shall appear to the Su- 
perintendent of Insurance that permis- 
sion to transact business within any 
foreign country is refused to a company 
organized under the laws of this State 
after a certificate of the solvency and 
good management of such company has 
been issued to it by the said Superintend- 
ent, and after such company has com- 
plied with any reasonable laws of such 
foreign country requiring deposits of 
money or securities with the Government 
of such country, then in every such case 
the Superintendent shall forthwith cancel 
the authority of every company organ- 
ized under the laws of such foreign Gov- 
ernment and licensed to do business in 
this State, and shall refuse a certificate 
of authority to every such company 
thereafter applying to him for authority 
to do business in this State, until his 
certificate shall have been duly recog- 
nized by the Government of such coun- 
try.”’ 

It will be noticed that this says noth- 
ing about the interests of the people, 
and is mandatory, not discretionary, 
leaving to the Superintendent no op- 
tion whatever, except that it allows him 
to judge of the facts which are to jus- 
tify retaliation. Four days after this 
amendment was passed Mr. Pierce hit 
back at Prussia by turning out the two 





Sample Book Free. Crane Bros., Westfield, Mass, 





other companies and refusing the then 
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pending application of the Magdeburg. 

It is this action which, on the assump- 

tion that the trouble has blown over 

somewhat and. that the bitter feeling 

all around is rather less, Mr. Payn was 

asked to reverse and has decided not 

to reverse. His assigned reasons are 

that there must be presumed to have 

been sufficient reasons at the time for 

this action; that no proof of any change 

in the situation has been furnished; 

that the arguments of counsel slide 

over too lightly the objectionable con- 

duct of Prussia; that he is not satisfied 

with the contention that to apply the 
same laws to both foreign and domestic 
companies necessarily relieves such law 
from the charge of unfairness and dis- 
crimination; that insurance capital 
ought to be welcomed, and that retalia- 
tion is not intrinsically good, but that 
‘‘comity is of little value except it be 
mutual, and when it is refused on the 
one side it may sometimes be necessary 
to withhold it for a time on the other 
as a retaliatory measure in order the 
sooner to bring about that mutuality 
necessary to its valuable existence.’’ 
The condition thus described, he thinks, 
now exists between this and the Prus- 
sian Government; moreover, a special 
message to the United States Senate, 
last February, went over the subject, 
and negotiations began which are still 
unsettled, so that to grant the applica- 
tion would seem like an unwarrantable 
forestalling and interference. 

It was remarked that this latest law 
allows the Superintendent only to judge 
of the facts. Whether permission to 
'transact business has been refused by a 

foreign Government is the first question 
of fact, and susceptible of precise an- 
swer without difficulty. The second 
question is whether the company has a 
certificate from the New York Depart- 
ment, and there is no difficulty about 
that. The third question is whether 
the aggrieved company ‘‘ has complied 
with any reasonable laws of such foreign 
country requiring deposits of money or 
securities.’’ The Superintendent is 
then to pass judgment upon the reason- 
ableness of the laws of the foreign 
country, which seems rather absurd; 
and as he is at liberty to decide that 
any existing laws are not ‘‘reason- 
able laws” it comes back very closely 
to the old condition of doing just as he 
pleases. Arguments in favor of retalia- 
tion in such matters may be admirably 
constructed, as pieces of argumentative 
pleading, but they can never satisfy 
common sense. To hit Prussian citi- 
zens because Prussian companies do 
not like the competition of the Mutual 
Life and the others, is foolish for Prus- 
sia; but to hit American citizens in 
turn does not atone; two wrongs can- 
not make one right. To wipe out all 
pieces of so-called ‘‘ reciprocal” legisla- 
tion, realizing that he is wisest who 
first recedes from a bad position, and 
then to repeal nearly all existing insur- 
ance laws and abolish nearly all State 
supervision as now conducted—well, 
this would be so sensible, so progress- 
ive, and so fruitful of good result that 
we have slight expectation of seeing it 
done. Yet the twentieth century ought 
to be somewhat wiser, and it gives a 
hundred years to reform in. 





Fire Risk of the Kinetoscope. 


THERE are several names, com- 
pounded laboriously if not fearfully, 
out of the Greek, forthe devices which 
exhibit objects, by optical projection on 
a screen, as tho they were seen actu- 
ally in motion. The kinetoscope will 
serve to designate the entire class, and 
of its interest and value there is not 
room for question. But the views 
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projected are, as yet, made on rather 
rapidly moving films, and those films are 
celluloid. The lightin any opticai pro- 
yection lantern is accompanied by heat, 
in the ratio, generally, of its intensity 
and whiteness. That from oil is hot, 
that from the pencil of unslacked lime 
is hotter, and that from the electric arc 
is hottest ofall, as everybody knows 
who has occasion to operate one of 
these instruments, there being always 
danger of cracking the condensing 
lenses. But the celluloid film has the 
high inflammability of celluloid gener- 
ally, and it is so near the arc that only 
its quite rapid motion keeps it from 
qnickly igniting. Moreover, the films 
not in use at any moment are kept near 
by, and certainly the apparatus cannot 
be classed other than is a marked extra 
hazard. The dreadful fires of a month 
or two agoat the charity bazar in Paris 
was soswift and complete that it de- 
stroyed all positive evidence of its ori- 
gin; and yet it is known that an appa- 
ratus of just this sort was in use, and it 
was reported that the dangerous films 
were plentifu!ly placed about, with lights 
close by. There is ample reason for 
searching after protective devices. 





Insurance Items. 


THE announcement is made that Mr. 
Hugo Wesendonck, President of the 
Germania Life Insurance Company, has 
decided to resign at some time in the 
near future yet to be named by him. 
The Germania Life owes its organiza- 
tion to Mr. Wesendonck and the great 
success which has come to it. He has 
seen the company, which was organ- 
ized in 1860, grow until its assets are 
now over $22,000,000, The Germania 
Life has filled a place in life insurance 
which no other company had been able 
to occupy, and among the great German 
social and financial elements of this city 
and country it has been very promi- 
nent. Mr. Wesendonck’s resignation is 
undoubtedly owing to the fact that he 
is a little over eighty years of age, and 
altho his health is excellent he believes 
that he is entitled to a well-earned rest. 


.. Since the article of last week, ‘‘A 
Valuable Work,” was written, Mr. Van 
Cleave, by his chief clerk, has issued a 
card to say that the Department and its 
Superintendent ‘‘ have no interest of any 
kind whatever’’ in the publication, 
that it is not for the use and conve- 
nience of the Department as stated, nei- 
ther was the use of official paper au- 
thorized. This disclaimer seems broad 
enough, but Mr. Tiernan replies by 
publishing a letter dated June 15th, 
addréssed to himself, that ‘‘this is to 
certify that this Department has au- 
thorized the publication of ‘‘A Direct- 
ory, Embracing a List of the Various In- 
surance Companies in the State of Illi- 
nois,’’ and that it will be distributed 
by said Department. This bears the 
signature of James R. B. Van Cleave, 
Insurance Superintendent. The reader 
may now be left to decide what, modifi- 
cation, if any, should be made’ in last 
week’s article. 








INSURANCE. 





1851. 1897. 


THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
ASSETS, Jan. 1, 1897... $18,546,959 
ERR RTS en “ar gee age 





Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 


New York Office, 258 Broadway, 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 


NATIONAL 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Statement January Ist, 1897, 
Capital Stock, all cash.... .... .... $1,000,000 00 


Funds reserved to meet all liabilities : 
Re-Insurance Reserve, Legal Stan- 





1897, 1897. 


ET RR ee es SES 9: 
es “ ied i ond — fans 1689 i Soe t 
et surplus over Capital an 
lauding ci SOI 1,037,580 14 
Total Assets, January ist, 1897.... $4,120,260 30 


JAMES NICHOLS, President. 
E.G. RICHARDS, Secretary. 
B.R.STILLMAN, Assistant Secretary. 









Provident 
Life and Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Assets, - $31,636,776 
Insurance in Foree, 118,000,000 


In everything which 
makes Life Insurance se=- 
cure, excellent and mod- 
erate in Cost this company 
is unsurpassed. 


COMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


(LIMITED,) 


OF LONDON. 
Cor. Pine and William Sts., 


NEW YORK. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January Ist, 1897, 
Cl. CR aR ae Pe $12,237,051 80 
LIABILITIES................+ 10,941,233 00 
SURPLUS (Mass. Standard).... $1,295,818 80 


Cash Surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 218 Broadway. 
Cc. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agent. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 











Post-Oifice Square, Boston, Mass. 
ASSETS, Dec. 81, 1896.........cceccceseceees $25,910,904 83 
LIA BHLITIES, ....ccccccccccccccccccccscccocs 23,824,955 92 

2,085,948 91 





All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 
ANNUAL Casa distributions are paid upon all polictes. 
aan my has indorsed thereon the cash surrender 
we surance values to — the insured is 
entitfe ied by The Massachusetts Statu 
phiets, rates and values for ‘any ‘age sent on appli 
plicudoe to the Company’s Office 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-Pres. 
F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec 


1850, 1897. 
THE UNITED STATES 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 

All Policies now issued by this Company 
contain the following clauses: 

“‘ After one year from the date of issue, the 
liability of the Company under this policy 
shall not be disputed.’’ 

** This policy contains no restriction what- 
ever upon the on in Poteg ga either of 
travel, resid 

AU Death Claims paid with OUT DIs- 
COUNT as soon as satisfactory proofs have 
been received. 

Active and successful Agents, wishing to represent 
this Company, may commun cate with the President, at 
the Home Office, 261 Broadway, New York. 

OFFICERS: 


GEORGE} H. BURFORD............ President. 
EE on cbescnscao5 stecesacecen cre a 

a WHRELWHIGHT.., = 

WM. T. STANDEN.. 

ABTSUE ¢ ME PRIGIES «oc ccacicscesecceceossscs ashier 

SOM rn MO oc kicsncsesocccecteves Medical aester. 








Actuary. 





J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 
J.B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


A POLICY se 
WASHINGTON LIFE 


Insurance Company 
1s the simplest and safest 
torm of contract. 


It affords immediate and absolute protection to 
the family and the estate. 

It supplies a fund for wife and children against 
the hour of greatest trial. 

It pays endowments and death claims promptly, 
and ‘loans money to its policy-holders. 

Its trust fund policies, with low premiums and 
cash guarantees, is unsurpassed. 

If you want a policy for which you will pay about 
half the premium on an ordinary life policy, buy the 
Interchangeable Term policy. 

There is no better, no stronger company. For 
particulars, address 


E. S. FRENCH, Vice-President, 
’ 21 Cortlandt St., New York City. 
OFFICE OF THE 


Atlantic 


MOTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, January 21st, 1897. 
The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following statement of its af- 
fairs on the 3ist of December, 1896: 
Premiums on Marine Risks from ist Janu- 
ary, 1896, to 3ist December, 1896............ $2,596,788 89 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 





Gas cv v0 lu Gdacaccadecdscscoteudse 1,109,275 00 
Total Marine Premiums...............sseee08 $3,706,063 89 
Premiums marked off from ist January, 

1896, to 3ist December, 1896............+-+++ $2,658,108 58 
Losses paid during the same 

GOs a scccsrescccbedséccncee $1,249,999 01 


Returns of Premi- 
ums and Expenses $646,420 25 


The Company has the following Assets, 
viz.: 
United States and City of New York Stock 
City Banks and other Stocks.............. $7,226,305 00 


Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise.... 1,930,000 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 

CURIMIREOE BO in we cnccccccdviedecccecsscccoces 1,187,621 97 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable....... 843,596 96 
NE I ccideecassanteencdcddsrssscecees 175,229 25 

tii scisecadiskdcedsatetsavesssaes $11,312,753 18 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the second 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1891 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the second 
of February neat, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. Lhe certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
81st December, 1896, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the fourth of May next. 

By order of the Board. 


J.H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
































TRUSTEES: 

W. H. H. MOORE, N, DENTON SMITH. 

A. A. RAVE} CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
JOSEPH H. CHAPMAN, CHAS. D. LEVERIC H, 
JAMES LO DW. FLOYD-JONES, 
JAMES G. DE FOREST, GEORGE H. MAC 
WILLIAM DE GROOT, ALDRON P. BROWN, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, ANSON W. HARD 
HORACE GRAY JOSEPH AGOSTINI 
CHRI! TIAN Dz THOMSEN, VERNON H. BROWN, 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, ‘LEANDER N LOVELL, 
HENRY £. EAWLEY, VERETT FRAZAR 
WILLIAM E. DODG WILLIAM B. BOULTON 
LAWRENCE Source, GEO. W. QUINTARD, 
JOHN L. RIKER, PAUL L. THEBAUD, 

yg GEORGE COPPELL 

OHN D. HEWLETT, GUSTAV H. SCHWAB, 


GUSTAV AMSINCK, FRANCIS M. BACON. 


A. A. RAVEN, President. 

¥. A. PARSONS, Vice-President. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres. 
THEODORE P. JOHNSON, 3d Vice-Pres. 


CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 








Extract from Statement made Jan. 1, 1897. 


Cash Capital........ ............. $1,000,000 00 
Reserve for insurance in 
4,212,128 37 
2,564,218 76 
Policy-holders’ Surplus...... 3,564,218 76 
GrOeW ASSSEB sic csccvccccccccccccce 7,776,347 13 





Safety Fund Policies Issued, 


Main Office, CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 46 Cedar 
Street, New York. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 


HENRY EVANS, Vice-President. 
EDWARD LANNING, Secretary. 
CYRUS PECK, Treasurer. 
R. J. TAYLOR, M’g’r Loss Dept. 








C. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Dept.,S. W. 
cor. Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

J. J. McDONALD, General Manager, GEO. E. 
KLINE, Ass’t General Manager, Western Department 
Rialto Building, Chicago. 
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Cranks and Economy. 


There are some kinds of econony 
which run into penuriousness. Such 
was the old stocking-leg savings 
bank. To hear one coin clink upon 
another grew from a pleasure toa 
passion. Think of poor Silas Mar- 
ner. Never was a man truer at 
heart, more generous, more simple. 
But first a great sorrow, then loneli- 
ness, then just this economy—and 
Raveloe spoke of “ Silas the miser.” 

Nor is this example far-fetched, 
even though it does go back to the 
days of Waterloo. To-day and here 
the papers often give an account of 
some eccentric who has come to the 
belief that all civilized instrumental- 
ities for the care and use of money 
are to be improved upon by putting 
it in the old stove, or under the car- 
pet, or ina hole in the garden. Of 
course it frequently gets burned up 
or stolen, but even when it escapes 
such operations it gains no incre- 
ment. It would seem as if a fifteen 
minutes’ careful consideration of 
the way to safeguard money would 
teach even these eccentric custodians 
that of all ways the crank way is the 
worst. 

The man who patronizes the sav- 
ings bank in his anxiety to add en- 
try to entry in his bank book may 
acquirea similar passion. So worthy 
a motive as the laying up of some- 
thing for the future welfare of his 
family may lead him to treat them 
penuriously in the present. 

There is one form of economy 
which is more effectual than any 
other and at the same time free from 
the temptation of avarice. 

The man who carries insurance on 
his life, to the extent of even $10,00 
or $5,000, feels much easier about 
the future of his family than the man 
who is putting away a few hundreds 
every year from his savings. Death 
may come any year, and before he 
has saved sufficient for their comfort. 
As he has put the first five hundred 
in the bank, and before he can add 
another to it, death may come. He 
is haunted with the fear, and to 
hurry his accumulations he is 
tempted to parsimony and pinching. 
How different it is with a man fairly 
well insured! He knows he can sup- 
port his family comfortably while 
health and strength continue, and 
that they would be sure of the whole 
amount of his policy at any time if 
he should be taken from them. He 
can thus enjoy the present without 
meanness and be encouraged to 
moderate economy. 


crank. Encourage economy in the 
wise manner here suggested. Seeat 
once some agent of The Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of New York, 
for then you will be in the proper 
path and under the best and most 
creditable guidance. 


IN THESE DAYS 


no man with a family can afford to do without a 
life insurance policy on his own life no matter 
whether he be rich or poor, as the rich often be- 
come poor, and the poor always need life insur- 
ance. It can be had in policies of $1,000 and up- 
wards under the most approved forms, premi- 
ums payable quarterly, if desired, at extremely 
low premium rates. Write the 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


of New York, for its literature. 


BUSINESS MEN 


NEED A POLICY OF 


LIFE INSURANCE 


—low cost, large indemnity— 
as best adapted to their prac- 
tical wants, such as is issued 
by the 

Proyident Savings Life Assurance Society 


E. W. SCOTT, President, 
29 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 











Avoid even the appearance of the. 
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Old and Young. 
Responsibility. 


BY WILLIAM J. ROE. 


Come down to crowded Essex Street; 
come there this August day, 

In the hell heat of the torrid sun that 
only shines to slay; 

Come in the name of Charity that suffers 
and is kind; 

Come see, if you have eyes to see, where 
even God seems blind, 


Men drowning thought in liquor and 
women lost to shame, 

And childrea never knowing why nor 
hardly whence they came; 

’Tis of such awful flax as this the warp 
of hell is spun; 

’Tis not a thing that God hath wrought, 
but you yourselves have done. 


Now every prairie of the West a mighty 
harvesi yields, 

The corn is in the tassel on Dakotah’s 
fertile fields; 

In California’s vineyards 
grows ripe and red, 
And on the Texan pampas the countless 

kine are fed. 


the grape 


As mothers nurse their little ones and 
cradle them to sleep 

O’er kine and grain and fold and field 
God watch and ward shall keep; 

Have you fulfilled the sacred trust of his 
incarnate Son, 

Or dare vou say that he hath wrought 
what you yourselves have done? 


From the great wrong of England your 
brave forefathers came 

To found upon this Western coast a na- 
tion free from shame; 

Two hundred years they bare and bred; 
how pitifully slow! 

You left the chains upon the slave till 
thirty years ago. 


Now act! If ever God seems blind it is 
that men may see; 

He loveth better helping hands than any 
bended knee; 

And so fulfil the sacred trust of his incar- 
nate Son; 

So may you say that God hath wrought 
what you yourselves have done. 


New York City. 


ee ee 


pinned it in his buttonhole. Yes, she 
certainly was justified in expecting 
something after Mr. Brown had left 
her gate with a full-blown rose in his 
buttonhole and worn it down the street 
before the eyes of the whole village. 

‘‘T think every woman entitled toa 
bit of romance, whether her love pros- 
pers or not,” Miss Sophia had once de- 
clared to her confidante, Miss Peggy 
Bliss. 

Miss Peggy was supposed to have 
loved and lost in some prehistoric pe- 
riod; and she answered with a sigh 
of sympathy, which was all that Miss 
Sophia desired. 

The fear of Priscilla Gray, the wid- 
owed minister’s sister-in-law, was the 
only mote that marred the radiance of 
Miss Sophia’s dream of love. This 
resolute and energetic spinster, who 
lived a hundred and fifty miles away, 
had made sundry descents on the min- 
ister’s household in his wife’s lifetime; 
and her tigorous and dominating per- 
sonality had left a lasting impression on 
the village. No one held her in more 
awe than Miss Sophia. If the minister 
did propose and she became engaged 
to him, what would Priscilla say ? 

But it was nearly three o'clock, Mr. 
Brown’s usual hour for calling, and if 
he were coming this afternoon he would 
soon arrive. 

The little woman went to the press 
and got out the tea-things—the quaint 
little teapot and the blue china cups that 
had belonged to her great-grandmoth- 
er. Then she went into the flower gar- 
den for some mignonet and wall-flower, 
which she put in a glass bowl and 
placed onthe table. This occupation 
soothed her nerves. When she had 
finished she took her knitting and sat 
in her rocker, where she could watch 
the gate without being seen. 

It was a warm summer afternoon, 
drowsy and still. The hollyhocks and 
tiger-lilies nodded across the garden 
walks, and the honeysuckles swayed 
from the eaves in the lazy breeze. 
Billy, the cat, glided slowly through the 
boxwood and, leaping on the front 


_ tence, began to perform his toilet, lick- 


Miss Sophia’s Brief Engage- 
ment. 


BY SAMUEL MINTURN PECK. 


Was the minister going to propose? 
The thought was so upsetting that Miss 
Sophia’s heart beat ten throbs faster. 

‘‘If I were only a widow,’’ sighed 
Miss Sophia, tremulously, “I should 
not feel so nervous.”’ 

The last time the Rev. Mr. Brown 
had said good-by at the door there had 
been something impressive in his man- 
ner—something distinguishing; yes, that 
was the word to describe the mute ex- 
pression of a tender interest she was 
sure he felt for her alone. At parting 
he had given her hand a longer and 
firmer pressure than ever before. The 
recollection was so vivid it still brought 
an echoing blush. 

She could now look back and see that 
it had been coming for months. Once 
he had paid a pastoral call monthly, 
then he began to come every two weeks, 
then once a week; of late his visits had 
been almost daily. 

At first she could not decide if it were 
herself or the Widow Brumby that he 
preferred. Sometimes she had feared 
that he came merely to talk of the 
widow; but that was only in the first 
months after his year of mourning for 

his wife was over. It was now full six 
weeks since he had mentioned Mrs. 
Brumby’s name. 


The last time he came—was it but : 


yesterday ?—he had taken a rose from 
a vase and had asked if he might not 
consider it a gift from her; then he had 


ing his paws and rubbing his face. 
Within the room the old clock ticked 
with loud regularity, and the peaceful- 
ness of her surroundings jarred upon 
Miss Sophia’s agitated mind. 

A butcher’s boy came whistling along 
the street and threw a stone at Billy, 
who flied incontinently through the 
shrubbery. Thena group of children, 
just let out of school, passed by romping 
and laughing. 

When all had become quiet again the 
gate clicked, and a tall man in clerical 
garb walked up the path. ‘Be seated, 
Mr. Brown,’’ said the little woman, 
with a pleased embarrassment, after the 
first greeting was over. ‘‘It must be 
warm walking,’’ she added, fluttering 
around in search of a fan. 

‘Yes, Miss Parham, it is warm out- 
side, but it always seems pleasant here,” 
said the minister, fanning himself. «I 
always come here last, in my visiting, as 
to a haven of rest.”’ 

Miss Sophia listened with a blush of 
pleasure. 

Mr. Brown rocked himself slowly in 
the big armchair. He would have 
seemed quite content but for a slight 
nervousness which he strove to conceal. 
Miss Sophia was busy making tea, an 
operation that hid her discomposure 
more successfully; tho the cups and 
saucers gave forth a tiny rattle that half 
betrayed her lack of ease. 

««No one’s tea tastes. quite as good as 
yours, Miss Parham,’’ said the minis- 
ter, sipping the amber liquid, whose 
fragrant fumes blent pleasantly with the 
odor of the wall-flower and mignonet. 
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that a servant of the Lord cannot teat 
unaided six motherless little ones and 
care for the souls of his congregation.”’ 
Miss Sophia nodded her head sym- 
pathetically without lifting her eyes. 
‘‘There are some who think that 
Priscilla Grey, my wife’s sister, should 
come and make a home for her children. 
Yielding to the suggestions of the dea- 
cons I have written to Priscilla several 
times, but hitherto reasons that seemed 
good to her have hindered her from 
coming. To be candid, Miss Parham, 
Priscilla’s inability to come has not 
‘added to my unhappiness. She is a 
just woman, a conscientious woman. 
I have great respect for Priscilla; so 
have my dear children. But they do 
not love her. I think I might say that 
they fearher. I hope Iam not unjust 
to Priscilla. You know her, Miss Par- 


‘tT don’t know why,” replied the lit- 
tle old maid, with a gratified smile. 
‘* Most of the ladies of the congregation 
buy their tea at the same place, and 
Mr. Roller keeps but one kind of 
Oolong. Let me give you another 
cup.” 

‘Then the merit must come from the 
maker.’’ This was the most gallant 
speech that Mr. Brown had made to 
her, and it strengthened Miss Sophia’s 
prescience of something to come. She 
blushed again. 

‘«I’m glad you like it.” 

The speech sounded stupid to her, 
but it was all she could think of. She 
could recall at the moment nothing 
from the old-fashioned novels she had 
read that seemed to suit better. 

A long pause followed. 

Ponto, Mr. Brown’s collie, had ven- 


tured intothe room. As he stood by ham?” 
his master’s chair, Billy the cat, came ‘‘Yes,” said Miss Sophia, with a 
across the room with a cordial purr, shudder. 


and rubbed his body caressingly against 
Ponto’s forelegs, who licked Billy’s 
back in turn and wagged his tail. 

‘*That is quite remarkable!’’ ex- 
claimed Mr. Brown. ‘Such friendli- 
ness between cat and dog is seldom 
witnessed. The last time I called on 
Mrs. Brumby, her Tom and Ponto had 
a most hostile encounter; and Ponto’s 
nose suffered severely.” 

Miss Sophia mentally promised Billy 
two saucers of milk that night. 

‘«How long were Ponto’s scratches 
in healing ?’’ she asked, wishing to know 
when the minister had been last to see 
Mrs. Brumby. 

A pleased look came into Mr. Brown’s 
eye at Miss Sophia’s masked curiosity. 

‘« Just about three weeks. They were 
healed completely only to-day.’’ 

A still longer silence ensued. No 
further aid to conversation was to be 


‘* Now, Miss Parham, I have tried to 
view the matter from every point as a 
Christian man should. I am a minister 
with a charge. I am a father with six 
motherless children; but I am also a 
man with a heart. If I were a young 
man how differently I should speak to 
you! Iam middle-aged and surrounded 
by duties; but, thank God, those duties 
do not require me to be insensible to 
the good and beautiful. I love you, 
Miss Parham! To me you are the 
best and fairest of women. With you 
ever near me, I feel that J could be a 
better pastor to my people, a better 
father to my children. The latter, too, 
love you; they also are waiting for your 
answer, for I have taken them into my 
confidence. Can you love me, Sophia?’ ° 

It had come at last! Miss Sophia 
caught her breath, and dropped all the 
stiches on her needle. She had never 


expected from Ponto and Billy. Both received an offer before, not even a 
had assumed an attitude of repose. No little love-letter, in all her thirty-four 
one passed along the streets. Nothing years. 


was to be heard but the ticking of the tall 
clock. Never before had Miss Sophia’s 
brain felt soempty or her heart so full. 
She gave a surreptitious glance at the 
minister. He had become grave and 
sad after his smile. It pained her sim- 
ple breast to see how worn and troubled 
he looked. Yet he seemed very goodly 
in her eyes despite his well-worn suit of 
black. His linen was so flawless he 
always appeared well whatever his outer 
garb. Then the old maid’s mind turned 
to his children. How she should pity 
them if he married the Widow Brumby. 

Mr. Brown’s brief reverie came to an 
end. He gave a sigh, and drew his 
chair nearer Miss Sophia’s, who tried 
to appear unconscious of the chair's 
approach by knitting as steadily as she 
could. It was coming now, she was 
sure. 

‘‘It is a little more than eighteen 
months since I lost my dear Pamela,’’ 
he began. 

This beginning was different from 
any that the little old maid had ex- 
pected. Still something unusual in the 
tone encouraged her premonitions. 

‘No man, Miss Parham, ever loved 
a wife better than I did Pamela. Her 
great virtues render it impossible to re- 
place her; yet the loss of such incom- 
parable blessings have also made my 
loneliness insupportable.” 

The minister seemed thus far to ex- 
pect nothing from her in the way of 
words, so Miss Sophia silently waited, 
knitting and dropping stitches. 

‘During these long, sad months I 
don’t know who has missed Pamela 
more, her poor children or their deso- 
late father. Some truths we learn in a 
moment, Miss Parham, others. it re- 
quires months to realize. The past 
eighteen months have convinced me 


‘Will you be my wife, Sophie?” 
asked the minister, drawing nearer and 
taking her hand. 

All the answers that Miss Sophia’s 
imagination had planned faded from 
her brain, or seemed unfitting. It did 
not matter; she could not have said 
them. With head bent over the fallen 
knitting she could only answer, ‘‘Yes.”’ 

The minister, who stood by her chair, 
bent down and kissed her. 

‘*You have made me very happy,’’ he 
said, sitting down by Miss Sophia, who 
wiped a tear from her eyes with a shy 
smile. 

‘*T have something to say now, Miss 
Parham—dear Sophie, that may sur- 
prise you; but I am sure your good 
sense will cause you to agree with me 
when you have weighed the matter as I 
have. In view of the varied comment 
our engagement will excite—our village 
is not free from gossips, and a congre- 
gation always regards its minister’s 
private affairs as open to discussion—I 
think our marriage should take place at 
once.”’ 

«« At once!’’ exclaimed Miss Sophia. 

‘“©Yes; I think we should be married 
to-morrow.”’ 

‘‘To-morrow! That is so sudden,” 
said Miss Sophia, with a little gasp. 

‘« Speedy, perhaps, but not sudden, 
considering the time we have known 
each other. Delay can bring nothing 
but trouble. I will go at once and 
speak to the deacons, then ride to Glen- 
ville this evening and ask Mr. Wilton to 

marry us to-morrow afternoon at five 
o’clock.’’ 

Miss Sophia hesitated and trembled; 
but her arguments for delay were all 
overcome by the logic of a lover. 

‘*We will be married to-morrow in 
this dear little room, with the deacons 
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and a few others for witnesses. I will 
speak to the men and you can ask the 
women,’’ concluded the minister, in a 
tone of decision, as he took his leave. 

Left alone, Miss Sophia folded up her 
knitting and took a long, deep breath. 
Her romance had arrived at last. It 
had come with arush. To be wooed, 
won and wedded in the same twenty- 
four hours! Such a thing had never 
occurred before in the village. She 
had never even read of it in a novel! 

But this was no time for meditation. 
The minister had told her what to do. 
He would speak to the deacons, and 
she must see the women. She wished 
they could change places. She would 
much prefer speaking to the deacons 
and letting the minister tell the women. 

There was hardly an hour of sunlight 
when she closed the gate behind her, 
and set out with trembling courage 
upon her difficult errand. She would 
see Miss Peggy Bliss first and tell her all. 
She felt sure of Miss Peggy’s sympathy 
and support; they had never failed her. 

‘And so it’s to be you, and not the 
widow,’’ said Miss Peggy, her round 
face and blond curls beaming with pleas- 
ure and excitement. ‘‘Some thought 
it would be the Widow Brumby; but I 
held Mr. Brown too shrewd a man for 
that, tho the wisest men are often taken 
in by widows. Has he asked you toset 
the day ?”’ 

‘«In view of the varied comment like- 
ly to be made,’’ said Miss Sophia, trying 
to recall the minister’s very words, 
‘*Mr. Brown thinks the wedding should 
be soon. We are to be married to-mor- 
row at five in the afternoon.” 

‘‘To-morrow!’’ exclaimed Miss Peg- 
gy. ‘‘That seems awful sudden.” She 
thought a moment. ‘‘But the minis- 
ter’s right, as usual. The sooner you 
are married the less time to raise objec- 
tions.”’ 

Miss Sophia took fright. ‘‘You think 
I shouldn’t marry Mr. Brown?” 

‘« Nothing of the kind, my dear; but 
there was many a cap set for the minis- 
ter. It’s natural for the disappointed 
to be angry. Then there’s Priscilla 
Grey. Oh, my dear Sophia, have you 
considered—have you and the minister 
truly considered what Priscilla Gray 
may say—and do?” 

Miss Peggy clasped her hands to- 
gether in sudden panic, and stared at 
vacancy as if the apparition of the 
vengeful Priscilla stood before her. 

Miss Sophia began to weep. At sight 
of her friend’s tears Miss Peggy’s heart 
melted. 

‘‘There, there, Sophia; I didn’t 
mean to distress you. If you are mar- 
ried to-morrow, Priscilla will not hear 
of the wedding till it’s over. Perhaps 
that is why the minister is in haste. 
Don’t cry, my dear. The bark of true 
love has to sail through stormy seas;’’ 
and Miss Peggy gradually comforted 
Miss Sophia into a tremulous calmness, 
then offered to accompany her on her 
round of announcement. 

‘¢Of course you must ask Mrs, Brum- 
by. She is so active in church work 
it would be a slight not to.” 

‘‘T suppose I must,’’ said the bride- 
elect, with a sigh; ‘‘ but let-us see her 
last.”’ 

Four electric shocks had been ad- 
ministered to as many women, who 
with kisses and good wishes of varied 
degrees of sincerity, promised to be 
present, when Miss Sophia and her 
friend found themselves face to face 
with the Widow Brumby. 

The widow was a dark, thin woman, 
but not bad-looking. She had once 
been very handsome. With her keen 
black eyes she detected the nervousness 
of her visitors, especially of Miss So- 
phia, She suspected something. After 
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the first greeting she made commons 
place remarks just often enough to sus- 
tain the conversation. Between them 
she waited with thin lips firmly closed. 
Consequently, when Miss Sophia, under 
Miss Peggy’s encouraging glance, fal- 
tered forth the important announce- 
ment and invitation, Mrs. Brumby did 
not betray more than the proper degree 
of surprise. 

‘‘ The church has expected something 
of the kind,” she said, with a rigid 
smile. ‘‘It has only arrived a little 
‘sooner than we looked for.’’ 

‘*You will come to my wedding?’’ 
said Miss Sophia, shyly. 


‘«With pleasure,” answered the 
widow, ‘‘and to congratulate Mr. 
Brown upon his choice. So many 


elderly widowers are led away by youth 
and beauty, it is refreshing to see one 


choosing a bride purely for moral 
worth.” 
‘‘Thank Heaven that’s over!’ said 


Miss Peggy, as the gate closed behind 
them. ‘‘She’s inan awful rage, for all 
she’s so calm outside. The minister’s 
right, delay would bring trouble.”’ 

In less than an hour the tidings had 
spread through the village. Some pro- 
tested against the haste of the bridal; 
others said they had known of the en- 
gagement for weeks, but had been in- 
formed in confidence and could not tell. 
Many thought the wedding would be at 
the church; others who were invited to 
be present declared a quiet home wed- 
ding more suitable. All wondered how 
the Widow Brumby would take it, and 
afew who were her intimate friends, 
or had indulged a similar hope, whis- 
pered about their opinion that Miss 
Sophia was a scheming old maid in 
spite of her simple manners, and vowed 
that the widow had been badly treated. 
In one way or another the entire village 
was bubbling with excitement at the 
approaching event. 

The cottage of Mrs. Brumby alone 
was quiet. She did not go forth nor 
did any caller break the silence. The 
enraged woman did not weep; that 
would be an acknowledgment of help- 
less defeat she was not ready to make. 
It was bitter to be invited by her rival to 
witness her triumph. Itwas more than 
bitter to have to go. But oh, how 
sweet it would be if she could go and 
see that rival disappointed! Was there 
nothing she could do to hinder the 
marriage or delay it? The time was so 
short there was hardly space to think. 

“If Priscilla Grey had only been 
here,’’ said the disappointed woman, 
‘* Sophia Parham would have made her 
tea and bouquets in vain. The cause 
of all this haste is very apparent; the 
minister and Sophia are afraid Priscilla 
may get wind of the match. I'll war- 
rant they have not notified Priscilla. 
The minister isa masterful man; but he 
could not withstand Priscilla in Pa- 
mela’s lifetime, and I doubt if he could 
do itnow. If Priscilla could be gotten 
here before the wedding she would not 
throw any rice,’’ said the widow with 
a grim smile. ‘‘It’s too late for a let- 
ter”—she looked at the clock—‘ but 
it’s not too late fora night telegram. 
The train is due at four and the wed- 
ding is not till five.’’ 

The widow donned her bonnet and 
shawl. 

The daylight was gone, and as Mrs. 
Brumby glided swiftly on her errand in 
the moonlight, she clutched the dis- 
patch beneath her shawl as if it were a 
dagger. 

All night the widow dreamed of re- 
venge. Unconscious cerebration painted 
the wedding scene. She saw the eager 
guests assemble to witness the cere- 
mony. She beheld the ill-fated couple 
enter the room to be married. Then 


in her feverish fantasy, sonie one wildly 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Priscilla Grey has come!’’ 
and with the wavering vision of a dream 
she saw the dim forms of the excited 
guests moving to and fro about the 
fainting figure of the terror-stricken 
Sophia. 

So dreamed Mrs. Brumby; and when 
morning arrived her mind still feasted 
on the confusion she was plotting. 

Miss Peggy came early to assist Miss 
Sophia in her preparations. 

The first thing to be done was to 
choose from her scanty wardrobe the 
most suitable wedding gown. There 
were but three from which to make 
choice—a black, a dark brown and a 
light gray. 

«‘The gray, by all means,” said Miss 
Peggy, as Miss Sophia lingered over 
the black, the most expensive of the 
three. ‘‘No one ever marries in 
black.” 

In her great deference to Miss Peg- 
gy’s superior knowledge, Miss Sophia 
accepted her decision. Miss Peggy 
ought to know. If she had never been 
a bride, she had come very near it. It 
was settled that Miss Sophia should be 
married in the light gray silk and a 
bouquet of mignonet—the minister’s 
favorite flower. 

Never before did a bride work so 
hard on her wedding-day. Billy, the 
cat, deserted the cottage altogether 
and spent the whole day in the flower- 
garden. Under Miss Peggy’s direction 
matters in hand moved with facility 
and dispatch. Flowers were placed 
everywhere. Stalks of hollyhocks 
stood in crimson and white stateliness 
on both sides the chimney-place, while 
on the mantel above were vases filled 
with honeysuckles and musk-roses. In 
the windows were plumes of prince’s- 
feather; and in the center hung a wed- 
ding bell that Miss Peggy had made of 
wire and covered with white pinks and 
lady-slipper. By four o’clock the cot- 
tage was ready to receive the wedding 
guests. 

The tall clock had not struck many 
minutes when the witnesses began to 
arrive, the women in pairs, the deacons 
together. By a quarter to five every 
guest was present. The wealth of the 
Indies would scarcely have bought the 
absence of any one of them on so mo- 
mentous an occasion. The voices of 
the chatting women filled the room 
with a pleasant buzzing. 

The Widow Brumby alone had little 
to say. She had been last to arrive, 
for she had waited to hear the rumble of 
the train that was to bring the unex- 
pected guest, and the train had been a 
little late. 

Twenty minutes to five, and Miss 
Priscilla had not come. Ten minutes 
to five, and still she tarried. The wid- 
ow’s face grew anxious. At five min- 
uets of the hour she looked out of the 
window and saw a vehicle approaching. 
A glance told her that her telegram 
had been received in time. Miss Pris- 
cilla had come. 

In the chamber above, meantime, 
Miss Sophia’s wedding toilet was near- 
ing completion. With her soft blue 
eyes and light-brown hair, very winsome 
she looked in the pearl-gray silk and 
fragrant mignonet. 

In the excitement of expectancy no 
one noted the approach of the carriage 
that brought Miss Priscilla. Mr. 
Brown and Miss Sophia had entered 
the room, and Mr. Wilton had risen to 
marry them when Miss Priscilla came in 
the door. 

Instantly not only every sound was 
hushed, but every motion was stopped, 


as if the inmates of the room had been - 


frozen. The minister alone seemed 
not affected, He stepped from Miss 
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Sophia’s side to greet his sister-in-law. 
Priscilla stopped, and the eyes of all 
rested upon heft. 

She was tall and augular. Her brick- 
dust colored hair was brushed smooth- 
ly back on each side, covering the 
upper halves of her large ears. She 
stood very erect, and her dark-hued 
gown fell in straight folds in the skirt 
and stood out in acute angles in the 
sleeves. Her sharp, gray eyes were 
steady and resolute. The stiffness of 
her looks did not arise from embarrass- 
ment, and in spite of her excessive 
homeliness, Priscilla Gray’s appearance 
was impressive. 

With a slight gesture she bade the 
minister wait; then she turned to Mr. 
Wilton and the guests. ‘‘ Before this 
marriage proceeds I have a few words 
to speak.” 

Miss Sophia turned pale, and the 
minister stepped back and took her 
arm. 

The widow Brumby half withdrew be- 
hind the curtain of a window witha smile 
of gratified spite; but the others leaned 
forward eagerly. 

‘Last night,’’ continued Miss Pris- 
cilla, ‘‘something unusual happened in 
my quiet life. I received two telegrams 
from the same town.”’ 

The widow started and clutched the 
curtain. Miss Priscilla caught the mo- 
tion bya quick glance; and with a little 
nod to herself that seemed to say ‘‘I 
thought so,’’ she went on: 

‘«One of these telegrams was from my 
brother-in-law, the Rev. William Brown, 
but the other was anonymous. It ran: 
‘If you love your dead sister’s children, 
come immediately and stop a foolish 
marriage.’ When I read this dispatch 
I said to myself, ‘These are the words 
of a jealous and disappointed woman.’ 
Brother,’’ continued the speaker, ‘‘ you 
have chosen wisely. My dear sister 
loved Sophia Parham; and if the dead 
have knowledge of the actions of the 
living—and I believe they have—Pame- 
la Brown has no fear for her children’s 
welfare.” 

Miss Priscilla pressed the minister’s 
hand and kissed Miss Sophia. Then 
she turned and looked at the widow, 
and the marriage proceeded. 


New York City. 


Be Blessed. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ QUO VADIS.”’ 


Translated from the Polish by V. A. Hiaskxo and 
T. H. Butuick. 


ONCE, on a bright moonlight night, 
wise and great Khrishna, meditating 
deeply, said: ‘‘I thought that man was 
the most beautiful creature on earth. 
I was mistaken. Here I see a lotus 
flower swayed by the night breeze. Oh, 
how much more beautiful it is than any 
living being! Its petals are now opened 
to the silvery light of the moon, and i 


« cannot take my eyes from it.”’ 


‘‘Yes, there is nothing like it among 
men,” repeated he, with a sigh; but 
after a while he thought, ‘‘ Why could 
not I, being a god, by the power. of a 
word create a being that would be the 
same among men as is the lotus among 
flowers? For a joy to men on earth, 
therefore, let it be so. Lotus, trans- 
form thyself into a living maiden, and 
stand before me.” 

Then the water vibrated tenderly, as 
if touched by the wing of a swallow, 
the night became clearer, the moon 
beamed brighter, stronger trilled the 
note of the nightingale, followed by a 
deep silence, and the miracle was done. 

There before Khrishna stood the lotus 
in human form divine. 

The god himself was astonished. 

‘Thou wert a flower of the lake,’’ he 
said; ‘‘be now a flower of my thought 
and speak,”’ 
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And the maiden began to whisper as 
sottly as the rustling of the white petals 
of the lotus kissed by the summer 
breeze. 

‘«Lord, thou hast changed me into a 
being endowed with life; where wilt 
thou command me to abide? Remem- 
ber, Lord, that when I was a flower I 
trembled and folded my leaves before 
every breath of wind. I feared, Lord, 
the rains and tempest; I feared the 
thunder and lightning; I feared even 
the scorching rays of the sun. Thou 
hast told me to be an embodiment of 
the lotus, therefore I have preserved 
my former nature; and now I fear, 
Lord, the earth and all there is there- 
on. Where wilt thou command me to 
abide ?”’ 

Khrishna lifted his wise eyes to the 
stars, mused a while, then said: 

‘Do you wish to dwellon the moun- 
tain-tops ?”’ 

‘««Snow and cold are there; I fear 
them.” 

‘« Then I will build thee a crystal pal- 
ace in the clear depths of the lake.”’ 

‘«In abysses of water there move ser- 
pents and other monsters; I fear them, 
Lord.”’ 

‘* Do you wish the endless plains?” 

‘*Oh, Lord! Storms and tempests 
trample the plains like wild herds.” 

‘«What, then, will I do with thee, 
embodied flower? Ah! In the caves of 
Ellora live holy anchorites. Dost thou 
wish to dwell there far away from the 
world in a cave with them?” 

‘It is dark there, Lord, I fear.”’ 

Khrishna seated himself on a stone 
and leaned his head upon his hand; the 
maiden stood before him trembling and 
afraid. 

Slowly the dawn commenced to 
spread its light in the eastern heavens, 
the golden glow covered the lake, palms 
and bamboo groves. The choir of 
birds burst forth with their morning 
song, the rosy stork, the biue crane, 
the white swan on the waters, the pea- 
cocks and~-bengali in the woods, and, as 
if in accompaniment, there came the 
sound of strings fastened to pearly 
shells and the words of human song. 

Khrishna awoke from his deep 
thought and said: 

‘«It is the poet Valmiki, greeting the 
sunrise.” 

Then parted the curtain of purple 
flowers covering the vines, and on the 
edge of the lake appeared Valmiki. 

Seeing the embodied lotus, he ceased 
playing, the pearly shells slipped slowly 
from his hands, his arms drooped by 
his side, and he stood speechless, as if 
great Khrishna had transformed him 
into a tree; and the god was glad to see 
adiniration for his work, and said: 

‘« Awake, Valmiki, and speak.” 

And Valmiki spoke: ‘‘I love”— 
This was the only word he remembered 
and the only word he could utter. 

The face of Khrishna suddenly bright- 
ened. ‘‘Wondrous maiden, I have 
found in the world the place worthy of 
thee; dweil in the heart of the poet.” 

Valmiki repeated the second time, 
‘*T love.”’ : 

The will of the mighty Khrishna, the 
will of divinity impelled the maiden to 
the heart of the poet. The god made, 
also, the heart of Valmiki as clear as 
crystal, Radiant as a summer day, 
quiet as a wave of the Ganges, the 
maiden was entering into her appointed 
dwelling-place; but suddenly, as she was 
looking into the heart of Valmiki, her 
face paled, and as a chilling wind a 
great fear enveloped her, and Khrishna 
wondered. 

‘‘Embodied flower,” questioned he, 
‘*dost thou fear even the heart of the 
poet ?”’ 

*iord,** 


answered the maiden, 
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‘“‘where dost thou command me to 
dwell? Behold in this one heart I see 
the snowy mountain-tops, the watery 
depths full of wondrous creatures, the 
plains with the storms and tempests, 
and the dark Ellora cave; so I fear 
again, oh, Lord.” 

But good and wise Khrishna said: 

‘*Peace be unto thee, embodied 
flower; if in Valmiki’s heart lie the 
desolate snows, be thou a warm breath 
of the spring which will them melt; if 
there be watery depths, be thou 
a pearl in those depths; if there be de- 
serted plains, plant thou in them the 
flowers of happiness; if there be the 
dark Ellora cave, be thou in that dark- 
ness a sunny ray.”’ 

And Valmiki, who had now regained 
his speech, added: ‘‘ And de dlessed.”’ 


New York Cry. 


The Fairies’ Nurse. 


BY EDWARD A. U. VALENTINE. 


SAFE within the cranny 
Of the garden wall, 
Like a gray-haired granny, 
With her cap and shawl, 
Sits an honest spider, 
Bent with aged racks, 
With her wheel beside her, 
Spinning fairy flax. 
And if one should ask her, 
Why she takes no fun, 
Wastes no time to bask her 
In the noonday sun, 
She would say, ‘‘ My dearies, 
Careless children play— 
I’m the nurse o’ fairies 
And at work must stay; 
For I knit them blanket, 
Weave them dainty sheet, 
While they pertly prank it 
With their twinkling feet. 
But the winter’s coming 
For the elfin bands, 
Frosts will soon be numbing 
Tiny nose and hands, 
Then when they are cosy 
With my woolly skeins, 
They will bless their prosy 
Nurse for all her pains!”’ 


HicHianps, Macon Co., N. C. 





Charley’s Reform Work. 


BY FRANK H. SWEET. 


THERE were many points of differ- 
ence between the Rogers farm and oth- 
ers of the same neighborhood; but per- 
most noticeable was the 
ground about the house. Other farm- 
yards were filled with the accumulation 
of old wagons and plows and hay- 
rakes, and not infrequently there was a 
wood-pile immediately in front of the 
house; but at the Rogers farm all these 
things were relegated to their proper 
place, somewhere in the background. 
Sloping down from the broad piazza 
steps was a smooth, well-kept lawn, 
dotted here and there by flower-beds 
and shrubs, and terminating at the foot 
in a thrifty hedge of California privet. 
At one end of the house was a hardy 
border of herbaceous plants, and clam- 
bering up from behind these, over win- 
dows and porch, and even up to the 
roof of the rambling old farmhouse, 
were roses and honeysuckles and pur- 
At the other 
end were trellises covered with grape- 
vines, which even rose-bugs and poor 
seasons were rarely able to render un- 
No matter how sharp the 
season or imperative the work, Mr. 
Rogers generally managed to spare 
a few days to his lawn and grape- 


haps the 


ple-flowering wistarias. 


fruitful. 


vines. 


But this year seemed as tho it must 
Rain had fallen al- 


be an exception. 


most continuously through April and 
early May, and now summer was nearly 
on them, and the spring work was not 


half done: Mr. Rogers had extra 
hands, and he commenced early and 
worked late, but do the best he could, 
the work remained behindhand. Some- 
times he paused at the corner of the 
house and looked irresolutely at the 
lawn and the grape-vines and the straw- 
berry bed, and then shook his head and 
hurried away to the fields with a plow 
or harrow or seeder. Mrs. Rogers 
went out and trimmed some of the 
hydrangeas and rose-bushes; but there 
was an acre of shrubbery and flowers, 
and another acre of small fruit, and 
what little she could do made small im- 
pression. 

‘*Don’t you think you could spare a 
man for a week or ten days, John?’’ she 
asked, one evening. ‘‘ The peonies are 
getting root-bound, and need lifting and 
resetting. They have not done well for 
several years; and the day-lilies and 
anemones, and, in fact, nearly all the 
herbaceous plants are getting too thick 
and ought to be divided; and then you 
know the hedge has gof to be pruned, 
and so have the hydrangeas and deut- 
zias and altheas. And then”— 

‘« There are the grape-vines and straw- 
berry plants and currant bushes,’’ he 
interrupted, lugubriously. ‘Oh yes, 
I know. But there are the seed pota- 
toes waiting to be planted. If I don’t 
put them in at once they will spoil. 
And the cabbage and cauliflower plants 
are getting almost too large to set. A 
few more days’ waiting and they will be 
lost. And it is time the corn was 
planted, and the beets and carrots 
ought to be in, and it is almost too late 
for the onions and parsnips. And to 
cap it all, there isn’t another hand in 
the whole neighborhood to be hired. I 
could use a dozen extra men just now.” 
He looked at her whimsically; then his 
gaze wandered across to where fourteen- 
year-old Charley was bending over his 
books. 

‘« School out Friday?” he asked, sud- 
denly. 

“Yes, sir.’’ 

‘*Well, how would you like to give 
up your visit to Uncle Robert, and 
spend a few weeks on the lawn, and in 
the flower and fruit gardens? Your 
mother could show you what to do.”’ 

Charley looked a little dubious. 

‘*I don’t know much about pruning 
shrubs and dividing bulbs,’’ he de- 
murred; ‘‘but if you think I can be 
any help, I’m willing to stay.’’ 

‘All right. I’ll trust you to be 
careful. It will be good practice. And 
remember, if you do a good job, it may 
mean that bicycle you have been want- 
ing.”’ 

Charley’s face flushed at the implied 
promise; and the quick glance he 
flashed across the table at his father 
settled the half-formed resolution in 
that gentleman’s mind. 

Saturday morning Charley donned an 
old suit of clothes and went among the 
shrubbery with his pruning-shears. 
Mr. Rogers remained with him for half 
an hour or so, and then went to the 
field to look after his men. Occasion- 
ally during the forenoon Mrs. Rogers 
came out to see how the work pro- 
gressed, or to give some advice. But 
Charley had not been brought up on a 
farm and in the midst of a profusion of 
shrubs and flowers and fruits, not to 

have a general idea of their needs. He 
had never done any pruning or trans- 
planting or dividing, but he had seen 
such work done time and time again; 
and he was quick and bright enough to 
do it fairly well with very little showing. 
When Mr. Rogers came back at noon 
he looked the work over approvingly. 

‘‘You are doing first rate, Charles,’’ 
he said; ‘‘ but I’m afraid you won’t be 
able to finish it all in season. It will 
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take at least a week for you to do your 
pruning, and then there'll be two or 
three weeks of dividing and transplant - 
ing. Can’t you think of some boy that 
[ can hire to help you ?” 

Charley looked doubtful. 

‘* Most of the farm-boys are busy,” he 
answered; then, hesitatingly, ‘‘there’s 
Seth Hopkins.”’ 

Mr. Rogers’s face darkened. 

‘Worse then no helpat all,’’ he de- 
clared, shortly. ‘‘ They're a disreputa- 
ble lot, the Hopkinses. The old man’s 
in prison, and the two oldest boys 
ought to be with him. Seth’s follow- 
ing close in their footsteps.”’ 

‘‘That’s why I want to help him, 
Father,” urged Charley, impetuously. 
‘«Seth’s too good a fellow to follow 
them. You know he saved me from 
drowning when I was a little chap, and 
I—I’ve always felt as thoI ought to do 
something for him.” 

‘«Can’t do for those who don’t care 
to be done for,” said his father, senten- 
tiously. ‘‘ We've certainly tried to pay 
our debt to Seth. I sent him to school 
with you, and paid his tuition and fur- 
nished him with good clothes, and he 
stayed just two weeks before he ran 
away. I got him a job in a store, and 
he was turned off for being impudent 
to customers. As a last resort, I offered 
him regular work on the farm and he 
refused it—said he wanted something 
easier. Now, what can you do with a 
boy of that kind? Nothing, of course.” 

‘«But that was two years ago, Fa- 
ther,’’ demurred Charley. ‘‘ Seth was 
only thirteen then, and he had been 
brought upto be lazy and impudent. 
He didn’t know any better, I think 
he feels different now—some. Anyhow, 
I heard him say yesterday that he 
wished he had decent folks.’’ 

‘«Better try to be decent himself. 
Folks don’t make a person. However, 
I’m willing to do anything in reason 
for the boy. If you think he’ll work, 
you can try him.” 

‘*I don’t know as he will,’’ admitted 
Charley, frankly. ‘‘ He’s a queerstick, 
at best. But there’s lots of good in 
him, Father, that you haven’t seen. 
He always takes the part of small boys, 
and he doesn’t lie or tell tales, or do the 
little mean things that many of the 
boys think all right. He is lazy and 
shiftless, of course; and he swears and 
smokes and talks impudent; but that’s 
because he’s brought up in the Hop- 
kins way. I’ve been thinking about 
him this morning, and I would like to 
have another chance at him. You know 
I'll be going away to boarding-school 
next year, and then I won’t see much 
more of him until we are grown up.”’ 

‘‘Very well; go ahead in. your own 
way,’’ said his father, smiling; and he 
was turning away when Charley caught 
him by the arm. 

‘‘Wait just a minute, Father,” he 
urged, eagerly. ‘‘It isn’t merely hiring 
Seth a few days that I want. That 
wouldn’t be any good. I—I’ve been 
thinking of making a sort of partner- 
ship business with him.”’ 

«¢ A—what ?”’ 

‘Well, it’s just this way, you see,”’ 
explained Charley. ‘‘Seth’s pretty sen- 
sitive about his folks, and everybody 
seems to think it a sort of duty to keep 
shaking them before his face. At school 
they called him a prison cadet, and 
when he was in the store the customers 
used to count their change suspicious- 
ly, and when he goes down the street 
there’s sure to be some name called after 
him. I believe that’s what keeps him 
from sticking to anything—that and his 
bringing up. If one’s treated likea dog 
he’s bound to feel and act like a dog.”’ 

‘¢ But about your partnership ?”’ 

Charley reddened a little. 
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«Maybe you'll think I’m foolish,”’ 
he said; ‘‘ but seems to me that if Seth 
was treated like a gentleman he might 

' act like one. Anyhow, I'd like to try 
it. Now there'll. be lots and lots of 
shrubs and roots and bulbs and cut- 
tings to throw away before I’m through 
with this job. Mother says I must di- 
vide the peonies and day-lilies and yuc- 
cas and irises, and I don’t know how 
many other things, into five or six times 
as many clumps as there are now, and 
that I can set a new hardy border of 
them around the kitchen porch. But 
even then there'll be hundreds of roots 
to throw away; and the wistarias and 
honeysuckles and running roses and 
other vines are a perfect tangle, and 
would bloom better if a wagon-load of 
the spreading roots were dug up. I’ve 
often heard you say that a good nur- 
sery would pay in this section; and my 
idea is to use all the stuff we would 
otherwise throw away in starting a nur- 
sery on that five-acre lot you gave me 
last birthday. Instead of giving me a 
bicycle for my work, you might let me 
have fifteen or twenty dollars in money, 
or else put on a couple of men to plow 
and break up that lot in good shape. 
Then l’ll take Seth as a partner, and 
we'll see what wecan do in the nursery 
business. Seth’s a good fellow to work 
when he gets interested; and he likes 
shrubs and flowers, and knows even 
more about themthan I do. I think 
he’ll make a first-class nurseryman.” 

‘Why not give him the stuff and the 
use of your lot, and let him try the 
nursery business by himself?” asked 
Mr. Rogers. ‘‘If you study for college 
—as 1 want you to—you will not have 
much time to spare for some years.”’ 

Charley shook his head. 

‘‘T thought of that,” he said; ‘‘but 
I’m afraid Seth might not stick to it by 
himself. You know he’s never done 
anything regular. I'll have plenty of 
time until I go away to school next 
fall, and by that time Seth and I can 
get the business pretty well under way, 
and all the first drudgery work over. 
And even after I go to school Seth will 
be apt to do better as my partner than 
he would alone. He always would do 
more for me than he would for him- 
self. I'll write to him about the work, 
and keep him interested; and when I 
come home vacations I can help him 
some. Of course he will have to do 
most of the work, but I’ll arrange so he 
will have most of the profit. So long 
as we're partners, and he thinks I’m 
interested, he’ll be sure to do his part.” 

Mr. Rogers looked curiously at him 
from under his shaggy eyebrows; then 
he let his hand fall gently upon the 
boy’s shoulder. 

“‘Your logic is better than mine, 
Charley,’’ he said, soberly. «I’m not 
sure there is anything in Seth; but if 
there is, you’ll bring it out.’’ 

And he was right. 
year even the village folk began to no- 
tice that Seth carried his head higher, 
and that his eyes were acquiring a 
habit of looking at one, instead of rov- 
ing uneasily about the ground. And 
every day the nursery stock grew larger 
and more thrifty. The second year 
most of it was ready totransplant, and 
the third and fourth year it was large 
enough to sell. One day there was a 
notice of it in the village paper, and 
Seth Hopkins’s name was appended to 


the advertisement as manager and prin- 
cipal owner. At that time he was a 
tall, sunburned young man of nineteen, 
with brisk manner, and warm, eager 
eyes. When Charley left college, Seth 
was there to congratulate him; and as 
they clasped hands, each saw in the 
steady, clear depths of the other’s eyes, 
the earnest purpose and ambition of a 
true man. 
Peace Date, R. I. 


In less than a 
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Leatn by Heart. 


[Tus department was opened the first issue of 
last August ; and early in January we printed lists 
of those who had learned by heart all of the poems 
that had then been published. We shall be glad to 
receive the names of such of our readers as have 
earned and can now repeat all the selections printed 
since the first of January, as a year of ** Learn by 
Heart ”’ closed with the issue of July 29th.] 


Four Steps that Lead to Peace: 


1. CONSTANTLY endeavor to do the will 
of another, rather than thy own; 

2. Constantly choose rather to want 
less, than to have more; 

3. Constantly choose the lowest place, 
and to be’ humble to all, and 

4. Constantly desire and pray, that the 
will of God may be perfectly accom- 
plished in thee, and concerning thee. 

Verily, I say unto thee, he that doeth 
this, enters into the region of rest and 
peace.—TuHomAsS A KeEmPIs, about 1380- 

1471. 











Pebbles. 


‘*THosE Cubans have a revolting ap- 
pearance,” said a Spanish lady visiting 
Cuba.— Yale Record. 


.-A Tennessee girl has jilted a poet 
and married a butcher. She evidently 
believes that a sausage link in the ice- 
chest is worth several hand-claps from 
posterity.—Cleveland Leader. 


..A Kentucky editor has the follow 
ing announcement standing in his col- 
umns: ‘tA first-class paper, entered as 
second-class matter in a third-class post- 
office.” —Memphis (Tenn.) Commercial Ap- 
peal. 


..City Editor: *‘I want to raise 
Hamlin’s salary.’’ Managing Editor: 
‘““Why?” City Editor: ‘‘In writing up 
a funeral yesterday he didn’t say ‘the 
services were simple and impressive.’ ’’— 
Cleveland Leader. 


....The gold-hunter who starts for the 
Klondike now will be just in time to 
freeze up with the country.— Zhe Phila- 
delphia Ledger. As to striking it rich by 
going to the new gold-fields, perhaps 
Yukon and perhaps Yukon’t.—Chicago 
Tribune. 

...“‘Have you any rooms, ma’am?” 
The worthy landlady gazed in wild 
alarm at the healthy young person seek- 
ing Chautauqua board. ‘‘ Well, yes. I 
guess I could sleep you, but I can’t eat 
you. Mealers are taken in across the 
way.’’—Chautauqua Assembly Herald. 


. New Routes.— 
When our gallant explorers have things in 


control 

No doubt we will have summer trips to the 
pole, 

And winter excursions will start, like as 
not, 

To earth’s central regions so nice and red- 
hot. — Washington Star. 


.-A golfer in South Africa left his 
property to be equally divided between 
two sons. Not being able to agree they 
decided tolet President Kriiger arbitrate. 
He said to the eldest, ‘‘ You are the eld- 


est, are you not?’ ‘‘ Yes,’ was the an- 
swer. ‘‘So you shall divide the prop- 
erty.’’ This pleased the elder immensely. 


‘““You are the younger,” continued Krii- 
ger to the other, ‘‘so you shall have first 
choice!""—Golf. 


.---A New (?) Johnson Story.—In 
glancing through the recently published 
work on that worthy bore, Dr. Johnson, 
I failed to discover the following anec- 
dote. It is carefully preserved by a 
family whose Scotch ancestors took a 
rise out of the great lexicographer. 
Hostess : ‘Dr. Johnson, what do you think 
of our Scotch broth?’ Dr. Johnson: 
‘Madam, in my opinion it’s only fit for 
pigs.”’ Hostess: ‘‘Then have 
more.’’—London Figaro. 


some 


.-Change of Heart.— Sweet Girl: 
‘*T hope you will call again, Mr. Cool- 
head.”” Mr. Coolhead (new admirer) : 
‘*Thank you, I should be delighted to 
call very socn again, if I were sure of 
finding youat home.” Sweet Girl: ‘Oh, 
I’m nearly always at home; but—let me 
see—it won’t do for you tocall Tuesday 
evening, for that is the night of the Home 
Mission meeting; and Wednesday night 
the Emperor’s Daughters meet; and 





—— 





Thursday the Blue Ribbons have a most 
important session; and Friday is the 
monthly meeting of the Dorcas Club; and 
Saturday the Browning Club—really, I 
hardly know what day to set; but’”— 
Mr. Coolhead: ‘‘Um—do you expect to 
belong to those societies always?’ Sweet 
Girl: “Oh yes, indeed; I’m a life 
member of them all.” Mr. Coolhead: 
‘*Er—I should like to call again soon, 
but this is our busy season, and I shall 
be confined very closely to the office for 
several months. Good-evening.”—New 
York Weekly. 





Puzzles. 


THE INDEPENDENT invites all readers, 
whether regular subscribers or not, tocon- 
tribute original puzzles to this department. 

Every month one or more prizes are 
offered. For the best puzzle contributed 
during August a 

WALTHAM WATCH 


(either lady’s or gentleman’s) will be given. 

Answers will be printed two weeks after 
the puzzles. This will enable solvers living 
at a distance to forward answers. 

Address all communications for this de- 
partment as follows: 

PUZZLES, 

Care of THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton St., New York City. 


For the best set of answers to this week's 
puzzles we will send a charming book, by 
Charles Dudley Warner, entitled ‘‘ My Sum- 
mer in a Garden.”’ 


A FLORAL TRAGEDY. 


Fill each blank with the name of a tree, 
shrub, flower or vegetable. 


There came to church, once on a —-, 
’Twas just at ——- —-, 

An —, and physician friend, 
Whom all the world called —. 


They sat upon the pulpit steps; 
They were the oddest ——, 
The hair of one was very fine, 

And looked like —~ —. 


One wore a —— —— on his hand, 
The other brought some —, 
And as he ——to sing, he took 


With ita sugar pill. 


One came from Germany, and he 
A —— wore, 

He also smoked a —— —-, 
When services were o’er. 


The one was very rich indeed, 
And had both lands and —-, 

The other drove a —— horse, 
And of fine sheep had —. 


—— — was the first one’s name, 
For he was calm and —, 

And did not —— for foolish things, 
Nor yield to passion’s rage! 


The doctor, he was very —, 
And whirled a —— —; 

He drove a—— horse through the street 
Amidst a driving rain. 


Like to an —, his poor beast 
Did tremble ’fore the church; 

For in his —— the doctor held 
A long, lithe whip of —. 


“Why, that —— all,’’ the maidens cried, 
When his old nag they spied; 

And all declared who married him 
Would be a ——- —. 


One —— ——ous and fine, 
A——, 

Did ring so sadly out of tune 
It sounded like a knell. 


And sure enough, that very day 
The doctor to the mart 

For —— went, and, falling down, 
He died of —— —. 


The smoothness of the paving-stones 
Accounted for the trip; 

The coroner himself declared 
*Twould make an old ——. 


A — — from the ground, 
Then flew into a tree, 
And as he there did 
He piped an elegy. 
Mrs. H. M. GREENLEAF. 
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F Where Disease Lurks. 


If bowels are constipated or digestion is tardy. take 
care! Your system is being slowly poisoned. Use 
the remedy relied on by those who realize these 


dangers most. 


Tarrant’s Seltzer Aperient 
is a gentle. agreeable remedy that has been en- 
50c. and $1. 

TARRANT & CO., Chemists, New York. 
BHI SVIOS SOSS SSS 


dorsed by physicians for fifty years. 
All druggists. 








(1061) 29 
Dovusie ACROSsTIC. ; 

My primals name a play by Charles 
Boyle; my finals, a play by William Shake- 
speare. 

Reading across: 1, A two-handled vessel 
for holding wine; 2, a city mentioned in the 
play of ‘‘ Julius Cesar”’; 3, a fertile valley 
about twenty miles north of Cuzco; 4, a dish 
of stewed meat; 5, one of the Samoan 
Islands; 6,a dunce; 7, a mountain in the 
Bolivian Andes; 8, the founder of the Hindu 
sect of the Sikhs; 9, a city of Scotland; 10, 
the tribe over which Boadicea reigned; 11, 
a distinguishing feature. S. H. K. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JULY 29. 


Procressive Worp Puvzzie.—1, Terminus; 2, 
usurer; 3, erratic; 4, icterid; 5, idiom; 6. omelet; 7 
lettered; 8, editor; 9, torpidly; ro, lyceum; 11, um- 


brella; 12, laity; 13, typograph; 14, graphical; 159 
calculate; 16, late. 

BioGrapuicaL Acrostic.—Madison. I, ae 

Saladin; 3, os 4, Bolivar; 5, Russell; 
Nicolls: 7, Parnell. 

Cross-worp EniGMA.—Vacation. 


In the Heat 


Of summer the blood must be kept pure and 
the stomach and digestive organs in a 
healthy condition. Otherwise there is great 
danger of sudden illness which may lead to 
protracted suffering. Hood’s Sarsaparilla is 
just the medicine for this season, as it gently 
tones the stomach, purifies and enriches the 
blood and gives vigor and vitality. It wards 
off malaria and protects the system from 
warm weather ailments. Remember 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is the best—in fact, the One True Blood Purifier. 











Hood’s Pills are easy to buy, easy to take. 


800 SILK REMNANTS, enough fora 
Quilt 4sq. yds, 50c. Immense Pack., with 
& patterns, 10c, postpaid. Lemarié’s Silk Mill. Little Ferry, N.J. 











Here’s a Treat! There's no nicer summer meal than 


Van Camp’s £2222" Pork and Beans 


ith ato sauce. Delicious hotorcold. At 
pin tyres ns stal for free book- 


send 6c for sample can or 
an Camp Packing Co. 
330 Kentucky Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Don't Break Your Chimneys. 


Tue “ Marshall Process Wick requires no trimming, 
combustion of petroleum oils is perfectly odorless ; the 
flame produce ed has no creeping tendency; makes the 
whitest light; is a non-conductor of heat, a prevent- 
ive of overheated lamps; is the.best wick made for all 
oil-heating and lighting pereenes. 3 sample flat wicks 
l5cts.; 3 round, or centra’ a wicks 25cts.; or an oil- 
heater ‘a diets We make wicks for all burners, 
JERSEY WI a ee, 


NEWARK, 


ar pons 


= ; 








o uality and flav 
I deliver all orders in adjacent cities free. 
Freight prepaid by railroad and steamer to all points 
within 100 miles of New York. Orders by mail receive 
prompt and careful attention 
Send for price list of choice Family Groceries. 
CALLA 


Successor to CALLANAN & KEMP, 
41 and 43 Vesey St., New York. 


SUMMER RESORTS, TRAVEL, ETC. 


Gaze’s Tours. 


Five Personally Conducted Parties te 
aaaries MOROCCO, ALGIERS, TUNIS, Etc, 


. 7th, 11th, 2th; Sept. 4th and Oct. 16th. 
48 Days. A All Necessary Expe' a 
{siting Principal Art Centers and cain 


aan we Tours to Morocco, Spain, Al- 
is, Cart chage, Sicily, and {tal 
elere or without Egypt and Jerusalem "hs up). includ- 
ing Island of Malta 


ANNUAL ’ROUND THE WORLD PARTY. 


NOVEMBER 7th. 
Programmes Free. Independent tickets everywhere. 
Choice Berths. All Steamship Lines. 
Hengy Gaze & Sons, Ltd., 113 B’way, N.Y. 
South Clark aoe — % 
1 Washington Stree et, Bost 
14 South Broad Street, Philadelphia. 































































































































































































y connoisseurs 
find fresh Sacligha in every piece of 


Whitman's 


Chocolates 
and Confections 


Sold everywhere. Ask for them. 
Wuirman’s Instantangous Cuocoxare is perfect in 
f> flavor and quality, delicious and healthful. Made 
€ instantly with boiling water. 
STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 
1316 Chestrut Street. Philadelphia, Pa. 
ae aCaCacacacacaca ye 











HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 


Hotel Brunswick, 
BOSTON, 


BARNES & DUNKLEE, 
PROPRIETORS. 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


UnitedStatesHotel 


SEASON OF 1897 
Open from June 15 to October 1. 
For rates and other particulars apply to 
GAGE & PERRY. 














The best people from everywhere, bent on sarc 
ness or pleasure, when in New York, stopat . 


THE ST. DENIS. 


The cuisine and comforts of the hotel have be- 
come so well known that its name is now a house- 
hold word in thousands of homes in this country 
and Europe. 

Central Location, 

Broadway and Eleventh St. = 
Opposite Grace Church, 
New York. 








A Private Sanitarium for 


Epilepti 
pileptics. 
Only eight selected cases taken. A perfect environ- 
ment; constant medical supervision ; jocetanenet home. 
Send for SS and referenc: 
Dr. WILLIAMSON, ‘New London, Conn. 











Ir any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT, 
present or prospective, will send us a list 
of such periodicals as he may wish to 
order, we will take pleasure in furnishing 
him an estimate of the cost by return 
mail. 
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THE INDEPENDENT 


Work Indoors and Out. 


How a Woman Got into Busi- 
ness. 
BY MYRTA LOCKETT AVARY. 


On the top floor of one of New York’s 
great down-town buildings lived a janitor 
and his family. His wife—we will call 
her. Mother Smith, as she came to be 
called bya very large family living all 
over Manhattan Island, Long Island,Stat- 
en Island and Jersey—was just a whole- 
some, simple body, with a generous heart 
and a thrifty hand. Her daughter— 
Mary Smith, we will say—had likewise 
the generous heart and thrifty hand. It 
may be observed, by the way, that the 
generous heart and thrifty hand work to 
much better profit when they work to- 
gether than when either works alone. 

Mary was a telegraph operator in an- 
other great down-town building. One 
day Mary brought a sick companion to 
her mother. Mother Smith did not fret 
and say: ‘‘ Look at all this extra trouble 
on my hands. It is none of my affair. 
What have I todowith it?” Not even 
saying it in her heart, her look did not 
show it to the sick girl, whom we will call 
Laura. She simply mothered Laura; 
made her lie down on the sofa, wrapped 
her up, cuddled her, and brought hera 
cup of delicious tea. 

Several days later Laura’s mother, who 
lived in Jersey, called on Mother Smith. 
She said Laura was deiicate. Would 
Mother Smith take her under her wing, 
and give her a lunch every day on busi- 
ness principles? Because of that good 
masonry which exists between mothers 
Mother Smith consented. And that was 
the beginning of Mother Smith’s restau- 
rant, one of the most prosperous to-day 
in New York City. 

Mary and Laura would bring a friend 
to lunch now and then. The friend in- 
variably asked to be admitted to the 
charmed lunch circle on business princi- 
ples. And the restaurant grew—grew 
until Mother Smith’s room could not con- 
tain it, and until the elevator mancom- 
plained that Mother Smith’s girls crowd- 
ed regular occupants of the building out 
of the elevator during midday hours. 
Mother Smith’s girls declared that they 
could not give Mother Smith up, she that 
she could not give them up; neither were 
she nor they willing to inconvenience the 
business men who were tenants of the 
building. Accordingly, Mother Smith 
looked about her and did a great deal of 
planning and thinking, the result of 
which was that her full-fledged restau- 
rant was quickly established in a home 
of its own. This home was chosen on 
the second floor of a decent but very 
plain house—down-town, of course, not 
too far from Broadway and yet not near 
enough to involve high rent. It was 
also close enough to Fulton Market for 
that to be a great advantage to one who 
meant to keep her prices down by paying 
low rent and being a close shopper. 

At her room in the house where her 
husband was janitor, she had managed 
to do all her work herself. Her girls 
coming at different hours made this pos- 
sible; but with her increased space and 
custom, Mother Smith began to employ 
Outside help; thus her enterprise took 
on another form of usefulness. 

Last year 150 girls sat down to her 
lunch-tables six days in every week; 
sometimes there might be a few more, 
sometimes a few less, but this was the 
average. One dollar for six meals was 
the price charged; and the luncheons are 
substantial—a soup, a meat, a vegetable, 
tea, coffee or milk, all the bread and but- 
ter you want and a dessert. Mother 
Smith has made money at it. Within the 
past few months she installed one of her 
trained assistants as manager at this 
place and went out herself to establish a 
branch institution for the benefit of gen- 
tlemen—this in response to demand for 
it.. The restaurant whose history we have 
given is west of Broadway; it has been 
suggested to Mrs. Smith that she start a 





similar one east and further down-town, 


During this period of increasing suc- 
cess in business, Mother Smith has not 
left off her way of mothering sick girls; 
the little sofa, the cu» of tea, the timely 
dose of medicine, are all within their 
reach, And if for any girlish pleasure 
an out-of-town boarder wants to stay in 
town over-night, Mother Smith has ever 
been ready with any accommodation 
which it was in her power to render. It 
is not easy to estimate the good she 
has done to her charges apart from the 
very valuable one of feeding their bodies 
well for what they were able to pay. 

This true story of the evolution of a 
cup of tea into a thriving metropolitan 
enterprise is a happy illustration of the 
old saying that the improvement of small 
opportunities opens the door to large 
ones; and it is also doubly happy in go- 
ing to show—what a thousand unwritten 
things in life show every moment—that 
simple goodness and kindness pay and 
that, not only in the higher sense in 
which we delight to exercise it for itsown 
sake, but in the lesser of bringing ma- 
terial recompense. 

There is another important point to 
make: Whoever furnishes good food to 
working people at a rate which they are 
able to meet converts a private enterprise 
into a public benefit and is doing human- 
ity a better service than charity can pos- 
sibly bestow. 


Brooktyn, N. Y. 





August Notes. 
BY E. P. POWELL. 


JULY went out leaving onthe shrubbery 
lawn nothing more beautiful than the 
dwarf horse-chesnut. My own specimen 
stands twenty feet in diameter, and rises 
at no point more than five feet. It is at 
this time covered with spikes of bloom 
that stand up sixinchesin hight. These 
are not only as beautiful as those of the 
large horse-chestnut, but are more feath- 
ery and spray-like. There is a slight 
fragrance to the flowers, and when these 
fall the spikes carry small nuts, much 
like those of the larger tree, only of 
about one-third the size. The creeping 
nature of the plant is so pronounced that 
it roots frequently as it reaches out its 
limbs over the soil. While the shrub is 
frost-proof the nuts are not, and must be 
carefully stored if you wish to propagate 
from seed. 

On the larger lawns the catalpas are in 
their glory, unless heavy rains have hur- 
ried off the flowers. Thanks to Mr. Teas 
and others we have now hybrids that ex- 
tend the blossoming period of the catalpas 
for fully six weeks. I find the purple- 
leaved and_  golden-leaved varieties, 
which are crosses of the Japanese and 
Kempfer, are intermediate in bloom be- 
tween the American varieties. For gran- 
deur of foliage,for magnificence of bloom, 
has the United States any tree to surpass 
the catalpa? 

Our road commissioners are just now 
digging away at the highways. While 
there is good prospect of an amelioration 
of the present highway system, immedi- 
ate improvement must depend upon indi- 
vidual effort. Make your own frontage 
the most beautiful part of your property, 
and you have helped greatly the solution 
of the problem. Plant there some of the 
choicest of your shrubs, those that are 
entirely hardy. Consider the road in 
front of you asa partof yourlawn. The 
last place to shirk work and care is di- 
rectly in front of your residence. If you 
have a farm, a delightful highway in 
front is of first importance, altho I do not 
think we should leave the back of our 
lots to negligence and disorder. This we 
owe to the public as well as to ourselves. 
The street is where we all come together 
—there we own, occupy and enjoy to- 
gether. A beautiful frontage is also an 
object-lesson for thousands; not only for 
neighbors but for travelers. A thing of 
beauty is not only a joy forever, but a 
continuous study. Some one may carry 
it like a seed for a thousand miles. So 
let our road-masters work away, and let 
us co-operate with them, not simply to 
work out an enforced tax, but with pub- 
lic spirit for the public good, 
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It is unpleasant to look over our of- 
chards, and find that in spite of the prom- 
ising bloom of May the apple crop has 
been reduced probably four-fifths. This 
is mainly due to the attack of insects. 
The tent-caterpillar suddenly put in its 
appearance, and was allowed to work al- 
most undisturbed, until we estimated our 
crop reduced at least one-half. . This 
was followed by the hop-louse, an aphis, 
that this year came in almost unprece- 
dented numbers, devitalizing the foliage, 
and making it impossible for the trees to 
perfect what apples were left. In esti- 
mating the loss to which horticulture is 
subject through insect attacks, Dr. 
Lintler tells us that ‘‘the loss to the 
wheat crop in this State in one year, 
from the wheat-midge, was estimated 
from data carefully collected at fifteen 
millions of dollars. The loss to the prin- 
cipal crops in four of the States west of 
the Mississippi, in a single year, from the 
ravages of the locust, is computed at 
fifty-six millions of dollars. Twenty 
years ago the estimate was made of an 
average Ioper cent. injury upon all culti- 
vated crops. In spite of the progress 
made in fighting insects, that average is 
not now too low, altho, if we take it as 
the average, we would have an aggregate 
annual loss in the United States from in- 
sects’ depredations, on agricultural prod- 
ucts, of over four hundred millions of 
dollars.’’ When we consider that a very 
large percentage of this mischief is pre- 
ventable, it is difficult to have patience 
with those cultivators of land wholet the 
insect foes have their own way, not 
only with their own crops, but to multi- 
ply at the cost of the public. 

A correspondent writes: 

You tell us in THE INDEPENDENT 
about cultivating the birds. For my part 
I have too much of them now. They 

eatup my cherries, my berries, my peas, 
and in fact leave me nothing that I do not 
fight for. Why not as wellshare withthe 
worms and the bugs as well as with the 
omniverous birds? 

My friend is mistaken. If he will cul- 
tivate the good birds they will co-operate 
with him in driving out the mischievous. 
It is of course nonsense, in a ten acre 
homestead, or a hundred acre farm, to 
plant just fruit and peas enough for your 
family. The birds will take about all of 
it. Plant about ten times as much as you 
and yourchildren need and you will not 
notice that the birds have also been well 
fed, while you have a fine surplus for 
market. Where one has but twoor three 
cherry-trees, let them be covered with 
mosquito-netting; but where you have 
fifty trees let the birds have a share, and 
you will still have enough. 

Two or, three years ago, in an article 
in THE INDEPENDENT, I suggested that 
the time would come when a large pro- 
portion of the food, for which we must 
now wait through the slow processes of 
growth, would be made out of hand for 
us in the chemical laboratory. Professor 
Tassin, of the National Museum, now 
tells us that science will soon manufac- 
ture so much of our food and drink that 
the occupation of the farmer will be 
vastly modified. He thinks that foodcan 
be manufactured in the laboratory for 
which we now depend upon the orchard, 
the fowls and the cattle. 

The vast fields of waving grain will dis- 
appear, no flocks will dot the green hillside, 
and no tree will bend beneath the weight of 
golden fruit, mellowing in the August sun. 
The hungry men will be able to sit down at 
a table on which the meat, bread and pota- 
toes, as well as the coffee, milk, sugar and 
tea, are chemical products. Eggsas perfect 
as any that ever came from the nest of a 
Plymouth hen, have already been turned 
out of the laboratories of the French chem- 
ists. As far as making cereals, vegetables 
and fruits directly from chemicals, that 
would be the easiest task to accomplish. 
The chemist must first get his chemical 
food in such a form that the stomach will 
assimilate it. 

Of course much of this reaches into the 

dreamland of science, but there is a bot- 

tom stratum of facts and truth. 


Mrs. F. P. Sinclair writes: 


I am a reader of THE INDEPENDENT, and 
on this newspaper acquaintance address 
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you. I haveasmall plot of the Cuthbert 
raspberries, and I wish to know at what 
time of the year is the best for topping the 
young canes, and why do so? Also when 
do you cut out the present bearing canes ? 

In reply I would say that I would not 
cut off the tops of red raspberries at all 
during the summer; but I would cut them 
back after all possibility of growth has 
ceased, late in autumn—as late as the 
first of November, or last of October. I 
would cut out this year’s bearing canes 
as soon as possible after the crop is gath- 
ered. Let them be gathered together and 
burned, then tie up the new canes to 
stakes or wires. The reason for cutting 
off canes at all is that, if grown full 
length, in close rows, there will be too 
much shade for anything but the top- 
fost limbs tofurfish a crop. In my owfi 
field, after cutting seven, and four feet, 
I have settled upon five feet as the best 
medium hight for the canes to stand. 
Where a few canes only are grown, they 
need not be cut at all, but I would by all 
means keep them well mulched, both 
summer and winter. The Cuthbert rasp- 
berry is somewhat susceptible to frost, 
and in stmmef is easily damaged by 
drouth. 

Cuinton, N. Y. 





“Unter den Linden.” 
BY WILLIAM WHITMAN BAILEY. 


Ir is said of the European linden, or 
litie, so€ommon as a shade-ttee in our 
stréets, that it is always dfopping some- 
thing: In early spring it is the pretty 
bud-scales that are shed and litter the 
pavement ; 
flowers fall and look like snuff on the 
pathway; in July the air is full of the 
miniature fruit dislodged by every breeze; 
later still the ripened berries fall with 
their scale; and last of all the leaves, by 
that time clothed with fungi, are cast off 
and make a slippery, mucilaginous mess. 
This tree, then, cannot be called a clean 
one. Our native linden is much hand- 
Somer, indeed a noble tree, tall, stately 
and with ample foliage; yet it is rarely 
seen in cultivation. 

After the above arraignment of the 
linden it is only fair to state its virtues. 
A tree so loved of the poets must have its 
excellencies. Tennyson is never tired of 
singing the praises of the '‘ ruby-budded 
lime.’’ He seems constantly to see its 
golden flowers noisy ‘“‘with bees and 
breeze from end to end.’’ 

It is of interest to note also that the 
famous Swedish naturalist, Linnzus, 
derived his name from this tree, a noble 
specimen of which stood on the ancestral 
estate. 

But decidedly the most interesting 
thing about the tree is the manner in 
which it distributes its fruit. The flowers 
are borne on a somewhat long ped- 
uncle, soldered for half its length to the 
linear-oblong scale or brast. After the 
flowers drop and the berries begin to 
ripen the scale is subject to two different 
tortions. In the first place it twists 
upon itself in a semi-spiral or cork- 
screw-like form. Thenthe whole scale 
bends backward into a bow. The result 
is a natural propeller wheel. It will be 
observed on ‘any breezy day, when the 
fruit is heavy enough, that the freighted 
scale, detached fromthe tree by the wind, 
flutters earthward with a peculiar gyrat- 
ing or volatory movement. The whole 
contrivance revolves so rapidly on its 
axis that, by an optical illusion, it resem- 
bles while flying a funnel. Or again, it 
may be compared in this fancied shape to 
an open lily-bell. If the observer is more 
remote from these flying scales, they 
bear a marvelous resemblance to butter- 
flies. 

The observer will at once note that the 
apparent object of the ingenious mech- 
anism is to deflect the fruit from the im- 
mediate vicinity of the parent tree. The 
flight is always centrifugal. It is a fas- 
cinating phenomenon, which one never 
tires of watching. The same gyratory 
movement is seen in the seeds of pine 
and sycamore. 


Brown University, Provipence, R, I, 


in late June the abundant’ 
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Personals. 


Sirk WILLIAM RoBINSON, the Governor 
of Hongkong, will retire from his of- 
ficial position next December, and it is 
said the place will be offered by Mr. 
Chamberlain to Sir Henry Blake, who 
has now been Governor of Jamaica for 
over eight years. Sir William Robitson 
has been at Hongkong for six years. 


...e-Mr. D. N. Burke, our Consul- 
General at Tangier, Morocco, who 
found it necessary to call the American 
men-of-war to his support a short time 
ago, has been in our consular service 
since 1886, having served at Puerto 
Bahia, Pernambuco and Malaga. Mr. 
Burke is a native of Vermont, and was 
graduated from Middlebury College. He 
was a school-teacher for twenty years 
before he entered the consular service. 





..Last week Friday the Tennyson 
Memorial in the Isle of Wight was un- 
veiled by Lady Tennyson, and dedicated 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury. The 
day was the anniversary of the late lau- 
teate’s bitthday. Noinvitations to attend 
were issued, but all interested were wel- 
comed. The Memorial is on Freshwater 
Down, which was Tennyson’s favorite 
walk. It is in the form of an Iona cross, 
and is to replace the old beacon on the 
same site. 


...The new police commissioner, Col. 
George Moore Smith, whom Mayor 
Strong appointed last week to fill the va- 
éancy caused by the resignation of Colo- 
nel Grant, is a4 man of intelligence, busi- 
ness experience, executive ability and 
good reputation; and there is every rea- 
son to believe that he will work in har- 
mony with the progressive members of 
the Board for the improvement of the po- 
lice. Colonel Smith is a dealer in build- 
ing materials, and has never before been 
actively interested in politics. He served 
with distinction in the Seventh Regiment 
during the War, and has been a lifelong 
Republican. He is a member of the New 
York Athletic Club, the Building Trades 
Club, the Forest Lake Club, the Quill 
Club and the Presbyterian Union. 


..The lady golf champion of Great 
Britain is Miss Edith Orr, who won the 
title last May in Scotland from a field of 
102, of whom 55 were English, 37 Scotch 
and fo Irish ladies. Miss Orr has played 
golf ever since she was a child upon the 
famous links at North Berwick, and also 
at Machrihanish, Nairnand Dornoch. Her 
driving swing is very short, it is said; but 
her iron play and putting is wonderful. 
She comes from a very remarkable golf 
family, for an older sister won the silver 
medal at the same tournament, and it is 
said that there are no less than six other 
young ladies in the Orr family who are 
devoted to the game and play it well. 
She has a brother who is also well known 
in golf circles. It has been suggested 
that Scotland may be “‘ justified in rest- 
ing quietly upon her Orrs for unnumbered 
future honors in the world of feminine 
golf.” 


.. Hezekiah A. Gudger,of North Caro- 
lina, was last week appointed as United 
States Consul to Panama, Colombia. Mr. 
Gudger is known throughout the entire 
mountain country of western North Caro- 
lina as ‘‘ Hez,’’ and to the outside world as 
‘Ki’; and on account of this euphonious 
name he has been the subject of universal 
press comment. When only fifteen years 
old he enlisted in the Federal Army as a 
drummer; but after the War he went to 
Brazil for a short time and then made a 
tour of the world. He returned to North 
Carolina in 1876, and was an active work- 
er for the election of Vance as Governor, 
winning the reputation of being the most 
ardent Democrat in the State. A year 
later, in return for political services, he 
received the position of Superintendent 
of the Institution for Deaf-mutes and 
Blind. In 188r he was deeply interested 
in the Prohibition movement. In the last 
campaign, however, he became a Repub- 
lican, being considered one of the most 
ardent members of that party in all the 
State, 





..-Now that the question has arisen 
as to who will be the first Mayor of 
Greater New York, it may be interesting 
to know something about the first Mayor 
of New York under English rule. Cap- 
tain Thomas Willett was born in Eng- 
land in 1610. His father and grandfather 
were clergymen. In 1629 he came to 
America, landing at Plymouth, Mass., 
where he succeeded Captain Miles Stand- 
ish in command of a military company. 
Later he engaged in the carrying trade 
along the Sound, and in that way became 
familiar with the Dutch and their lan- 
guage, so that afterward he was made 
negotiator in regard to territorial bound- 
ary between the Dutch and the English. 
Colonel Nicholls in 1665 appointed him 
Mayor of New York, and he served in 
this capacity two terms, and then retired 
to his farm at Swanzey, where he died 
several years later. He seems to have 
been something of a writer, and the titles 
of some of his books are ‘‘ Pilgrimage in 
Holland,” ‘‘General Practice of Physics,”’ 
Luther’s ‘‘ Table Talk,’’ Heber’s ‘‘ Epis- 
copal Policy,” and ‘‘ Cosmography.”’ 


. Elisha B. Andrews, whose resigna- 
tion from Brown University, has stirred 
up stich a bitter controversy is of New 
England descent. He graduated from 
Brown in theclass of 1870, tho he had 
already served as second lieutenant inthe 
Seventh Regiment in the Civil War. In 
that service he sustained the wound that 
caused him the loss of sight of his left 
eye, an injury that has forced him to take 
extreme care in the use of his remaining 
eye ever since. In 1874 he received his 
diploma from Newton Theological Insti- 
tution and was immediately ordained a 
Baptist clergyman. He never occupied 
more than one pulpit, however, as he 
was called tothe presidency of Denison 
University within a year. In 1879 he 
became professor of homiletics and pas- 
toral theology in Newton Theological 
Seminary, where he stayed until 1882, 
when he went abroad for a year’s study. 
On his return he was called to the chair 
of history and political economy in Brown 
University. He remained there for six 
years, displaying the qualities that have 
since made him so popular among the 
students and the faculty. Before he was 
appointed to the Presidency of Brown he 
went to Cornell as professor of political 
economy and finance, but was there only 
a short time. President Cleveland ap- 
pointed him as one of the Government’s 
representatives at the International 
Monetary Conference a few years ago. 


..A remarkable story comes from 
Caribou, Me., of an exciting adventure 
which befell one Peter Pipiere,a young 
farmer and hunter in the region just over 
the St. John River, Canada. It seems 
that Pipiere started out with a company 
of young farmers for aday’s hunt. An 
eagle’s nest on the top of Wallywas 
Mountain, eight miles away, was the ob- 
jective point of the expedition, and the 
intention was to capture the eagles that 
were known to be on the mountain and 
dispose of them to acircus. Each man 
wore heavy leather gloves and bore in 
his hand a bludgeon, and Pipiere carried 
arope. The attacking party advanced 
without any mishap upon the enemy, and 
atter a sharp fight, in which blood was 
spilled on both sides. succeeded intying the 
birdsclawtoclaw. The rope was passed to 
Pipiere, who sat down on the cord to hold 
the birds still. Suddenly the birds 
screamed and spread their wings, and 
Pipiere felt the rope going up. He was 
in a dangerous position. From the edge 
of the rock where he stood the mountain 
ran off in a precipice to the valley, a quar- 
ter of a mile straight down. He called 
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for help, «nd the men made a rush for him. 
The eagles saw the men coming, and with 
shrill screams rose in the air and sailed 
off into the valley, the rope taut between 
them and poor Pipiere, hanging for life. 
Pipiere isa good athlete, and had sense 
enough to swing both legs over the rope, 

and made a safe hold for himself. The 
eagles flew off, strong but low, as his 
weight wasa severe strain onthem. After 
having gone for thirty miles ata rate, soit 
was discovered afterward, of forty miles 
an hour, Pipiere’s muscles were so lame 
and, sore from long -ension that he 
thought his end hadcome. The birds, 
however, were losing power, too, and 
just over the Town Hall at Frenchville 
they came to the ground, where Pipiere 
tied them in a friend’s barn and ‘‘ wa- 
tered’? them. The eaglesare still in the 
possession of Pipiere, the rest of the 
party having voted them to him unani- 
mously. He expects to give an exhibition 
of them at his home later. 
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